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PllEFACE. 



SINCE tins work was compkted for publicatioiiy a 
change t>f the political situatkm of France has occur^- 
red* which has confirmed many of its statements^ but 
which has also rendered a good deal of what was 
written obsolete and inapplieable. The volume^ there- 
Art, has been kept back from the public generally^ 
jEbr a week or two, in order that the passages in ques- 
tion might be expunged. As it now appears^ it must 
be understood as a Review of the State of France, up 
to the extraordinary return of Bonaparte to that coun- 
try. The statements of fact in the following pages, 
and the reasonings deduced from them, cannot, on the 
wholCf but derive an increased interest from the event 
in question. If it shall again shut up internal Franca 
from our view, records of the condition and character 
0f that country, up to this new period of debarment, 
will become peculiarly desirable— and if the present 
French government shall be established, and pursue, 
either its former course, or the new one on which it 
professes to be entering, it will always be curious to 
compare France as it was, with what it may in Mxtve 
become. 
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The probable influence of the BourtKm gcfrermnwt^ 
on Franee, the conduct of the King and tfie Prinaes 
of that family^ and the state of liarttes in Paris^ with 
reference to the restored Rulers, are the subjects of 
remark which hare been withdrawn from this work. 
Some pains, and considerable room, had been devoted 
to their discussion, and, indeed, under the late circum- 
stances of that country, they naturally formed princi- 
pal tiiemcs of observation : but the events that have 
recently faappened,^ though in no measure proving the 
incorrectness of what had been prepared for publica^ 
tk)n under tiiese heads, have disinclined me towards 
sending it out in the i^ape in which it exbtsw The 
character tf the Bourbon government ferms, indeedi a 
fiftir and important siAjeet for examination, in connec- 
tion with the revolution by whidi it has been subvert- 
ed-*-but it vnSL easily be eoneeived that there may be 
sufficient reasons fi»> not now pubttshing what was writ- 
ten in regard to it, when it seemed the established in- 
fluenee, under wbieh France was to reform her socie- 
ty and her institutions. 

Some general observations on the probability of the 
duration of the Eing^s government, and on the tenden- 
cy of Bonaparte's measures during hisf Imperial des- 
potism, will be found in the ensuing pages, mingled 
with remarks on other matters. These arc entirely 
suAporlcd by what has since happened. 
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Uttb aswe iro indued to pnim «liat wusf \m 
tanned the wfsb&a of ttte Affied Friiieem w« must re- 
toiii, in aH its ongiiisil fetrce^ our eonyidlSfmp VtaA the 
IVd^eete of the world bat^ been kijured hy ihm reirtHh 
mtion of the power of Bonaparte** The fiiraier with- 
hdds what is de«rable.«4he latter db^races ite rq^* 
tatinf and poiaons ita essenoe*- The Avma^ theu 
stimdates to exertion^ while the latter weakens the 
prindide of aetknir and corrupts the sototse of virtue. 
l%e old goremments display the connectkm tetween 
proligaey of conduct and imbecflity of imnd-^NriHrhieh is 
(me of the most salutary exposures that can be made $ 
iat BiHiaparte has all along opposed intellect t& prm- 
dpie, which is flie most honiblis disunion that society 
ean possibly witness. His system^ in a greater dq^a 
Hian any other^ l^adsto a disregard of personal boners 
by making it an- avowed' rule to reward aceom^kA^" 
ment^ independently of any reference tb tiie nwana 
oq^ed. It substitutes* destructive eUNurs^ whiidi sons 
adapted to the eomplexiofl' oi flie tii&es^ |br tbosia 
wliidi were deeaylti^ of thmsdves^W which the ^■ 
vaoieing tide of piAlte o{NMion was- about <;(> wai^ «^ 
ihr ever. The whole course of Bonaparte^ii htstory, 
dKmld sordy be safideirt to etmvineey Ijiat ]i^o|Ai 
might as wisdy exped; IrM to apaitie like a dlaiwini 
er emit odour Hke a fswerras Ihat IW dto«M'tiAi#4i 
gen^ms view ^tbe iatereste of iMikiiid,(^be«iifik;: 



ed vnA kitidvem towards tliemaBiodiTidads. BBv 
etiAa are essentially inconsisteiit' witli hanaiiv bappW'^ 
Bess and the dimity of the human character f and .ttie 
best proof rf tiiis te> that his invariable instruDieirt»- 
are fifihehood and eozenage. UiideiK bis inflnenee «r 
Tangnagerf affeetatioo^ bombast^ and duplieitjr, was 
i^lyoduced into addresses from pubHc bodies^ more- 
fi^reoiriiantie and tawdry than had* been offered to the- 
aUest despotisms. Under bis influence books were 
i^kedj. not t» detect pasimges hostSe to«his govsemment^ 
<KP^eh8ui4ngb]s'conduet> but thatno generous senti^ 
ments or Tigorobs j^nciples might find their way to his* 
fesfihr to- render their hearts too good or too disdainfob 
fer hts»purposei3;^ In the coldness of bis cralt he set^ 
aboui a designthe most nefarious which human viUainy' 
eTer jflftt^mpted y it' was, by a regular syirtem of trains 
ingy to depreciate the di<H*aeter of a whole people, form* 
ing ft Tery coiiisiderable prt^rHon of the present gene^ 
ridaon at mankind, to the fittest level for ttie design^ 
o&tgrranny and lawlssi^ ambitiom For this purpose 
Uii^r^ wai^ disei^ined so as to leave it but its sag^tty 
apd ^exteri1y'» wbldi might be empkyc^ in his service^ 
labile iiB tnesensiUiities, and niee tsaste for simpKcitgi 
«|A truths !were destroyed a» worse than ineonveiue^ 
Afmofit dftraOfdiiiary and deplorable prbeess has'bei»i 
'yi*ocMd^ mdev him, witb referenee to what haTQ 
JKIhegte jwesented le|^^ objects finr admiraticni* 
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Angles faavfe been by him converted into div9a-*-tfiftfe 
istosay^be has extracted dl their exeellenee andi 
b^iuly from high puramti and great aeUeTemeirts^ 
jMbd^vlde he has seemed to prmnote and raeonpag^ 
Hbmh- has been perverting ttieir veiy mtmm, eaiif 
irerting their bahn into polsony iiidr fragmiee M» 
oAmsivmess; Fop exam^e, he has ftNitered^ a nilli^ 
tary fi^phdii bat he has nibbed the mlMli»7 ebaraetef ' 
of idi itiTirt»es~his soldiers break thcor pwde ci 
liHimnv Us Generals peijare themselyes as a derep: 
imnHEttvre^ smd to steal a King in liiis sefaool of ne#* 
ficbflityis thought ^is" honourable aH to VanfttiA iXM^ 
He has pati^nised the arts-^-^rhieh being inteijpfisted^ 
means, be has plundered tiieir seats; WMch ^ his 
artiste, or: sfitmns, jokis sensibiUtj iwith skill? They: 
are aH eamtr and cdd vanify, and mere meehanieat 
dfBxkgxity. Thej wiH talk in raptures of an ancient 
iBtatue itf Brutui^ and their ranove it from itsovdainedl 
place, where it has rested ftnr iq^es, to grace a trump-r 
er^ theatre for a nighty ^ere a Roman i story is lier^* 
farmed by had ac^ofs ito their savage soldiery. • The 
iirstftiiig &ey:^ wifli one of Raphael'^ pietnres is to 
wp^int it-4he first isieiftsaliott titey hiive when thef 
iBome i^on a tim^htdlo«v>ed relic of departed exed^ 
fence, is to refnove it wiMin a shcai; walk of the gam*' 
Utng-booses and toy-shops of the Palais-Royal. AH 
Hiis is accfHrding to tiie system <^Btoaparte, who ^/Mi 
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l^r tiuwm tack fiiftha- tiban II state of igMrmee hf 
ttd» fyfftoBl^ fcr it » one Iry wbkh kabiiHedge hmtm 
aS its bmefidid tenieiicies-^aiid great powevs yrtiek^ 
teste Ae olnenratiaii^ wre stripped of afi tbor recnii-^ 
wnidalifHMr tn thelieart Yet afme have, in ubi; kaai*« 
ii«^cribd tiiA iJkt triuiii}^ of intxdfect: iTit bv«, 
i| ia like Ag«BieiiiiioB'ii fritimph o&Msway taTrajr^ 
triieii be offiesred ii)i the frutt of has loi«i to enaiM tlm 
aneran of his aniis-«^)t is gained to tite diflf^'afie and 
dMrindent of buaaian na6irer by trampUng jsn vktuea 
Und a&etioas tfaat^ are fw more valuable weA bxm^ 
oradble wUfaaat tld'6n1^ ftan talent is without them. 

UnboiQidfed eoneesfldon is most cheap to this Enn^ 
peroTj for in the first plaee^ be never feels a: pnnntse 
ib be binding* nnd in the seeond^ the terrorbetin9pire» 
by bis known dtsposittonSf w9l eflfeetutiify eounteraet 
Ihe lentty of hi^ laws. In. tins lies the diflbrence be«« 
tween^hifli as' a mler^ and ottma-it-ibat "whereas they 
Kmit themselres in some ineasure by their engage^ 
Mentsy his eiigagements ai« neithiir Bmitations nor 
iirtimitifais-^wbat his eivilisouitl eamiot do, VSm nM^ 
tary oommiseamd can-^and ^AxBt these dare not per^ 
petrale by day^they ean ptvfmot in ttie darkness of 
the night Bto wiH readily a^earta rei^et any tiling 
ypu p(Nint outtobimt and afti^ tids there is nothings 
HMt be wiU net Yiolato, if it stands In Ma way. TUi 



bemg jjifoved hy his whole Usteiy, is it not idia mm 
to indulge cieduloiilB anticipaticms of Ma good iotm- 
tmm, beeaitoe. l^e iieadfl his intx^lamatioas to his aoIp 
diery mth a declaration of the inTiolabilitjr of dvil 
ril^tSy and because sueh men as Davoust and Foidu^ 
eaBed to his ministryy speak of tibe patenial and nod^ 
erate intentions of the Emperoir ? Are flme penens 
yet to learn^ that Bonaparte always speaks to his 
hearer, aceording to what he wishes to make of him*^ 
never firom Irimself aecording to what he thinks and 
fMs ? He Mw praises LQierty and Feaee^ aa be pndSK 
ed Jaoobiidsm to the RerolatiottistSf MafcaMet to iba 
TurkSf and the English nation ta4)ot comitiTnian^ that ^ 
visited Um in Elba. Is it worthyofphtlaoephiealpii. 
rfotism, in its anxiety to see tiie eonditisn ef sdeielf 
improvM» to torn with hope towards the liberality ioiA 
integrity of a man, who, when he kidnapped Ferdl* 
Hand, tdd him that the feelings and interests of the 
people and their rulers' must always be at varianee-^ 
who has broken eyery pledge he has made, not except- 
tag his abdication for iumseif and his heirs— *who comes 
back through a pini^Iy military mofement^ and aided 
not merely 1^ brdken oaths, but by the meanest per* 
sonal dupliaity— who k still keeping up the farce in 
our faces, by retuming to the old Iblse jargon, about 
his << iatn heartf^ and bis <« tndf great peaflU?*-^9xA 
who is now sumunded by persons^ all, VkA himself, at 



this DKmieiit^ fun id zteai for tbe rights Of flMUiy who 
bave been tbe most erael instrumeiltd^ alterniately of 
Jaeobinism and of military despotism* The mossit hide- 
^«U8 feature of France^ i^^hieh she has acquired under 
the inBue^gfee of this regenerator^ is the utter looseness 
of her pmndidesy eriticed in the conduct of her conspK 
tsomm cbaracter^i ThusNey kissed the King's hand^ 
6Wore fidelity to the Boyal cause^ and then ^eat and 
joified the Emperar~Soult aeeepted tbe oike of Min* 
.ild»r of War under Loois» took oaths of fldeUty, issued 
« pvoelHinatim against Bonapartef and^ as it la mm 
8th»gly sospee&dy bad been preparing eye)7 thing fov 
fais r0tum» when acting as tbe crmm servant of the 
Aiurbonsp-Hsevend of the other 14&i^a]Sf apparently 
fenetrated mth devotion to their unfortunatei infinUf 
and weU intenttoned Monareb, attended him on his re- 
tirement from Paris^ merely^ it seems, to cajole hioi 
out (tf ttie French territcffy, and to take care; that his 
Muse sliould not be supported ! These men now re* 
furn laughing to the Thuilleries, to spoi*t the decoration 
ef the Legion of Honour^ to join their chief in some 
new piece of baseness, and look in bis face to receive 
kis smiles, in the consciousness oi reciprocal villainy. 

. The original articles in the Appendix to this Yol- 
time, are the contributions of a very intelligent friend^ 
who, during a short stay in Paris, employed the attain- 
ments wfaieh he eminenfly possea^*)^ in an investig^- 
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fS&FACE. 



Son of the eharaeter and possessions rf the scientific 
gnd other institutions oi that capital — conducted ^tb 
an industry and accuracy that do him the greatest 
eredity and the total results of which^ if laid before the 
publicy ^BvouI4# I am sure^ be deemed highly interest* 






VISIT TO PARIS 

IN 1814. 



CHAPTER L 

VrmODUCTORF BEMHILKS. 

JL ARISy which lately was the safest of all subjects &r 
a writer to select, is now, or at least v^ill be, by the 
tirae this work can make its appearance, one of the 
most dangerous. Where is the family that has not 
sent out its traveller, or travellers, to the capital of 
France ? Minute oral aeooutits of its wonders have been 
rendered at every tea-table. Griticims on its arts, and 
manners, have found their way, in soft whispers, across 
shop-counters, and sleep has been expelled from the 
insides of stage-eoaches by anecdotes of its events and 
its inhabitants. How many letters have been despatch- 
ed, from the very spot rf observation, to ** dear papas,'^ 
and ** dear mammas,'' and other dears, not likely to 
feel less interested in the emnmunications of the wri- 
ters! Where is the news-paper, weekly or daily, that 
has n<»t to boast of its specisil series of articles on Paris I 
What review has not been crowded wi^ crftidsms^ on 

B 
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Hht many punphleta, and volum^is^ that have had this 
«ity for their theme 7 A style of infomiation^ adapted 
to the partictdar taste of erery class of inquirers^ has 
Mrely» theii^ by this time, been furnished; and as to 
Jdd^y perhaps it would be more serviceable to take froni» 
than add to^ the number that have already been re- 
/^rded« 

It must be confessed that the visitation at anoOier^ 
and a sizeable book, on this explored subject, runs a 
great risk of being regarded as intrusive, and ei^eet- 
«d to prove tiresome: but, with very common self- 
iBomplaeeney, the writer hsis satisfied himself, und 
trusts to foe able to i^atisfy his readers, that, in his case, 
it is <♦ better late than never.** To tell the truth, he 
is inclined td tliijdk it^ on the whole, in favour of^his 
work, that so many persons already know so muph 
^bout the various objects- in Par& ; foaf, as those whd 
accompany this Visit wiU be asked to refleet a litde on 
"What is to be seen, the previous loss'of the sharp edge 
Jdf their euripsity seems absolutely necessary to dispose 
tUem to attend to him with patience, and weU calculated 
to enable them to follow him with advantage. Hq 
hopes, to be sure, not to prove obscure or uninteresting 
to any one; b^t he chiefly calculates on their strong 
sympathy with his remarks, who have seen, or heard, 
ek good deal of the outwai*d aspect of this remarkable 
capital ; and who nxay either he i&dined, for the first 
time, to look a litHe beyond iippeitranc^ into qualities, 
4^ be H^HUfiig to give him the benefit of their recollec- 
ting, and compare his concliisions with their own. 
*Witb.theai» lie w21 nimble thfough Paris as a compan^- 
ipn^iaiid lie il therefive hvppYf that so niany have gone 
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I iielieve foreigners have genemlljr been the be* 
seientific traveUers. Germany and Franee probably 
)ieat us in journeys undertaken to extend tfae limits oT 
natural history, or ascertain doubtful points in the know* 
led^ of physics : — ^but the literature of Britain is ricb« 
cr than that of all other nations put togetlier, in tho^ 
narratives of those excursicmsy that have had no other 
object hut' to gratify an elastic spirit, anxious to overs- 
leap distance, interested in the general concerns of 
mankind, curious after novelties of habit, and eager to 
bring its possessors better acquainted with their fellow- 
creatures. Our book-shelves groan with the travels- 
of persons who have suddenly arisen from almost eve" 
ry class and profession of life, to go their ways into 
almost every other country on the face of the ^obe, as 
well as into every parish of their own. These usually 
bate had no other design than to look about them in a 
general way, and no other preparation for publishing^ 
their adventures than a casual education and a com- 
mon understanding. There is scarcely any thing that 
may not be put with a ridiculous aspect before us, and 
the national curiosity certainly admits of this ; but itt 
source can easily be traced to certain sterling qualities 
of character, while the easiness of its gratification tes- 
tifies to several enviable circumstances of condition, 
and its fruits are by no means disreputable to the tal- 
ent and inf<MPmation of our people. We may have 
among us numerous flimsy works of this description, 
but where is the other country that could furnish sa 
many individuals, from such a variety of situations in 
society, competent, either to obseiTc so keenly, or de- 
liver themselves so clearly, as the majority of our wri- 
ters of sketches, journals^ tours, &c. manage to do. 
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It Is th« impulse, however, that sends Bach a host 
of ti'avellers away from it, that is chiefiy creditable to 
"liur nation* It shows a^ freedom and custom, as well 
as a ix)wer, to think ;— a boh! and independent disposi- 
tion, careless oS ti*sfling^ embarrassmentd, and feeling 
cei-tain of every where commandhiij^ respect ; — a con-» 
stant and complete circulation of intelligence ; — an ac^ 
tive temper; — and histly, a very general command, 
not only of comforts, but of superfluities. 

So litfle are foreigners enabled to share with us in 
a propensity so airising, that nothing appears to them 
so unaccountable as the swarm of British emigrants 
\^ho put themselves to the ti-ouble and expense of trav- 
elling, for no definite, nor even divinable purpose. At 
first it was imagined that our countrymen had some 
interested motives, wliieh they concealed under an air 
of carelessness and extravagance. The Turks, wiio 
are mastei*s of Greece, when they are interrogated by 
the lovers of ai*t, where statues arc likely to be con- 
cealed, suspect, with the acuteness of ignorance, that 
gold is the true object of the strangers' seai*ch, and that 
it is in the hopes of finding hidden stores of this pre- 
cious metal, tliey take sucli pains with tlieir pick-axes 
and siiovcls to remove the earth and rubbish. At 
length, however, the folks on the continent seem con- 
vinced, that the English who visit it have really no ob- 
}ed but to regard and examine their persons, building;^, 
and various jiossessions ; and the consequence of this 
conviction is, that they now consider us greater fools 
than they were at first willing to believe we were. 
Not having that turn, or tlujise qualities of mind, which 
would carry them from the theatres, walks, and gar- 
dens of Paris, to encounter strange faces, strange man- 
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ners^ and a doubtful rec^tion— -the pirobability of ih- 
convenience, and the possibility of outrage — ^the French 
are of opinimi that the impetus which drives us over 
to theni) in crowds of all descriptions, arises from a spe- 
cies of derangement ; nor ai*e they singular in taking 
the standard of their own faculties and conduct as the^^ 
test of reason in others* That artists by pnrfession, 
and sforvam by profession, should flock to the finest^ 
and wisest city in the world for instruction, would not 
strike them as strange j but the motley groupes.of Bri- 
tish that fill the streets of their capital — ^loitering, gap^. 
ing, and inquiring, but never faultering, or seeming 
embarrassed, or appearing to feel that they are not at 
home-^-completely bewilder a Frenchman's conclusions, 
and as he has no due within his breast to the meaning 
ef this, he takes the usual short and simple course of 
deeming that to be very absurd which he cannot under- 
stand. 

' That violence of public curiosity and interest which 
isbere ottentimes felt, and which drives the whole force 
of the nation's thought and action before it, in one stor- 
my stream, towards the one point of temporary attrac- 
tion, is now unknown in Paris. The best proof of tliis 
is, that the most extraordinary event of modem times^ 
the scene of which was their own city, which in its 
effect was most showy, and in its consequences most 
important, is already out of flie mouths, and appears 
never to have been deejay in the hearts, of the Pari- 
sians. Let any one who reoolleets the agitation which 
the murders of the Marr aiid the Williams families 
caused all over the United Kingdom; how feng they 
fcnrmed the exclusive toinc of conversation with all per^ 
Mas, old and young, rioh and poor, foncy to himself at 
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what rate our tongues would Jiave run for years^ rela- 
tive* to the capture of London, the subversion iii the 
government, and, what is more interesting still, the 
bivouacking of thousands of Cossacks in Hyde Park^ 
and the a(\jaceiit fields ! It may fairly be asserted, that 
Qke one-bearded hero, by whose appearance in London, 
a worthy setter of prints, in the Strand, has contrived 
to render his name coeval, and closely connected, with 
tke glories oT the Allied Monarchs, has left a far 
stronger and more permanent impression on our reed- 
lectionst than that which the grand events of the 
months of last March and April, have made on the 
memories and feelings of the inhabitants of the French 
capital. When you question them concerning what 
then^ took place, they tell you facts that set English 
curiosity in a lilalte ; but, from their manner, it is ea- 
sy to see> that the ladies, past whose windows the smaU 
number of shells flew that fell in the city, forgot the 
eircumstance the next week, and that it had slumbered 
in oblivion until it was roused by the interrogations of 
strangers, that felt more interested than themselves in 
the occurrence. 

This indifference as to the past, chiefly arises out of 
a morbidly quick sensibility to the present. It is this 
that renders a common Parisian as thoughtless of trav« 
elling beyond the Champs Elysee, as a planet is of de- 
parting fi»r the next system*. It is this that makes the 
events of the moment fill their minds with a dazzling 
sort of efftt%ettce,.to the oblitesatioii of all the shadowy 
impresMons of experience. It is this that renders them 
what is called versatile ; whicli quality, with them» 
arises out of an ettgagcaaent with what is doing, so ex-* 
tesflive as to make them tataliy fi«get what hMke^-^ 
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iim. A PamUn lady^ mIio laughs at tiie eo&tuine ^ 
our countrywomen, laughs at what she was lierself a 
few years ago; but idie will not betievj^ you if you tell 
her tiiat she lately wore the little bonitet wlueh now sAie 
ridicules. Shew her the engrared fashions for 1806, 
ftat prove the laet, and she simpers in your face with 
an expresdon of increased pdgnaaey, inasitiuch as At 
has just been convicted of an error. 

This carelessness of the Parfeians, as to all that is 
out of their persontd and momentary spb^e, is also to 
be traced, in a great measure, to the want of a general 
Effusion of intelligence relative to what happens among 
themselves. Their newspapers are very imperfect 
organs of communication compared with ours. A 
tradesman may have his pocket picked, m* the carriage 
0f alady of consequence may be overturned, or a mar** 
riage between a marshal and a court beauty may be in 
progress, and the people of Paris kno^ nothing of these 
momoitous matters. Lod^ at the poverty of their par- 
liamentary and- police reports ! Would our newsmon*- 
gers be satisfied with such meagre details of such 
interesting affairs ? Observe and pity the total absence 
of miscellaneous paragraphs ! those that introduce us 
into the very heart of the times. The persons in pewt- 
er say that they chiefly dread the uncontrouled liberty 
of the press, because among a people so lively, and 
even licentious, as tiie French, it would become the 
instrument of pasquinades ai^d libels against individti-. 
als. To me it semns, from what I could observe, that 
sodety in Paris, however different fifty years ago, is 
at present too deranged, too munarked with conspicu* 
oils characters, to» undisciyverafate, as it were, for this 
e^fl taprevafl taaiqr {preat oji^teatpt I mlher wqpect 



J&at the fear reaUy entertained, is of |«rsonal attaekfi 
•n the members of the government. 
; It has already heen observed, that it is easy to rep- 
resent almost any thing in a ridiculous or contemptible 
Bght The fibres and vessels, for instance, that con- 
nect the parts of the human body, and discharge the 

'y^rious offices necessary to the support of life, are in 
tliemselves mean and even nauseous. In like manner^ 
oui^ sthihg anxiety to learn domestic news, and violent 

. propensity to de;taU it, may be open to a sneer; but, if 
I mistake not, they form important linl^s to unite Bri- 
tish society closely together, which make each individ- 
ual feel himself but as a part of one, and^ve to the 
body politic the full strength. of all its component mem- 
bers. We are all here actively employed in thinking 
of and about one another ; in France they know com- 
iparatiyely nothing of one another : it is needless to say 
in which country public spirit is most likely to abound* 
That the frame-work of a nation may be strong, each 
of its divisions must be let closely into others — ^for then 
a blow, on whatever spot it may fall, is sustained wi^h 
the united strength of the wfaole» A huge British news- 
paper — ^its page4s ek)sely filled witli commerdal wanta 
and supplies, with the arrangements of private conve- 
nience, the solicitations of distress, the acts of publie 
societies, the declarations of popular meetings— 4he 
marriages and deaths, and accidents, and ofiences, that 

, happen in the community — ^the jokes of the day that 
a]«e current, the arrival and departure of our fleets, the 
debates of our houses of parliament, the announcements 
-of our numerous literary works, and ample intelligence 
from the four quarters of the globe— is perhaps the fiiw 
est^tiung w« hare to shew^ as a proof, of our natioaid 
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^reainess^ and the most trustwoi*thy mean^ of render- 
ing it durable. What an immense ina$s of interests 
and eonneetlng communications is here apparent, knit- 
ting the supe4rstructure of our society together, and by 
its publication diffusing throughout the whole a spirit 
of general sympathy, as an animating mind to the 
clenched union of a commonwealth of rights and pos- 
sessions ! Each provincial town of any magnitude has 
(ttie or more of these circulators of public sentiment, 
and difFusere of neighbourly fcelingv The farmer, the 
tradesman, the labourer, the learned, the ignorant, the 
ricli, the poor, ai*e by this means brought together ;— • ^ 
they become familiar with each other's names, occupa- 
tions, and concerns;— the cement of acquaintanceship 
binds them together ^—differences of o}Hnion are daily 
encountered, and thus lose their tendency to produce 
rancour, while they give keenness and independence 
to thought ;-— national warmth is clierished ; — ^the nar 
tional name is endeared ; the national character lis felt | 
all concealed iniSanlmables are discovered and remov^ 
ed ; suspicion is pi'evented. by knowledge, and fear by 
confidence ; — and \vhen public emergencies occur, the 
public resources are soon marshalled to meet them, for 
the people previously know whom they ought to regard 
as leaders, where their means are to be found, and, 
(what is more important still,) each one has made up 
bis mind as to the principles by which his exertions 
should be regulated. Steadiness, unanimity, and com- 
parative proprfety, must necessarily distinguish the 
measures of the country that is so intimately and firm- 
ly bound together, and in which the impulse that orig- 
inates with its noblest and most central organs, diffuses 
itself, without interruption, to the smallest ]jarts and 
rjeiQotest extremities of the frame. 



To dienr bsw eold and languid pubUe sympatTiy is^ In 
tiie breast of the iPrench^ compared with its state in 
J&iglandf it need only be mentioitedy that none of their 
periodical works glre a regular announcement of birthsy 
marriages, and deaths* If any very conspicuous char*- 
acter has been affeeted by one or other of these casu** 
alties, a paragraph in some of the journals will state 
the fact ; but this is hut one among many other pix)of» 
of the poverty and dependance of their feeling. They 
are perpetually looking above themselves with awe and 
.admiration, or with anger, — and never among them* 
• selves with frankness, self-respect, and good humour* 
They take off their hats frequently^ but they seldom 
diake hands. They cherish nothing of that personal 
consciousness whieli^ here causes John to send intima- 
tion of his wedding with Mary, to the Morning Chron- 
ide, that Thomas inay know of it ;-^their Thomases^ 
know nothing, and therefore care nothing about their 
JohnSk It f^ows that they never join hands in any 
{mUic cause, the strength of which must arise out of 
private confidence 5 they never unite cordially and con- 
fidently against one overgrown and ill-disposed per- 
sonage, whose mischievous designs againstthem their 
mutual strength might successfully op]K)se, but whose 
power is too much for any of them singly. Their so- 
cial spirit is not more deep or kindly than that which 
prompts- an interchange of remarks and civilities at a 
place of public amusement, whei-e individuals, who 
have no concert with each other in serious affairs, ex<f 
change simpers and nods under the excitement of trifles. 
I* have thus early gone some length into these verj 
important national peculiarities, as they distinguish the 
Freneh from tiie English^ because the generally felt 



•irateHing prapensiif of the latter, ivhicli is deemed 9lp 
wild and unaceoantable by their foreign neighbours, is 
ilEdriy to be traced to the activity, information, aiid earn- 
estness of their public mind. In paying a visit to Par- 
is, it surely is but proper to take some notice of our 
numerous fellow-countrymen on the road, and to en- 
deavour to vindicate their respectabOity as far as it 
happens to be eidled in question. The . crowding ts 
France from this country has been attributed to a 
mania, and the people of Japan and Cluna, who never 
stir from home, would be particidarly severe on this 
efilux firom our shores. Long, however, may it be the 
veproach of onr nation, that its sons go about, whUe 
ethers sit stiU, — and that its institutions advanee, whfle 
^ers remain stationary^ 
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CHAPTER Ii: 



A LARGE crucifix on the pier of Di^pe, seen from 
t!ic deck of the packet, first caused me to fed that I was 
about to land on foreign ground, atid mingle with man- 
ners, and looks, and language, to which I had been 
unaccustomed. This feeling, when experienced for the 
first, time, is a strong and touching one. I am not 
ashamed to confess, that I looked earnestly at the hills 
which rose before me, to discover something French 
about them ; they seemed, however, to be round and 
green, very much like tliose I had left behind. My eye 
earnestly sought out the clusters of farm-houses ; they 
indicated life and intelligence, that formed part of a dif- 
ferent system of sentiments, manners and expressions, 
from that to wiiich I belonged. The sensation that is 
eaused by this conviction is not easily described— -you 
vseem to be going, as it were, beyond yourself— and 
you are surprised to find that your experience does not 
furnish you with a single anticipation of any of the ap- 
pearances that are about to present themselves. This 
is a novelty, indeed, after a certain age, and revives 
again, in the exhausted and torpid breast, that activity 
of observation, quickness of feeling, and fruitfulness of 
idea, that give to the moments of childhood as much of 
the essence of enjoyment as is contained in years of 
after-life. While a traveller keeps within his own 
country, he expects that, with something new, he will 
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meet with more that is common ; he knows how he wiH 
be received at the inns ; he is conversant with the as* 
pect of the towns ; and the very features of the earth 
regard him> as he passes, with an air of old acquain- 
tanceship. But when, for the first time, he quits hi? 
own country, he is prepared for nothing ; every thing 
eomes upon him with the force of a first impression ; 
and notliing startles him more than the numerous re- 
semblances to those objects and habits with which he is 
familiar. These he.-Ieast expects to encounter, and at 
these, therefore, he is most surprised. The reported 
discovery of roads in the moon, excited more popular 
admiration than the account of any monstrous prodigy 
on its surface would have done. 

As the packet entered within the pier, the interest 
became stronger, for we were advancing within crowds 
of men and women, and into the bosom of the strange 
place. We could already hear the youngest children, 
and the most miserable of the poor, talking a language 
which we had been accustomed to consider as the proof 
of a liberal education. It was Sunday, and the beach 
and quay were thronged with persons waiting to see us 
land. ** For the love of Heaven," cried an English 
admiral's lady, *< look at that creature in tlie red pet- 
ticoat ^*' She was a fishwoman, and certainly presented 
a figure very grotesque to an English eye. The grey 
woven jackets of these women are tight around the 
waist ; the expansion where the petticoat begins is im- 
mense, but the petticoat itself is short. Both their handy 
are usually in their pockets ; they walk along with a 
careless air5 stooping fi>rward their bodies ; their physi- 
ftgnonkiGB are sharp, but do not indicate rudeness; and 
from their ears^ huge golden drops and rin^ are 8i|S- 

C 
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Ihe many pamphlets, and vdumes, that have had ihm \ 

«ity for tbeii* theme ? A stjle of information, adapted / 

to the particular taste of erery elass of inquirers, has i 

Surely, then, hy this time, been furnished; and as to ] 
jKi3, perhaps it would be more serviceable to take froipt 

Ihan add to, the number that have already been re- ^ 

corded. §' 

It must be confessed that the visitation (rf anotiier, \ 
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and a sizeable book, on this explored subject, runs 
great risk of being regarded as intrusive, and expect- ; j 

«d to prove tiresome: but, with very common self- j 

<!omplacency, the writer has satisfied himself; and j^ 

trusts to be able to satisfy his readers, that, in his case, ] ^ 

it is « better late than never/' To tell the truth, he j 

is inclined t6 think H^ on the whole, in favour of his j^ 

work, fliat so many persons already know so mucU ^ 

«bout the various objects in Par& ; fo^, as those whe l^ 

accompany this Visit will be asked to reflect a little on ;^ 
what is to be «een, the previous lossof the sharp edge l^ 

-of their curiosity seems absolutely necessary to dispose i^^^ 
them to attend to him with patience, and well calculated ^ 
to enable them to follow him with advantage. tt^_ "^ 

Iiopcs, to IjD sure, not to prove obscure or ti^iintev^^^^flml*^ 

to any one J but fie eJuc% calewNtea or their p*-«ir ^ 

sympathy with Im remarks re seen> Of 

a good deal of tho outwar \ this re* 
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I Mieve foreigners have genemny lieeti the hem 
seientdic traveller. Germany and France probablr 
peat us ,n journeys undertaken to extend the Umits oT 
natural history, or ascertain doubtful points in the know- 
lec^ of physics :_but tlie literature of Britain is rich- 
er than that of all otiicr nations put together, in the 
narratives of those excursions, that have had no other 
object but to gratify an elastic spirit, anxious to ove^ 
leap distance, interested in the general concerns of 
mankind, curious after novelties of habit, and eager to 
bnng Its possfssoi-s better acquainted with their fellow- 
creatures. Our book-shelves groan with the travel* 
or])ei-sons who have suddenly arisen from almost eve- 
17 class and pmfession of life, to ga their ways into 
almost every other country on the face of the globe, ta 
well as into every parish of their own. These usuallr 
bare had no other design than to look about them in a 
general way, and no other preparation for publishing 
tlieir adventures than a casual education and a com. 
mon Hni] crstandhtg. Thrare is scarcely any thing ttiat 
may not be put with a ridiculous aspect before us, and 
the national eurifwity certainly admito of this J but its 
fiomeo can easily be traced to certain sterling qualities 
of cliarattcr, while t!ie easiness of its gratification tes- 
^tifiFs b, several enviable circumstances of condition, 
*^^^^ '>y no means disreputable to the tal- 
"on of our people. We may * 
IS JBimsy works of this & 
other country that couh 
from such a variety of s. 
;, either to observe so kcej 
sn clearly, as the majority of , 
journals, tours, &c. manage t- 
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{he many jpamphleta, and volumes^ that have bad this 
«ity for their theme? A st^Je of information^ adapted 
to the particular taste of erery class of inquirers^ has 
:8iirely» then^ by this timeji been furnished; and as to 
Jdd^, perhaps it would be more serviceable to take froiPf 
tfian add to^ the number that have already been re- 
iXNrded. 

It must be confessed that the visitation aS another^ 
and a sizeable book« on this explored subject, runs a 
great risk of being regarded as intrusive, and expect- 
ed to prove tiresome: but, with very common self- 
iBomplacency, the writer has satisfied himself, and 
itrusts to be able to satisfy his readers, that, in his case, 
it is <* better late than never." To tell the truth, be 
is inclined t6 think it, on the whole, in favour of his 
work, fliat so many persons already know so much 
iSibout the various objects' in Paris ; for^ as those wha 
accompany this Visit wiU be asked to reflect a littile on 
what is to he seen, the previous loss* of the sharp edge 
«f their jcuriqsity seems absolutely necessary to dispose 
them to attend to him with patience, and weU calculated 
to enable them to f<41ow him with advantage. Ho 
hopes, to be sure, not to prove obscure or uninteresting 
to any one ; but he chiefly calculates on their strong 
sympathy with his remarks, who have seen, or heardy 
a gpoi deal of the outwai'd aspect of this remarkable 
capital ; and vbo may dtlier be indined, for the first 
Hme, to look a little beyond appearance into qualities, 
4IP be 1v:3Ui|g to give him the benefit of their recollec- 
tiDii$, and eampare his emiclusions wiHi their own. 
'Witfi^theaie lie w31 rambte tbfough Paris as a eompan- 
ion^iund he 1^ thnrefiire happy^ iihai sd many have gone 
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Ilvlieve foreigner&r have generally been the heOi 
seientific traveUers. Gf^rnianj and France probably 
|)eat us in journeys undertaken to extend the limits oT 
natural history, or ascertain doubtful points in the know- 
ledge of physics : — but the literature of Britain is ricb** 
cr than that of all other nations put together, in the* 
narratives of those excursions, that have had no other 
object but' to gratify an elastic spirit, anxious to ovor^ 
leap di^ance, interested in the general concerns of 
mankind, curious after novelties of habit, and eager to 
bring its possessors better acquainted with their fellow- 
creatUres. Our book-shelves groan with the travels- 
of persons who have suddenly arisen from almost eve^* 
ry class arid profession of life, to ga their ways into 
almost every other country on the face of the globe, ffii 
well as into every parish of their own. These usually 
hate had no other design than to look about them in a 
general way, and no other preparation for publishing 
their adventures than a casual education and a com- 
mon understanding. There is scarcely any thing Ihat 
may not be put with a ridiculous aspect before us, and 
the national curiosity certainly admits of this ; but itt 
source can easily be traced to certain sterling qualities 
of character, while tlie easiness of its gratification tes- 
tifies to several enviable circumstances of condition, 
and its fruits are by no means disreputable to the tal- 
ent and information of our people. We may have 
among us numeraus flimsy works of this description, 
but where is the other country that could furnish so- 
many individuals, from such a variety of situations in 
society, competent, either to obseiTC so keenly, or de- 
liver themselves so clearly, as the majority of our wri- 
ters of sketches, journals, tours, &ic. manage to do. 
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{he many jpamphleta, and volumes^ that have bad this 
«ity for their theme ? A st^Je of information, adapted 
to the particular taste of erery elass of inquirers^ has 
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t>eat us in journeys undertaken to extend the limits oT 
natural history, or ascertain doubtful points in the know*- 
ledge of physics : — but the literature of Britain is rich*' 
cr than that of all other nations put together, in the* 
narratives of those excursions, that have had no other 
object but to gratify an elastic spirit, anxious to ovora* 
leap distance, interested in the general concerns of 
mankind, curious after novelties of habit, and eager to 
bring its possessors better acquainted with their fellow- 
creatures. Our book-shelves groan with the travels* 
of persons who have suddenly arisen from almost eve** 
ry class and profession of life, to ga their ways into 
almost every other country on the face of the globe, ffii 
well as into every parish of their own. These usually 
have had no other design than to look about them in a 
general way, and no other preparation for publishing 
their adventures than a casual education and a com- 
mon understanding. There is scarcely any thing that 
may not be put with a ridiculous aspect before us, and 
the national curiosity certainly admits of this ; but its 
source can easily be traced to certain sterling qualities 
of character, while tlie easiness of its gratification tes- 
tifies tfi several enviable circumstances of condition, 
and its fi'uits are by no means disreputable to the tal- 
ent and information of our people. We may have 
among us mimerous flimsy works of this description, 
but where is the other country that could furnish so- 
many individuals, from such a variety of situations in 
society, competent, either to obseiTc so keenly, or de- 
liver themselves so clearly, as the majority of our wri- 
ters of sketches, journals, tours, &c. manage to do. 
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ed to prove tiresome: but, with very common self- 
iBomplaeeney, the writer h^s satisfied himself, and 
itrusts to be able to satisfy his readers, that, in his case, 
it is ** better late than never." To tell the truth, be 
is inclined U tliink it, on the whole, in favour of his 
work, fliat so many persons already know so much 
^bout the various objects' in Par&»; fi»f*, as those wha 
accompany this Visit wiU be asked to refleet a little on 
what is to be seen, the previous loss* of the €harp edge 
4)f their euriosity seems absolutely necessary to dispose 
tUem to attend to him with patience, and weU calculated 
to enable them to fellow him with advantage. Ho 
hopes, to be surp, not to prove obscure or uninteresting 
(o any one ; bat he chiefly calculates on their strong 
sympathy with his remarks, who have seen, or heard, 
a gpoi deal of the outward aspect of this remarkable 
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I Ivlieve foreigners' have genemlljr been the heOi 
scientific travellers. Germanj and Franee probabl/ 
{)eat us in journeys undertaken to extend the limits of 
natural history, or ascertain doubtful points in the know- 
ledge of physics : — but the literature of Britain is rich- 
er than that of all other nations put together, in the^ 
narratives of those excursions, that have had no other 
object but' to gratify an elastic spirit, anxious to over^ 
leap distance, interested in the general concerns of 
mankind, curious after novelties of habit, and eager to 
bring its possessors better acquainted with their fellow- 
creatUres. Our book-shelves groan with the travels- 
of persons who have suddenly arisen from almost eve^ 
ry class arid profession of life, to go their ways into 
almost every other country on the face oif the globe, as 
well as into every parish of their own; These usually 
have had no other design than to look about them in a 
general way, and no other preparation for publishing 
their adventures than a casual education and a com- 
mon nnderstanding. There is scarcely any thing that 
may not be put with a ridiculous aspect before us, and 
the national curiosity certainly admits of this ; but its 
fiource can easily be traced to certain sterling qualities 
of character, while tlie easiness of its gratification tes- 
tifies to several enviable circumstances of condition, 
and its fruits are by no means disreputable to the tal- 
ent and information of our people. We may have 
among us numeraus flimsy works of this description, 
but where is the other country that could furnish so- 
many individuals, from such a variety of situations in 
society, competent, either to obseiTc so keenly, or de- 
liver themselves so clearly, as the majority of our wri- 
ters of sketches, journals, tours, &ic. manage to do. 
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CHAPTER Iir* 



IN journeying along the excellent roads, and tlirongH 
the delightful villages of Normandy, the Englishmait^ 
who finds himself in the midst of persons and things, 
of which he has scarcely yet learned to think, but as 
surrounded with hostile images, will, if I may judge of 
aithevs by myself, be struck with surprise, that^ from these 
people and these scenes, he has been so long forbidden 
by mutual hatred, and actual violence. While the novel- 
ties that meet his view are sufficient to keep his facul- 
ties in a state of exercise, he is saluted with numerous 
similarities to his oldest and dearest acquaintanceships^ 
that completely establish the doubted affinity of broth- 
erhoody and set a stirring the kindred sympathies of 
his heart. He catches a glance of the domestic occu- 
pations of a peasant family as he rapidly passes a cot- 
tage window ; the aged labourer looks upward to his 
carriage with that rustic hardiness of expression which 
is so well known to him ; the rivulet glides as pleas- 
antly through that valley as it does in England ; the 
skies look cheerfully down upon him with their Eng- 
lish faces ; the servants come with an air of frankness 
to assist him to alight ; he sees in the country towns 
the common occupations of trade all in motion, and 
presenting aspects with which he is very familiar. He 
says to himself — can it be these people whose throats I 
have been wishing to cut^ and who have been endeav- 
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•ariiig to cut mine for the last twenty years i What 
has kept me from eoining among them during ail that 
time? Here are the roads, here are the accommo^a- 
tionsf, here are services fur money» suid smiles for no- 
thing. This feeling, if I mistake not, eannot be called 
silly : it shews, in fact, how unnataral is the state of 
war ; how little the people have to do with it : that it 
IS the work of an interested few to the misery and de- 
struction of the many ; that its objects are in general 
so vague and trifling, that they do not present them- 
selves as substantial realities, involving true interests, 
but hide themselves in the obscurity of state mystery, 
or stand exposed, when closely looked at, as the mere 
delusions of state craft I eould scarcely help imagin- 
ing, when enj >ying myself in a country, with which 
England had so lately, and for so long a time, been in 
rancorous hostility, that it had been, during that time, 
enshrouded and rendered formidable by the vapours 
and storms of some suriy enchanter, which being sud- 
denly cleared away by " soft influences," a fair and 
serene face uncovered itself where we had before eon- * 
tcmplated only darkness and mischief. This is among 
tlie first impressions caused by landing in France : but 
I do not say that some of a less agreeable kind may 
not result from further observation. 

A French Diligence merits particular notice as a 
trait of character, as well as a novelty. As a carriageg 
its external appearance indicates it to be a mixed spe- 
cies, formed by the union of a wagon with a stage- 
coach ; but let me confess that, however unpreposses- 
sing its look may be, its qualities realize many of those 
advantages which are found to result from crossing 
breeds. It certainly 13 not so strtmg as a wagon, nor 
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fp fightsontey or swifts as one of mt H^fliers ; but i& 
much of the seeurity and roominess of the former^ it 
adds a very considerable proportion of the celerity of 
tlie latter. There is, to Ue sure, a great want of ar^ 
rangement^of suitableness^ completeness, and nicety, 
visibie about itself and all its appurtenances ; but this» 
after tlie first disgust it occasions is over, excites ad- 
miration of the dexterity of the peojde who contrive tm 
get on, in every thing, with the most awkward and in-^ 
sufficient means in the world, very nearly as well as 
they do who are the most exact and scrupulous in tlieir 
preparations. Business in England is conducted on a 
system, formed of a regular division of labour, and an 
accurate calculation of what means are required to 
produce certain ends : in France much is left to indi* 
vidual adroitness, to shifts, to accident, and to putting 
the best face on whatever may happen. Care is taken 
in England to prepare well ; the French think little of 
this, trusting to tlieir quickness and cleverness when 
emergencies occur. An English coachman considers 
himself as a part of a regular establishment, called np* 
(m to fill only his own place, and discharge his own du- 
ties. He accordingly conducts himself with appropri- 
ate precision and self-consequence ; he arranges his 
great coat, and handles his handsome whip, with the 
air of an official person, who has certain ways of doing 
•certain things, which he deems as important as th& 
tilings themselves ; and if any serious accident hap- 
pens to his harness or horses, he curses those of hi» 
brother functionaries in whose department the neglect 
has been committed. A French postillion is more uni- 
versal in his capacities, in proportion as his adminis- 
tration is less defined^ and his means less compete* 
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• Be is off and on his horse's back twenty times in the 
course of one stage^ without ever stopping the yeliicle. 
As ropes are likely to breaks lie is not surprised or dis» 
majed, if cdled ^pon to mend those by which his hor« 
ses are tied rather than harnessed ; and this he does 
with packthread, if he happen to have any in his pock- 
et, and with his garters if he hare not. If a pas- 
senger call, he dismounts, and pops his head into the 
window as he runs by its side, leaving tiie animals that 
draw the coaeh to, their own guidance ; a freedom which 
tbey are accustomed to, and therefore seldom abuse. 
You scarcely ever look at him but you find him repair- 
ing an accident — knotting his whip, or mending his 
saddle, or joining a bridle, or knocking some part of 
the machinery with a stone picked up from the road. 
The progress of the travellers does not stop while these 
repairs are making ; no embarrassment is discovera* 
ble^ neither disconcerti(m nor anger takes place. 
The horses are arranged in q. strange order : a few 
ropes loosely bind three of them abreast as leaders — 
one behind runs between heavy shafts, and carries 
the postillion, and a fiftli is attached to the side of the 
latter, by flie same insufficient and coarse sort of tackle. 
The whole set, except the one within the shafts, are thus 
free to curvet, and prance, and zig-zag; and they 
make a gi*eat show of availing themselves of this lib- 
erty* In truth, however, they are very tractable; 
tliey get along at a good pace, and readily obey the 
driver's whip (which he employs more than his reins) 
notwithstanding the impatience they pretend to shew 
by rampant pawings, vehement snortings, and devia- 
ting plunges. The horse in France generally displays 
the native and natural appearance of that fine animal, 
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wliieh is seldom seen in England. The particular 
Ireed of each province is kept distinct, and in its pure 
state, and it accordingly evinces that original spirit 
and peculiarity of disposition which constitute what is 
ealled character, and which, putting utility out of the 
question, is infinitely more interesting than combined 
qualities, and made-up perfections. 

A conductor is attached to each Diligence, whose du- 
ties, if they were properly laid down^ would answer to 
those of our guards ; but bis chief business, according 
to his practice, is to sleep, closely shut up in the Cab- 
riolet (which is a covered seat in front,) and to take 
his place at the head of the table, with tlie passengers, 
at their meals. Uhis used to be customary in Eng- 
land : the stage-coachmen in our country, fifty years 
ago, wore large laced cocked hats, and held it their 
province to carve for their livirtg charge. Probftbly 
they considered themselves as standing in a sort of pa- 
ternal relationship towards those who were entrust- 
ed to tlieir superintendance for the journey — which, if 
it happened to be one of any great length, was then a 
very serious matter. There is something very primi- 
tive and simple in this custom : it proves that people 
were not then so much in the habit, as they are now, 
of regarding every thing as trifling, and of looking with 
indifTcrence at the skill which they do not possess. 
"What is now called a trip from London to Edinburgh^ 
was then an occurrence that gave interest and dignity 
to tlie remainder of a man's existence ; and the person- 
age who conducted this important movement, was look- 
ed up to as one whose responsible situation, and emi- 
nent attainments, were more than sufllcient to make 
np for any inequality of rank. Bnglaud has now ad- 
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tensive^ and her instruments so complete, that almost 
aD events and undertakings have become to her 
coD[imon-p1ace and easy. She is no longer awe-strnck^ 
by distance, and consequently has lost much of her re- 
spect for stage-coachmen, vfhom she has sent from the 
parlour of the inn to the kitchen, 

France is still in a much earlier state : and hence 
there is a racincss about the manners in her provinces, 
as well as a marked distinction between her classes, 
which cause her peasantry, and the inhabitants of her 
country towns, to. bear a much nearer resemblance to 
those of Scotland, than to those of England. This re- 
semblance in otlier respects struck me very forcibly ; 
it exists, strongly in point of dress, and the dishes 
which are presented at the inns have a very near relation- 
ship to Scotch cookery. In these instances the coinci* 
dence must be traced to the early connexion between 
the tw^o countries, of which every reader of history 
knows. But there is also a Scotch air about the inhab- 
itants and country of Normandy. The features of the 
former have much of the Scotch cast ; and the short- 
coated, bare-headed girls, the thin-faced, rigid-nerved 
men, the slovenly cottages, the irregularities of cultiva- 
tion, the non-descript appearan<^e of tiie people and an- 
imals that collect round the Diligences at the post hou- 
ses, all concurred to bring Scotland to my recollection. 
The beggars assisted to do this : many of thetn were 
idiots : many paralytics ; — every variety of human in- 
firmity and distortion made its appeal to compassion. 
Most of the^e in England would have been confined in 
the parochial receptacles for such sufferers — ^but in 
Scotland, as in France, we perpetually meet with them 
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in the roads and streets. I do not mean to say^ that 
mendicity is not to be found in the southern division 
of the United Kingdom ; — it is shamefully common, and 
the beggars there are of the worst class, being the idle 
rather than the incapacitated^ tlie profligate young, ra- 
tliier than the exhausted old. Disease in England, 
however, is seldom seen soliciting relief; it speedily 
becdraes the object of regular provision ; vdiereas in 
Scotland you are not often importuned but by bodily or 
mental derangement. The spectacle is, consequently, 
more shocking, but the national character sufiers less 
in consequence. 

The general aspect of the country between the coast 
and the capital of France, especially that part of it 
nearest the former, gives the idea of a kingdom that 
has suffered ; that has^been reduced from what it was 
to what it is. It is ax>parent that something" lias hap- 
pened to it, which has not only stopped improvement, 
but actually removed its condition downwards. Many 
of the Chateaus are in ruins ; others are inhabited by 
the poor, whose children were to be seen playing in 
roofless and windowless summer-houses^ standing in 
desolate gairdens, which give an affecting token that 
calamity has befallen the original possessors; There is 
something inftnitcly more melancholy in the appearance 
of that land, the capacities of which are superior to the 
state of its inhabitants, than of that where the people 
are evidently cramped aud depressed by the deficien- 
cies of nature, and in the general absence of means. 
It is more pitiable to see the human body falling away 
ftx)m its coverings, than incommoded by over- 
growing them. France, in that part of it through 
which I travelled, is fiiU of signs that disoi*ganization 
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ftitd destruction have been, at work. Neglected ave- 
nues^ unemployed out-houses, unappropriated means of 
various kinds, all tend to shew that the population has 
been reduced in circumstanc.es as well as in numbers* 
Large houses by the road side are almost deserted ; 
and their few occupiers are (tf so mean and miserable a 
description, that it is evident they must have been thrown 
into their present places by some violence, that has re- 
moved the natural owners from their pn^r spheres, 
and filled their situations with those who are incompe- 
tent to discharge their functions towards society. The 
eonsequenee is, a general appearance of impoverish* 
ment and unsuitableness. To judge from such hasty 
observation, as passing along the roads and through 
the towns would permit, I should certainly say tliat 
men were few in this part of the country of France ; 
but although the fact is probable in itself, and affirmed 
on better authority than I can offer in its support, I do 
imt wish to press my testimony as adding any thing to 
the evidence. 

It is affirmed, indeed, and by those who may be* 
deemed good authorities, tliat the agricultural condition 
of France is much improved since the Bevdution ; — ^in 
no less a ratio, it is said, than one-fifth* .The fact is 
certainly not improbable, nor at all inconsistent with 
what has been stated. In the first place, agricultural 
science has made a considerable progress in Europe 
generally within that period, and this must Jiave efilect- 
ed a considerable change for the better in agricultural 
practice in France,- as well as elsewhere, had the old 
sjstem continued : in the second, it is not to be doubted 
that the breaking up of the large estates, consequent 
on the destruction of the nobility^ and the throwing of 
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the land of France^ in smaller distributjotisy into the 
hands of persons iji active habits, interested to render 
it as profitable as possible, would be followed by an im- 
provement of cultivation*. The question is, whether 
this increased production of the earth, which certainly 
is in itself calculated to be a source of increased na* 
tional prosperity and individual happiness, has in real« 
ity been so to this kingdom ? It does not follow as a 
matter of course, that the growth of grain, &c. must 
render a people affluent in their general condition ; for 
on this principle the Indians, whose country produces 
gold and precious stones, should be esteaned wealthier 
than the merchants of Leadenhall-street It does ap- 
]>ear to me that, as yet, France has not reaped much 
benefit from the alteration : there seem to have been 
counteracting causes hitherto at work, thwarting the 
best tendencies of what has resulted from her political 
changes— but these changes have certainly laid the 
foundation for much future good, and under a wise su- 
perintendance, it cannot be long appearing. 

I ought to mention, that these observations chiefly 
apply to tiie country between Dieppe and Rouen ; less 
of the character in question is noticeable between Rou^ 
and Paris— that is to say, it is less marked, but the gen- 
eral cast of feature is the same. Tet, although the con- 
dition of the people seemed low, I had soon occasion to 
observe, that their spirits and manners are of a lighter, 
and, accorfling to first appearances, of a more cordial 
quality than those of England. I had not travelled far 
before I was presented with the sight of one of those 
rustic dances, which almost inseparably connect them* 
sdves with our pkasantest ideas of continental scenery, 
imumueh as they are a yevy favourite toj^e of descrip- 
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Om in the most graeefiil &bl€s^ and most interesting 
namttiveiSy that hare touched on oontineiital customs. 
Perhaps the reality did not appear quite so swimmingly 
elegant^ and eiastiely joyous, as the fiuicy of the thing 
had been. In Stern^s aceomtt of the dancing grace 
after supper, the young men, H I reooUeet rightly, 
changed t4ieir sabots, or wooden shoes, for others more 
neat in their look, and more adapted to lively motion-— 
but on the road to Rouen they retained them. These 
gave a heavy prancing air to the steps (rf the lads ; nor 
were tiie girls exactly the <* creatures trf the element ;*' 
which in imagination triponTcivet verdure, with a gaie- 
ty that has nothing of thie? coarseness of mirth, and a 
tenderness that is purified from tlie grossness of sense. 
It was evident enough that the gallantry of these rural 
dancers was not a whit more sentimental than we find 
it in the inn-yards of our great North-road, when the 
passing coachmen pay their devoirs to the expectant 
chamber-maids. Nevertheless the village dance of 
France is a very agreeable addition to the other rural 
objects that salute the travelling stranger. The old 
Mks sitting with an air of ruminating complacency by 
the side of the merry whirl, give a family look to the 
group ; and the youthful couples, all animation, not- 
withstanding the utter absence of eatables and drinka- 
bles-^whieh are absolutely necessary to even tolerable 
good humour when people meet in England)— and all . 
activity, notwithstanding the heaviness of their wooden 
shoes, afford a very striking specimen ol a nation, 
where the current of existence glides lightly on- 
taking a brisker turn from its impediments, catching 
qmrklesfrom its idialkmness, and throwing a dazzling 
efibet OEoand its deepest falls> at the bottooi of whic'B 
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it collects again ta rusfi onward in^ an undiminislieJ^ 
and even more ardent stream^ Personal deprivatknis^ 
of most kinds^ are, probably, more numerous in France 
than in England ; but it is certain that sorrow and suf- 
fering do not present themselves so frequently to casusd 
observation in the former country as in the latter.^^ 
The aggravations of a harsh spirit are more common 
here tlian there : the necessitous with us are perpet^ 
ually quarrelling and tormenting among themselves. 
Tlie husband spends his pittance in getting drunk, and 
then tumbles home to beat his wretched, and not very 
resigned wife and children ; cries and altercations are 
always heard near the dwellings of our miserable ; but 
the French jKwr are of a different temperament. Their 
minds do not swell and chafe under the influence of se- 
vere circumstances. This may be, and in my opinion 
is, because they want depth ; the storm that throws the 
Atlantic into a terrible commotion, only causes a few 
ripples on the surfoce of a garden pond ; the mere 
pleasure-boat, 4)f course, rides most safely and pleasant- 
ly on the latter— ^while the ocean, with all its dangers 
and deformities, is the sphere for high enterprize, and 
affords the means for effecting the noblest purposes. 

As it grew dark we passed through some small towns> 
in each of which we hurried by several lighted-up 
houses of public reception, where crowds of both sexes 
were assembled — apparently all courteousness and de- 
corum — ^regaling with such weak beverages as a very 
sjnall beer, and coffee — and gratifying the jiggisb- pro- 
pensities of their minds by the sound of fiddles. The 
labouring Englishman has but little disqpositton to regale 
himself in the company of women, and is still less in- 
clined to shew to his female equals those forms of def* 
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erence and gallant attentions, which arc parte of the 
established system of genteel society. It would seem 
as if he spurned courtesy from him in a bitter sense of 
ite inapplicabUity to the necessary coarseness of his 
condition. The quick feeling of what is ridicfllous and 
unsuitable, which distinguishes our people, has a ten- 
dency to make them deride all forms that are strongly 
contrasted to realities, aii^ to throw away with a des- 
perate disdain, all that finery of manner that is not of 
a-piece with their circumstances. 

As we approached to Rouen, the road became a 
straight avenue, with trees on each side, which is gen- 
erally the case near the large towns of France. The 
uniformity of line which this presents to the eye after 
a while grows tiresome ; but as objects in the neigh- 
bourhood of cities must in some measure be associated 
with ideas of art and regularity, the stateliness and 
preparati0n of these roads may be justified, although 
certainty not on the principles of rural beauty. When 
we came within amile of the capital of Normandy, we 
found large lamps hung over the centre of the road by 
ropes passed completely across it, and fastened to the 
trees on each side. This is a mode of lighting which 
is generally adopted in France, and has its origin in 
tlie exclusive consideration that was paid to the wishes 
and interests of the higher classes. The pedestrian 
must stumble on his way as he can, through darkness 
and dirt, by the sides of theVoad or street; neither foot- 
path nor pavement is prepared for his accommodation, 
and the light is thrown where it wOl be of use to the 
occupier of the chariot. Even in tolerably fine weath- 
er, the spectacle afibrded by those who walk in the 
countiy near Paris is pitiable. The women drag their 
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legs^ with long intenrals between each step, through 
^eep and thick mudf and have often to balance them- 
selves on one^ while the other carefully dives into the 
chasm to slip the foot into a tenacious shoe that has re- 
mained behind. Indictments of parishes and presen- 
tationd by gmnd juries, are means which we possess, 
and are not slack to use^ for ensuring public convenience 
and right. But they arise out of the equality of oui* 
government, and are employed under the influence of 
an established feeling of personal independence— in 
these we have yet the advantage of our continental 
neighbours. 

The streets of Rouen Were full of gmupes collected 
' round ballad singers ; a crowd was streaming from the 
theatre as we entered ; the . cafes (coflbe-houses) ap- 
peared numerous and all thronged ^ music was heard 
in most of them ; games of chance were playing^ at 
some of the tables ; at others gallantry seemed the or- 
der -of the evening. I walked into a bookseller's shop 
shortly after my arrival; the person who attended, 
while I was looking at a set of Rousseau's works, before 
words had been exchanged between us, put into my 
hands, with a smirk and a bow, a oiiserable book full 
of vulgar pn'flsgacy. Had he been taught, by expe- 
rience, that such presentations were likely to be accept- 
able to the Englisli travellers in his country ? If we so 
account for his conduct, this anecdote is enough to make 
us ashamed of ourselvcjs. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE ehanees of travelliog threw amongst our party a 
Toung English shop-keeper^ who had taken it into his 
head to pay a visit to Paris of one week's duration. 
He must, he said, be back to business by Monday, for 
the bustling time was coming on. He knew not one 
word of the French language, not a single individual 
in the French capital : his days and nights had been 
devoted, not to Belles-Lettres, but to the ledger; yet 
he was determined to see for himself what was fine in 
the Louvre. This was the great object of his expedi- 
tion, and it was disappointed— for the Louvre was shut 
against the public when he arrived, and he did not stay 
long enough to enable us to fulfil our promise of pro- 
curing him a permission to be admitted. He was an 
excellent national specimen, of faults as well as of good 
qualities — and furnished some amusing contrasts on the 
road ; so that his introduction here will probably be 
held very excusable. Never were instinctive curiosi- 
iy, personal confidence, and regardless intrepidity, 
more conspicuous than in the travels of this personage. 
fie knew but one side of every question, and he was 
as positive as if he had spent his life in impartial ex- 
amination ; he had provided for nothing, but he was 
quite sure of finding himself comfortable in every thing. 
He had not procured a passport, for he was certain 
passports were all nonsense — ^they would never dai*e 
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to stop an Englishman ; ope could travel all over En- 
gland without a passport. He had no letter of credit, 
or French money of any kind^ but he had plenty of 
bank-notes, and he would like to see a Frenchman re- 
fuse a Bank of England note ! Of course he was expo- 
sed to many difficulties, whichj had he been alone, he 
would have found very serious ; but he treated them 
all with the utmost carelessness, and attributed them 
to the awkwardness, and ignorance of the people 
amongst, whom be had come. 

The first occurrence that a little shook his notion 
that an Englishman might stride, like a superior being 
over France, just as he pleased, attending to none of 
its customs or rules, and be treated with respectful sub- 
mission by its inhabitants — ^was the entrance of a young ' 
French dragoon officer, of a fine commanding figure, 
and authoritative expression of face, into the Diligence. 
Our shop-keeper saluted him with just such a look of 
familiar examination as tliat with which Sir Joseph 
Banks would regard an inhabitant of a South Sea isl- 
and on his first visit to Soho Square : but tliere was a 
checking haughtiness in the returned glances that soon 
had its influence on the spirits and behaviour of our 
countryman. The soldier, it was easy to see, had no 
feeling of partiality towards the foreigners he had ac- 
cidentally joined: and he soon explained the state' of 
his mind in this respect, by pulling out of his pocket a 
snuff-box, on the top of which there was a beautiful 
portrait of Napoleon in enamel. He carried his devo- 
tion so far as to bear about his person another ]X)rtrait 
of the same individual suspended by a black ribbon^ 
worn round his neck. He was evidently a gentleqfian, *' 
and was the first we had seen in Frafice who bore that 
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assurance in his external appearance: tills circunf-- 
stance I believe repressed our companion far more than 
the fierce sword and fiercer looks of the stranger* 
Besides^ all that our traveller had read in his country's 
newspapers of that monsglier Bonaparte, rushed into his 
mind, and to have before his eyes, and actually touch* 
ing his knees, a man who wore the pictures of such a 
wretch, who clearly i*egretted his downfall, and who had 
most probably taken a part in his dreadful deeds, quite 
bewildered the comprehension, and overpowered the 
senses of the Englishman* He probably would not 
have felt more alarmed or horror-struck if Doctor Faus- 
tus, immediately after making over his soul to the De- 
vil, had sat down within six inches of him ; or if one of 
those human beings who float down the Ganges, de- 
vouring copses, had come reeking from such a repast 
to breathe in his face* 

The officer resisted conversation with more firmness 
than is usual in France : it generally happens there 
that sulkiness soon gives way to loquacity, but our mil- 
itary companion cut off the approaches to his sentiments, 
and shut himself up in almost total incommunicative- 
ness» Once only he made an observation which hove 
on the state of public affairs ; and it was perfectly ex- 
planatory of the whole system of his thinking—its caus- 
es as well as its condition. Something was said to con- 
vey a civil compliment to France, in an expressiim of 
satisfaction that she was now qien to the visits of Eng- 
lishmen, and a hope was added, tliat this jdeasant in- 
tercourse might last,^{md the tranquility of Europe re- 
main uninterrupted.— The remark was not addressed 
ta the offieer^ but he replied to it, evidently under ft 
strong impulse— *^< Very good, Gentlem^-^is tran- 

£ 
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quility of £ttrope is a fine thing— 4)ut will it not keep 
me ^ always a Captain 9 '^Ibujoun Capiiaine^ was the 
empiiatic conclusion of this sudden burst from tacb- 
turnity* 

He did not long continue with us, and the traveller 
(if a week looked after him s^s he descended the steps 
of the vehicle^ as a man looks after the smoke of a piece 
of artillery, that has suddenly gone off near him, and 
startled hitn more through the inQuence of surprise ttian 
of fear. Our countryman witlidrew his looks slowly 
fit>m the disappearing object of his astonishment, and 
then fiKcd his eyes on ours, as if to say— ^* fftUp this is 
someUmig, hawerver P* To those of us who had spoken 
to the Fi*enchnHin, he addressed himself with that sort 
of admiring curiosity for information, which the crowd, 
who visit a menagerie of wild beasts, shew towards the 
man w1m> dare put his hand into the lion's mouth, and 
venture within i*each ofthe tiger's paw, ^ Did be really, 
then, like Bonaparte ?" — ^« Had he been at Moscow V^ 
<< Was he likely to rebel against Louis the Eigiiteenth?'^ 
But this serious surpi*ise over, there was siNnetbing 
indiseribably droll in the easy scorn with which the per* 
son in question encountered all the novelties that the 
roads of France presented-^except indeed the novelties 
of the table, against which he seriously protested, and 
fiir some time maintained a very determined resistance, 
repulsing from him fricaseed pullets and stewed veal, 
with a haughty disdain, until he was subdued by hun-» 
ger, as many other independent spirits have been before 
him. From the cu{is, too, in which coffee was served 
up^ he shrunk a Httle at first, inasmuch as they struck 
him as being very like those that hdd pomatum in 
England; but with all these prejudi<5lbSy there was an 
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bimself, which denoted an active and not a weak mind : 
it seemed^ from his manner, as if he felt it due to lti« 
country, while he was absent from her, to laugh at, of 
abase every thing that difibred from her customs, but 
that he would after his return, ponder upon what he 
had^ seen in a more impartial spirit than that in which 
he had observed. 

At one of the stages on the road to Paris a friend fell 
into conversation with a Frenchman advanced beyond 
the middle age, who soon discovered that he wMlf 
ami had been, a faithful adherent of the family of the 
Bourbons j nor had the short period of their return yet 
removed from bis manner that aii^ of repressed feelings 
and concealed opinion—of trembling suspicion^ and 
shrinking cautton-^which arises from a consciousneisfi 
of belonging to a beaten and an obnoxious party. If 
this bear with it the expression of weakness, the un* 
changing devotion and resigned endurance with wliich 
it is coupled, cause the general character to take an 
elevation fi'om its very depression, and a grandeur from 
its very infirmities. This relic of a destroyed system, 
deeming the inn an unfit place for conversation, took the 
strangers home to his small cottage, to talk fondly of 
the reviving lilies, and enquire anxiously whether the 
«ufft*rings of twenty years were now to be sueceeded 
by ample restoration and special favour. Here they 
found assembled an interesting French famUy: the 
grandmother bent with age^ sat beside a wood fire ; the 
wife rose to receive them with a look ftiU of recollec- 
tions of the past, and a manner uniting ease with re- 
serve, and distance with affability. A fine youth, her 
mm, and two little el»ldi*en, completed the ^roiipe. — 
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Mingled with the politeness of the reception^ there 
could be seen an expression of interrogation and sur- 
prise, denoting that for a long time they had been un- 
accustomed to visitings, that the routine of their liveB 
had for years been narrow and unvaried, and had at 
length produced an effect on their minds, causing them 
to think much of trifles, and wonder at that which had 
but little in it of tlie remarkable. The children came 
up to tlie strangers and touched their clothes, as curious 
persons touch a suit of armour in the tower. The heads 
of this family had lived out all the horrors of the temps 
de la terreuVf (time of terror J but they had suflTered 
much I and, as if a fondness for alarm had arisen out of 
the troubles they had experienced, they permitted them- 
Belves to be thrown into needless consteniation by the 
- advance of the allies — ^packing up all their little mat- 
ters to get out of the way, although the annies were by 
no means near that pai-t of the country. The men- 
tioning tlie name of Louis XVI. forcibly shot a pang 
across their frames ; and when Louis XVIIL was spo- 
ken of, it seemed to give them but small assurance of 
better days. They appeared to feel as if 

«* Affliction were enamojir'd of their parts, 
** And they were wedded to calamity." 

The Frenchman, witli isomething of a consequential 
bustle, led the way up stairs to what he called his study ; 
the room was full of stuffed specimens of all the birds 
and animals of his neighbourliood, weasels, hawks, pig- 
eons, &c.-^together with shells, stone» and grottos^ 
artificial flowers, curious watches and 'time pieces. 
He pointed to his treasures with silent looks that rested 
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complacently on them^ on his companions^ and on htm- 
self; and after permitting admiration to indulge itself 
awhile^ he said, it was thus he amused his leisui*e hours. 
It was afterwards found, that he had furnished almost 
every house in the village in the same way ; the vil- 
lagers were enabled to decorate their chimney-pieces 
as museums by his bounty. On descending again^ one 
of the family asked if flieir guests would like to see one 
of their own countrywomen who lived in the neighbour- 
hood. She was sent for immediatdy— «and the children 
got close to hear English spoken ; but this female em- 
igrant had almost forgotten her native language^ and 
seemed more embarrassed than pleased by the ren-* 
contre. 

Beyond Rouen the road was lined with apple and 
pear trees ; and as we came nearer to Paris, the vine- 
yards spread themselves on each side, throwing a fine 
tint over the face of the country by their broad leaves,, 
turned to a reddish yelk)w in the decline of the au- 
tumn. Many objects gave notice of our approach to 
the capital ; and some of us became restlessly thought- 
ful in consequence. At last a Frenchman pointed out 
Montmartf^ taking care to ex^ain to us, as strangers^ 
why he requestel particular attention to it, by a refer- 
ence to the battle that jdaced Paris in the power of the 
allies, and caused the overthrow of Bonaparte's gov- 
ernment; We replied that we had heard of the cir- 
comstSJLnces before — and we felt as if it were ^easanter^ 
for a little while at first, to contemplate what we saw^ 
tiian to hear it described. 
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CHAPTER y. 



THE great strength of that attraction wiiich has drawn 
so many thousands from these Islands to the capital of 
France, Is not, I apprehend, so much the influence of 
¥7hat are generally understood by the term curiosities ; . 
it efaiefly arises, if I mistake not, out of the strange 
events c^ the times that are just past Tiiese have given 
to the kingdom in question, a character of the romantic 
class in our public's estimation. They regarded it dur- 
ing the season of their exclusion, with sentiments of 
wonder^ certainly not unmingled with awe — ^they knew 
it only in tremendous results, as a volcano is known :: 
the interior i»ticess, by which these were produced, 
wa» hidden from their eyes, and formed the subject of 
many an anxious but uncertain speculation. It was 
natural, therefore, that they should rush towards it at 
the first moment of admission, impelled by that intense 
fedkig which the mind experience49, when the scenes 
of great agitations, of remai*kaUe occurrences, or tlie 
seats af formidable beings, are suddenly rendered ac- 
ces^le, after they liave been for a k>i^ period watched 
with ceaseless vigilance, but defended from observation 
by imminent danger. One would eagerly go to see the 
lair from which the lion had just been driven ; his late 
presenee would be sufficient to direct breathless curi- 
osity to even the eommonest weeds and bushes. The 
*^^ank sand left by a deluge, is calculated ta exeite the 
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fiuMimest emotions ; and an opening in the earth, filled 
with stagnant water, which we sfaiMiId pass unnoticed 
if iininformed of its origin, rivets our steps^ and sug- 
gests almost endless meditation, when we leani that it 
is the effect of an earthquake that has caused the dis- 
appearance of cities^ and spread terror and destruction 
thixmgh provinces. 

Paris possesses this sort of moral and historical in-^ 
terest in the greatest degree : but it is also rich in what 
is calculated to strike the eye by picturesque and grand 
effect ; to satisfy the sensualist, by su^Ijing various 
and artful enjoyment ; to delight the gay, by dispensing 
a profusion of captivating pleasures ; to gi^tify the taste- 
ful, by a combination of skilU elegance and feeling ; to 
suggest reflection, and pleasingly emjrfoy research, by 
effigying the events of a far distant date, and pteturing 
manners that have long been obsolete ; to administer 
to the wants of the scholar, by supplying vast collected 
stores of all tlie materials of human knowledge ^ and, 
in fine, to affiH*d an uhmatchable treat to the student of 
mai^ind, by discovering and even dispbiying to imme- 
diate observation, all that can give a thorough insight 
into character and condition* 

This last circumstance forms the most extraordinary 
peculiarity of Paris. Compared with the cities of most, 
otiter countries, it is tike a glass bee-hive compared 
with those that are made of straw* You see, without 
trouble, into all its hoards— ^all its creatures perform idl 
tiieir operations full in the face of all : what others eon-* 
sign to secrecy and silence^ they throw <9en.to daylight, 
and fliMTound with tite buzzing of fluttering swarms^i-*- 
Of tbe French, or, at least, of the French of the e«p- 
ital^ it may be said, ttat the essence of tiieir exMeto^ 
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is a cansdausrtesa tfbdtig ctaerced* People^ in general^ 
permit this only to take its place with yarioiis motivea 
and feelings that check each other» ajid produce a mix- 
^ conduct— in which a person lives a little for hi* 
fbrefatbet«» a little for himself, a little for his family, 
k little for Ills friends, a little for the public, and a litde 
for posterity. But the Parisians, (for to them I confine 
my remarks, as they are tlie only specimen of the na-^ 
tion with which I am acquainted) lire only for the bus«< 
tie and notice of presMit society. Hence it is, that they 
have not a notion of retirement, even where they dress 
and sleep, but, at the expense of much convenience^ 
receive company in their bed-rooms, which are furnish- 
ed accordingly : hence the cleverest individuals are 
not happy, unless they mingle with the silliest in coteries ; 
hence Paris is full of literary societies, libraries, insti«" 
tutes, museums, &c. : hence every thing choice that it 
possesses is made a common exhibition o[; and the 
multitude are invited to examine that which philosophei*» 
only can understand, and admire that tlie beauties of 
which can be only appreciated by cultivated intellect^ 
guided by refined taste. 

The effect of all this display is striking in the ex- 
treme ; and further, it is most advantageous for stran- 
gers. The value of the character that occasions it, is 
a matter for after consideration. It will occur, how- 
ever, TO every one, at the instant, that, although it is 
very desirable to have living models of female beauty 
exposed for the use of tlie artist, the obliging creatures^ 
who so expose themselves, do not occupy the higliest 
place in our esteem. It may be adLed— and the Par- 
isians will ask with much sincerity— .what are graces 
and eharms given for» if they are not to be brought 
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out to notice ? One must be very metaphysical to an- 
swer this question in form— and the sound feelings of 
my readers will sutficiently answer it for themselves in 
substance. 

The present work is intended to connect the sepa- 
rate sources of interest that have been adverted to, 
more closely tlian has yet been done; so that each object 
in Paris may bear on the mind with a foi*ce, concentra- 
ted from all of them that are in any wise applicable to 
itself. Tiie view of external magnificence may be 
rendered much more touching by a reference to the 
complications and reverses of human fortune of which 
the interior has been the scene. A common lamp-post 
is worth a look, when pointed out as the instrument of 
revolutionary execution. A parade in the Place de Ca- 
romal may be rendered interesting to more than drill- 
serjeants, by calling up the recollection, that the men 
who are now practising the lock-step in front of the 
window of Louis XVIII. are those who threatened Eng- 
land from the shores of Boulogne, who blew up the 
Kremlin, and retired thi'ough all the horrors of war and 
winter, under the standards of Bonaparte ! If a juggler's 
exhibition on the Boulevarde^ can be made to illustrate 
a characteristic feature of the people among whom it 
takes place, let us stop with the children to look at the 
tricks. Even the high and huge bonnets of the French 
females, I must candidly say, although my countrywo- 
men may frown, contain matters well worthy of regard ; 
and it is not the legs of the ladies alone that are exposed 
in Paris by the dirtiness of the streets, and the want of 
pavement. 

A Dving author, speaking of Rome, says, that *^ he 
who delights to range in thought over the past, and to 
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converse with the great of ancient times, will here finil 
an inexhaustible fund of inforination in every street, and 
the memory of some noble achievement or illustrious 
person meeting him at every turn/' The histoi*ieal as- 
soeiations with the .streets and buildings of Paris, in 
the mind of a stranger, are not of so agi*eeable a na- 
ture. To rake into the ashes of the past, merely to 
find something offensive, is not either a dignified or a 
humane occupation ; but we may be permitted to de- 
seend among the foulest vestiges of disease and death, 
for the sake of deriving from th^m useful instruction 
and striking examples. It is due to. truth — and it 
seems to me absolutely required by present circumstan- 
ees — ^tu state, that tiie impressions which Paris makes 
on the feelings of him who for the first time a])proaches 
its barriers, do not at all coincide with the favourite 
boasts of its people, nor support that splendid national 
eliaracter, which, notwithstanding all the acknowledged 
national faults, they persist in thinking the predominat- 
ing distinction of France, in the eyes of an admiring 
vorld. In their capital, it is true, are collected all the 
troptiies and commemorations of their arms — the glory 
of which, as they fancy, strikes out with a lusti*e tlvat 
obscures every thing but itself. In it are amassed the 
eiioicest treasures of art, that have been taken from 
their native and natural seats, to excite the wonder 
of crowds instead of the sensibility of a few — and, like 
other exotics, to be the objects of formal care and mag- 
nificent accommodation that ill repay them for what 
they have lost : — and in it are Palaces, Pillars, Seavans, 
Theatres, Gardens, which a Parisian, who carries 
Lemonade on his back, will tell you render Paris in- 
disputably the Athens of Europe^ But although a 
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stranger knows he ia arriving at all this» it is not any 
of it that is first suggested to him by what he sees and 
reeolleets of this famous [dace. Bloodshed^ fieUeness, 
and falsehood, ai*e the overpowering ideas that rise 
in his mind on this ocaasion, and, however indisposed 
he may be to illiberal impressions, he feels that he is 
entering ivhere nothing is secure or can afford securiUf. 
This is the most horrible of ail feeling ; and Paris in- 
inspires it more than any otiier habitable spot on the 
globe. Go where one will, elsewhere, there will appear 
§nme respected ground, on which he who gets a footing 
wiH be safe ; tliere will appear some sheltering, if it 
even be under gross prejudices, or be only derivable 
from the factious spirit of one party eager to disappoint 
the passions of another. In Turkey the ery of Mah ! 
will ensure good treatment : tohe received as a son by 
the fiercest American tribe, it is only necessary for a 
stranger to bear suiTocation over kindled straw, and al- 
low his body to be the bed of a chevanx dejrixe of light- 
ed matelies: the Hottentots, though they might be 
tempted to commit outrages by a cordon Uei4 and gfAi 
cross, never forget the reqiect that is due to a patch of 
filth stuck u|)on siMne conspicuous part of the human 
figure: even 

^ The Cftnnibftlfl which each other eat. 

The Anthropophagi, and men whose head« 
Do \gniw bene»th their shoulders," 

will in general give protection in retui*n for a conform- 
ity to their standards of mannei'S, and codes of morals ; 
but Paris does not present yoii with one system of opifi- 
ionsy or courae of conduc^t, that has not — (I do not mean 
in the lapse of years, naturally eausihg a progress, or, 
«f you wiU^ a change of setttiment>-«but in the mere 
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fi^ak of tbe day, lasting but for the day) betrayed tbose 
to destruction who trusted to its popularity. 
Just before reaching this Capital, the traveller passes 
through the town of Saint Denis^ which may be almost 
said to form one of its suburbs. Here stands the famous 
and beautiful Abbey, which had from its foundation in 
the early ages been the mausoleum of the Soveieigns 
of France, till the 13th of August, 1793, when the Par- 
isians assembled in the Champs Elysees* to eelebrate, by 
what they called a national festival, the acceptance of 
one* of their new constitutional codes. The arrange- 
ment of this civic fete was entrusted to David the pain- 
ter, wh6 has not yet got rid of^tiie impressions of that 
period, but still gives us, on his canvasses, Assassins for 
heroes, and Butchers for patriots. It has been descri- 
bed as combining all the absurdites of Pagan idolatry 
with the most ridiculous mummeries r^ corrupted wor- 
ship ; fraternal kisses were mingled on mouths that had 
actually drunk the blood and gnawed the flesh of their 
fellow creatures ; the Commissioners of the Sections 
grasped the olive branch in one hand, and the inerusted 
pike in the other ; and as a bit of amiable sentimenU 
which must always be introduced by the French in 
whatever they do, birds were set free, with light ecdlarft 
on their necks, inscribed with the rights of man, that 
in their flight they might carry to Heaven, from the 
Jacobin club, and the crowd of September murderers, 
<< testimonial of tbe restoration of liberty and happiness 
on earth !" It was on this day, that the worsluppers of 
the National Genius, and the invokers of the National 
Spirit, proceeded to Saint Denis to consummate their 
national celebration by dismantling its fine and venerable 

*£lyaian Fields. 
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Abbey, destroying tiie tombs of their kii^ and heroes^ 
disinterring their remains, and administering to the 
wanton merriment of the rabble by furnishing tiiem with 
the skull of Henry IVth* to use as a foot ball. These 
i|re among the first reeoUeetions suggested to the trav- 
eller by what he sees in the neigbourhood of Far- 
is ; — and they make him feel, I repeat, that he is go- 
ing where there is nothing secure, or that can afford 
security ; for what confidence of any kind can exist 
among those, who, in the vanity of the present, lose all 
respect, iiffection, and eren tolerance for the past, who 
reconcile what is most atrocious in practice to the boast 
of fine prindple, who commit the meanest actions in the 
proudest feeling of Tain glory, and the most cruel, with- 
out for an instant doubting that they are models and 
mirrors of polished politeness. 

The traveller, proceeding onward from Saint Denisy 
arrives at the barrier of Paris on that side. It is guar- 
ded by Douaniers imd Military ; the former are pro- 
vided with steel weapons, very much like small swords, 
to probe into the loading of ws^ggons, &c. for contra- 
band goods. The stoppage here, the appearance of the 
instruments of authority, all so much harsher and abso- 
lute in their air tlian those to which he has been accus- 
tuaed, and the long* prospect up the narrow and dirty 
Rue du Fauxbawrg 8aifU*Dem8, crowded ^ith persons 
of the lower orders in sii^gular costumes, do not re- 
move from the Englishman, arriving in the dusk of 
the evening, the impressions which the town of Saint 
Denis occasioned* The hSty houses, on the contraiy^ 
^eeon to frown blackly on hitn as he passes-^and, ^an- 
Gin|[; back im eye at the barrier, he almost shrinks to 
ftnA that he is wijlihin it He remembers that it used 
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to be dhut to the destruction of numbers^ at the sound 
of the Cannon and the Tocsin, those terrible signals of 
confusion and slaughter — signals at \^hich the good 
^mUed and retired sadly within their houses, to wait 
the infliction of some new enormity — and which called 
forth the bad to organize depredation and carnage. 

Still advancing, bis carriage passes under the Parte 
8airU Beins, (gate-way of Saint Denis.) This is a fine 
massive piece of architecture, simply grand, and gives 
to the English traveller tbe first proof that he is enter- 
ing a city* where much attention has been devoted to 
external decoration, and the magnificence of the build- 
ings has long been considered a favourite objeet of the 
govemraent's care, and the nation's pride. It is sev- 
enty-two feet high, by seventy-two wide. The bas- 
reliefs, &c. were in part executed by the famous Gi- 
rarclon, who was only prevented from completing them 
by being called off to achieve the splendid glories of 
Versailles. This erection, which is more properly a 
triumphal arch than the gate of a town, was built to 
the honour of the victories of Louis the Fourteenth. 
The rapidity of this monarch's conquests in 1<^72, says 
its historian — ^the passage of the Rhine, and foity strong 
places and three provinces submitting to the laws of 
the Conqueror in the space of two*months, induced tlie 
town of Paris to elevate to him a new monument. Like 
evei*y other monument which Paris contains, it now 
principally commemorates the ingratitude and inconsis- 
tency of the people. The inscnptions in honour of 
Louis were destroyed, as a French writer says, **par 
k delire revobitionnairef^^ (by the revolutionary delirium.) 
Bonaparte, with his usual feeling for justice, and mag- 
nammous regard tor tbe glory of others^ had his own 
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name inseribe'd on tha entaUatiire ; and, under soiQe 
of the letters indicating the late existence of his imiie- 
rial tyranny, there were still to be seen relics of the 
reign of terror, in bits of the words IMtrte, EgaliH. 
They almost seemed to have been left purposely by 
those employed to make ttie last alteration^ as a visible 
reproach to their countrymen, wlw, in improving their 
condition, have never stopped short of the opposite ex- 
tremes of impropriety, and whose vanity has never 
been checked from emblazoning their present moods, 
and their fashionable systems, in all the grandeur of 
decoration, and the tinsel of language, by the circom- 
stance of their all in turn heaping disgrace on tlieir 
predecessors. The TorU 8(Ani JDem, when I passed 
under it, was, in consequence of the restoratbn of tlie 
Bqarbons, returning back to its original office of dia- 
playing tlie trophies of Xjouis the Fourteenth ! The 
better way would be to leave niches in these public 
monuments, in which different heads and names might 
be slid, as occasion requires, in the same way as the 
ever changing days of the month are slid into the dial- 
plates of our clocks. 
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CHAPTER TL 



WE have an English comedy — (not a very good one)-— 
in which a worthy London citizen who has been led 
into Wales^ professes the utmost astonishment that any 
one can see beauty in Mack and rough lodging hiUs, 
with torrents impeded by stones, and rushing between 
irregvlar banks, falling down their sides. H^ a|q)ealB 
to the smooth and level ttiall, and the careJPaBy prescrv*- 
ed canal of St. James* Pat4c, which, he says, are calleA 
fine by good jndgeis, to provie ^sA their immediate op- 
posites must be deformities. My readers, therefore^ 
who are checking this aecount of Paris by their own 
notions, formed on tiie ^t of observation, mui^ mk 
even be sirrprised, far less angry, if they find that I 
totally dissent from the statements they have been giv- 
ing to their friends. I met with many English there, 
who could see nothing, but that the streets were nar- 
row and dirty, and that the fronts of the houses wanted 
white-washing, their stairs scouring, and their doors 
scraping and scrubbing^ Agreeing with all this, and 
granting the comfort and respectability accruing from 
these observances, I must nevertheless pronounce Paris 
to be a most magnificent place. The views which it 
presents are of the most touching and grand kind ; its 
appearances are interesting beyond any thing I could 
before have fancied. The chief reascm of this is, that 
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diinrader is indicated by dmost tvery sarftice. A syifh 
tern of things^ calculated^ with reference to the whoie^ 
to produce the greatei^t aggregate amouht 6f conve- 
nience and comiAeteness of every kind, tanies down ahd 
restrains the manifestatbns of individual peetdfetrities. 
Thi^ prevails much thore in England than in fVance-^* 
Mti iMre in London than in Paris. The consecpience 
is, that, in the English capital, your ideas and feel- 
ings are less fire^uenfly aM fok^iUy excited than in 
the French; 

The first sally forth of a stranger in Paris, will prob* 
Mj brhig him almost immediately dn the Boulevardefi 
and here he will he forcibly struck by a mass of Aovelty. 
The Boulevarde goes round Paris, and was originally 
its boundary, but the extension of the city has, in man^ 
places, rendered it central, and it is so in the most 
fashionable aiid fi*equented quarters — namely, . those 
nearest the palaces and the tlieatres. It is, in fhct^ 
now, a superb street of great breadth, lined oh eacK 
side With trees, between which and the houses, grav^ 
elled walks have been made for the fiwt-passengers. 
The general effect here is very fine. The eye cannot 
reach to any termination of the Boulevarde ; and in th^ 
distance, the trees according to the laws of perispectiv^i 
appean to unite their branches in an arch, overshadow^ 
ing with their foilage the hurrying groupes of men and 
women, and horses, and carts^ and carriages, that are 
perpetually streaming to and fro beneath. By mooni- 
Ught this forms a vei-y grand picture, and suggests a 
eonfession, that London fias nothing so fine in thiis way. 

The best Streets of the English meth)pol]s, ow^ iheiir 
fieanty, in out* estimation, to their possei^ing those qual^ 
ities thatrsHise ideas of oj[iulenee,6oiiiibft,mii^ 
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and general utility i the Parisian Boulevarde iB inter- 
esting in strong contrasts^ picturesque in inconsisten- 
cies^ grand in 8ize> and overpowering through anima- 
tion. The houses rise to twice the height of ours ; they 
are of stone^ and their architecture is generally elabo- 
rate. There appear here no signs of building rows by 
contract with t!ie bricklayers, nor any necessity for 
prescribing by a law, what shall be the thicknei%» of a 
party wall. Turn your eyes wliichsoever way you will, 
they are met by broad fronts, decorated with friezes^ 
cornices, pillars, pilasters, and balconies, and rising to 
a height that to a stranger seems stupendous* The 
chimn^s, as tlie end of a mass of buildings presents 
itself, seem clustered. turrets and battlements. The 
streets that open from the Boulevarde, appear to dart 
into a peopled and swarming confusion and uncertainty ; 
they promise, as it were, to lead to something which 
cannot be foretold from their entrance, instead of being, 
what all the principal streets are in London, self-inti- 
mators that they are lines of receptacles for trade and 
property, and regular domestic life. This character of 
the French streets arises from their narrowness, as 
contrasted with the height of the massive houses on 
each side, and other assemblages together of features, 
which, in England, are seldom or never seen ne§r eacli 
other. Thus, a grand gMeway would i»*epare the Engr 
lish visitor for the mansion of a family oi rank, were 
it not that the court to which it leads, is. filled with lit- 
ter and dirt, that the doors are open and filthy, and the 
persons who appear around them, ill-dressed and in 
every way unsuitable. Has tite house, then, been de- 
serted by ita original magnificence, and fallen, in ah 
ruined state, into the possession of the needy,, w ho herd 
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k its dilapidated rooms 7 No, not so exactly ; for a car- 
riage waits to receive the inmate of the first floor-^-^a 
marquis in an old coat, silk stockings, and a cross— -a 
cabriolet, (or one horse chaise) is in attendance for the 
occupier of the second — a colonel in a cdoured waist-- 
coat and a regimental coat — ^from tlie third, a person 
walks down in non-descript attire, which, howeveriL 
indicates him to belong mostly to the military class^ 
although, perhaps, at that moment, neither his'profes* 
sion nor his rank could be very easily defined— -a milli* 
ner, with a band-box, trips from the fourth — ^and some 
miserable dependant on the chances of the day, descends 
from the fifth. 

This miscellaneous congregation is at present only 
allwled to, to give an idea of that air of uncertainty and 
inconsistency which strikes the Efiglish visitor in the 
aspect of the houses, and of the streets of Paris. He is 
surprised to find, when he first wishes to call on some 
of tiie most distinguished personages in fashionable or 
political life, that he is taken to a street, which bears, 
to his eye, every mark of being exclusively devoted to 
the poor and Uie vulgar, and the contrast between this 
situation, selected. for the abode of a member of the 
bigher orders of society in Paris, and the places and 
squares which they occupy in the English metropolis^ 
^ves him no favourable impression in behalf of the 
tasteful feelings, and orderly habits, of those among 
whom he has come. 

Proceeding from the Boulevarde to the TuiHeriesy 
we pass through the Place Vendome. It is to be con- 
sidered as one of the squares, of ^'hieh there are very 
few in Paris in comparison with London ; and it is sadly 
deficient in that air of deera^us elegance and complete- 
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n«sS5 ^^tiich is the resaR tt a fetWg for t-etspeetabifetf^ 
and propriety of appearanee^ as well as for mere enjojr- 
ilftent. Tbis feeling might not nnfairly be traced to a 
system of society, settled and refined by puofic inde^ 
pehdenee and political strength, which confer a sense 
of indivMual importance and security. The Place Yen- 
dome has no pareraent for promenaders, but the bouseir 
aroHod it are uniform and gl*and in their architecture^ 
while their doors, window frames, and. external blinds^ 
are neglected and dirty. Instead of being in the entire 
Occupation of wealthy and established families, as in H 
similar situation they would be in the capital of £ng-» 
land, they are each let out in portions, the first floor al 
the rate of six hundred francs per month, (about thirty 
pounds) the attics at forty francs. Thus, those Vfh& 
ean afibrd to pay three hundred and sixly pounds a yea^ 
fi)r rent, share their stair-cases and entrances with the 
water carriers, duns, and visitors <rf those who pay but 
twenty-five. In the centre of the Place Vendome, there 
is no enclosed shrubbery, opening into lawns, carefiilly • 
cut and interisected with gravel walks nicely rolled, 
amongst which are to be seeny taking healthful exercise^ 
attended by neat looking domestics, the simply drest 
children of an ancient and undisturbed nobUity, and of 
their neighbours, and equals in public estimation, the 
opulent commercialists and the successful followers of 
professions. But, in the centre of the Place Yendome 
there rises, what is as characteristic of Paris as these 
are of London, the famous pillar erected by Napoleon 
in honour of his own victories, encased with cannon ta- 
ken from the Austrians 5 and with a due regard to the 
classical^ modelled by Messdeurs ks Jrtists, aCter the 
]«[}» of Ti^iQati at Borne. 
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ft was, 1 believe,, on the sjpot now so dcen^ied, that 
thwe formerly jsrtood a statue of Louis XlVth. which 
is memorable for its inscription viro immortalU (to the 
immortal man,) and its representations of the nationa of 
Europe otiuched as timid and subdued suppliants 
around the pedestal. After this was put up, and the 
French, as enslaved subjects, had solaced tlieir vanity 
with their tyrant's gasconade, Eugene and Marlborough 
raised the nations of Europe from the suppliant to the 
commanding attitude, and exerted themselves with 
sfich eflfect, that the immortal man died wretched, de<^ 
feated, disgraced, himself trembling under the horrom 
of superstition, and his ooutitry plunged into oabmities 
through his inabitity to repel the consequences of hid 
IirovocatH)ns. 

Louis XlVth. and his statue, as the humbkr cf Ett- 
«ope and hm descendants as tlie kings of France, weilft 
«ooti all alike removed from the seeiie, and the engra* 
ved view before me, while I am writing, of the Place 
Yendome and the column in its centre, describes th(^ 
latter as belonging to His Majesty Napoleoit, £m« 
peror of the French, and Ring of Italy. His statue, too, 
in this engraving, stands proudly on its pinnade, grasp- 
ing the sceptre of Iri^perial command, overlooking his 
good and devoted city of Paris, and surmounting th^ 
defeated Austrians. But, alas ! the Austrians had 
been in Paris, as conquerors, before I paid my visit to 
that Capital, and I saw nothing of the statue of Napo<^ 
leon ! A white flag was waving on the top of the col* 
iimn, towards which, no one seemefl to cast an abashed 
fkee, as a signal that he, too, had, in the common course 
of French affairs, been removed, and that the Bourbons 
were restored ; — a fine commentary on all we had been 
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hearing, during the last ten years, of *^ eternal desti- 
nies/' an << invineible hero, eommanding fate/' &c.fcc. 
The column in question is one hundred and forty feet 
high, so that it is considerably inferior, in respect of 
elevation, to the << tall bully," which lifts, his head to 
the extent of two hundred and two feet, near London 
Bridge. Nor do I think the general effect of the 
French trophy, though copied from a Roman monument, 
grander than that of the English, which we owe to Sir 
Christopher Wren, the architect of Saint Paul's, but it 
may be said to be finer as a work of art, in consequence 
of the admirable figures in relief, which have been cast 
in brass^ and which run upwards to its capital in a 
spiral line. These are formed of the cannon taken at 
Ulm -and Austerlitz, and express the principal actions 
of that wonderful though short war. It may be worth 
mentioning, that the Emperor thought it proper to im- 
mortalize on this monument, a person called in the prin- 
ted account, young Dubois, ami described as tiie cele- 
brated chrystal flute player : — ^this musical hero was 
probably no more than fifor to his regiment, but he is 
represented at tlie head of his corps in every engage- 
ment, occupied mc^st assiduously with his instrument^ 
although it certainly could not have fair play with an 
accompaniment of batteries of cannon. This circum- 
stance cannot hfi considered trifling, inasmuch as it 
is an indication of a system, which gave rvMim for the 
hopes of every individual as to personal distinction, and 
thus assured to the state, the full vigour of the people, 
Denon superintended the construction of this columiiy 
and a long account is given of tlie difficulties that at- 
tended the raising and fixing of the stupendous brass 
work. 



The Cohimna Tngmc^ fFUlar of Trajan J of which' 
that in tlie Place Yendome is an imitation, is formed of 
thirty-four blocks of white marble, anditslineof sculp- 
tupe contains two thousand five hundred human figures, 
rf two feet average height. The French, when they 
were masters of Rome, designed to remove this bulky 
master-piece to Paris, as they have removed more port- 
able ones. No opportunitv should be lost to reprobate 
the spirit of selfishness thus evinced-— a spirit which is 
directly opposed to all those sensibilities, for exciting 
wliich fine art is chiefly valuable. What they pretend 
is admiration of genius, and on the strength of which 
they vaunt themselves as the most elegant-minded na- 
tion of Europe, is, in fact, mere self-admiration* which 
makes them think that nothing exquisite can be in its 
place unless it be in Paris, and that no associations can 
be so suitable for what is refined and beautiful, as those 
which are supplied by the neighbourhood of the gam- 
bling-houses, restaurateurs, and bijouterie shops rf the 
Palais Royal ! This national fee ling, coupled with in- 
ordinate individual vanity, lias caused them to be the 
greatest mutilators and disturbers of fine art, which 
they profess to have taken under their necessary pro- 
tection and patronage^ that the world has ever seen. 
The Cohimna Trajana would have been half destroyed 
by its removal — but what then ? In their estimationf 
it would have been more honoured as a fragment in 
Paris, than standing in the completeness of its sublime 
symmetry in Rome. It would have been put up, (or 
at least what was left of it) in some one of the public 
situations of the French capital, to form a height for 
Sonne figure to fall from, when the hour for tumbling it 
dowa arriredf and to give some confident inhabitant of 



tihe Sorbonne an^ opportanity of exerting bis fonoied 
superiority to those who formed the original, by repair- 
^lg the damages oecaaioned by the robbery. When 
Canova, the great living sculptor, was requested by 
Lord Elgin to supply the destroyed parts of the Greek 
statues which had been defaced by the Turks, and the 
remnants of which his Lordship has very properly res- 
cued from their brutality, the consummate artist evln- 
oed that lively sense of excellence which is the most 
convincing sign of taste and talent ; he declined at- 
tempting to restore what he regarded as inimitable in 
its existence, and therefore irreparable in its loss. But 
Canwa is not a Frenchman — Girerdet^ the French 
painter, lately painted over all the Jieads of one of Cor- 
regio's most exquisite pictures^ and Denon, when re- 
monstrated with on this piece of profanation^ calmly 
answered, << Corregio's heads^ it must be allowed^ arc; 
not fine!" 
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CHAPTER VIL 



PURSUING our walk to the first object of a stran- 
ger's interest a:nd curiosity^ the palaces of the Louvre 
and the TniDerics, we arrive, by going along the wall 
of the latter, at the Place Louis Quinze, to which I 
would advise every traveller to make his way at once, 
avoiding any earlier view of the palaces, that he may- 
be struck by a most extraordinary burst of sumptuous 
decoration, combining the beauties and magnificence of 
architecture, sculpture, and gardening, and forming an 
almost'overpowering coup iPceiL* The Place Louis 
Quinze is a large open circular space, paved with great 
neatness, which interposes between the garden of the 
Tuilleries, and the plantation of the Champs Elysees. 
The central avenues of both these run into opposite 
sides of this place. Its back is formed by the dasiiing 
colonnaded of the Garde Meuble, whose architect, Ga- 
briel had in view, it is said, to rival Pcrrault's famous 
colonnade of the Louvre. In front is the Pont Louis 
Seize, (Bridge of Louis 16th) one of the finest in Pa- 
ris, witih the elegant face of the Palais Bourbon eleva- 
ted beyond it, and looking towards you in calm gran- 
deur and well-proportioned beauty ; its style of archi- 
tecture being that which is well described by Dry- 
den J— 

** And all below is streng^, and aU above \» grace." 

♦ Stroke of the eve— glance— view. 
G 
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A line of elegant building rnns down from this Palaee ^ 
along the river Seine, ai which the Hotel de Salm late- 
ly the Palace de la Legion D'HonneuP, is partly seen. 
The huge giiilded dome of the Invalids rises behind^ 
and on the other side, the clustered bouses and towel's 
«fthe most peopled parts <rf Paris, form themselves in- 
to castellated masses. 

The spectator, after the confusion of his first admira- 
tion is over, will find the spot well calculated for mi- 
nute examination. A broad gravelled alley leads down, 
to the palace of the Tuilleries, through a large and 
gorgeous garden, laid out according to the French 
taste— ^uD of paiiierres^ and basins, and statues — 
bas-reliefs, urns, and whatever is entitled verh/*— strait 
walks and tricks in water. The front of tliis residence 
of the monarchs of France, which has been the scene of 
so many interesting events, and which still bears the 
marks of the cannon balls of the memorable 10th of Au- 
gust, extends its enormous length completely across 
the ground, and presents to the eye, through the thih 
taper trees, a broken mass of small windows, unequal 
stories, frittered compartments, petty pilasters, and all 
that may be termed the freaks and nick-nacks of ar- 
chitecture* Flitting forms of gay promenaders, sidle 
and shift among the brandies, and rows of readers of 
newspapers, seated on hired chairs, keep their 
placos among the marble Atalantas, Apollos, Daphnes^ 
and Satyrs. 

Two grand winged horses, by Coizeyoix, give graee 
jand nobleness to the gate which opens from this gar- 
den into the Place Louis Quinze $ and immediately op- 
posite the entrance to the Champs Elysees is digiiified 
|tni) udor^ed by two fine greupes ^f hM^es in marble by 
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N. CouatoiH which were brought here when Marly wa$ 
dismantled by the Revolutionists* It is now that the 
Englishman of taste and sensibility begins to feel the 
impi'ession^ novel to hiin^ which the sublime productions 
of sculpture occasion^ when inteisperaed throughout 
the public situations of a city — mingling the enthusi- 
astic admiration excited by fine art, with the sober and * 
common reflections suggested by public views; It is 
now be begins to have a clearer notion, a more lively 
sense than he ever before experienced, of the cffut 
gence of those ancient days, when the girls of Athens, 
carrying water on their lieails, in elegant vases, from 
the fountains to their homes, aseended magnificent 
flights of white marble steps, with the stupendous sym-^ 
metry of the Parthenon rising before them, and saw 
there, and on every side, a vast and silent congrega^ 
tion of the forms of colossal and superhuman beauty, 
fraught with the soul of poetry. Paris is still far from 
equalling Athens ; but it gives an idea of what the 
glories of the latter were — and this is more than can 
be said for London. 

A vast avenue running up amongst slim plantations, 
on a continued line with the grand alley of the Tuille- 
ries, leads along a gentle ascent, through all sorts of 
grotesque fairy-looking houses of entertainment, and 
exhilirating indications of pppular enjoyment, to the 
Barriere de L*Etoile, which is constituted by two i^ne 
buildings, erected for the guard of soldiers placed to 
examine passports and exact duties. Between them 
rises an unfinished triumphed arch of very large dimen- 
sions, and forming a most imposing object, certainly not 
less througli the recollections it suggests, than the style 
of its architecture. Buonaparte ordered its ereati(>ii 
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bere^ at the principal cntranee to hb capital^ where the 
stranger^ coining in this di^*ection^ first catctes ^ 
sight of the palaces and towers of Paris. From it the 
eye rests on the Tuilleries in the distance^ and from 
the Tuilleries its late inhabitant might rest his satisfi- 
ed looks on this trophy of his success. At his marriage 
with Louisa of Austria, he /had it completed, to appear- 
ance, in wood — Iiis own statue, in a circular car drawn 
by six hof*ses, forming the summit. Perhaps it would 
be as well, if all the commemorations of governments 
and dynasties were made of wood here. There is* sel- 
dom time to finish them in stone, before they are* put 
in the situation of a repealed act of parliament, and 
stone give9 great trouble in its removaL The trium-^ 
fhal areh of L'EtQiIe mi^t remain in its present in- 
comideteRess^ unless Bonaparte should come back to 
finish his w6rk. 

The observer in the Place Louis Quinze, witlidraw- 
Jng his attention from these striking objects, has it at- 
tracted by others not less^so,when he looks forward across 
the river Seine. The handsome bridge of Louis the Six- 
teenth leads directly to the Palais Bourbon, where the 
legislative body, under Bonaparte, held their sittings^ 
and wiiere the chamber of deputies now meet. This 
always struck me as the noblest building in Paris. 
Its facade has a breadth and simplicity about it, which 
evinces the purest notions of his art, in the arcliitcct 
M. Poyet. A range of Corinthian piUars support a 
chaste entablature, the front of which bore the inscrip* 
tion, d JVapokon k Grand, (to Napoleon the Great) 
and a bas relief to his honor. Two large allegorical' 
statues stand on each side of the flight of stairs at its 
commencement, and where it widens off at the bottom^ 
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four of iiie great men of F^nee^ <^h^al figtii^es^ are 
ieated in fine calm attitudes^ and tranquil simfde adjust* 
ment of drapery. 

Behind thii» palace, t5 the rights loddng from the 
Place Louid Quinze, the gilded dome of the Hotel des 
Invalids heaves up its gorgeous dwell. Bonaparte com- 
mitted this piece of atrocious gilding, and it is not one 
Of tbe ^iviBakest proofs of several, o( bis barbaHMis taste^ 
Glittering, hoover, in a clear blue sky, and forming 
a part in the composition of a most magnificent ^eture, 
it is very impressive as an object ; and if we oould but 
fartcy it sterling in its display, a magnificent sign of 
eonecaled treasures, like the gvdden domes that sauted 
the enraptured vision of the Spanish conquerors of 
Mexico, it would have a sublime effect ; but gUding 
like rougeing, suggests the very revcrse^ntrinsic de-^ 
formity and poverty^ The moral character and infldenee 
of the sight do not improve, if we believe the current 
story, which is, that the Emperor of the French and 
the King of Italy, made a snug job of this gilding, by 
deducting from the army so many days pay to defray 
tbe charge of the work, on a calculation which left him 
a gainer by a considerable sum* 

Such is the burst of spectacle which salutes the Eng* 
Ush visitor to Paris from the Place Louis Quinze. It 
speaks to him as foreign a language, as tihat which he 
hears from tbe mouths of the persons who pass him ifi 
Hie streets. It speaks the language of a system which 
leaves the minute and inward parts of the machinerf 
of society ne^eeted, for the sake of giving size and 
splendom* to its external oma^ients ; according to wbieh 
an that is fine comes down to the people as a dispensa^ 
Uf9ik of atitltontyi instead of growing 19 siteii^y and 
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HatoraHy ^^ ^'*® bosom of the communitjr, as the fruit 
of their own independence^ spirit^ opulence^ and ideaa^ 
of comfort and propriety. 

'* The Place Louis Quinze/' says its historian^ *« for- 
merly contained an elegant equestrian statue of tho 
monarch whose name it bears^ cast in bronze, and exe-* 
euted by Bouchardon. This statue and its pedestal, 
decorated with four " colassal wrlwes/* from the hand 
of Pigot, were destroyed at the revolution, and on the 
spot was erected the famous guillotine, by wiiicb fell the 
unfortunate Louis the Sixteenth in the front of his own 
palace. The last wistful looks of his helpless agony 
were met by these smiling embellishments of this most 
polished nation. This spot, too, wais the last which 
supported the living person of the queen of France. — 
The Elyyian fields were crowded on the occasion of her 
murder, with an infernal mob, yet the Parisians say 
they ¥^re never disgraced till the Cossacks bivouacked 
in them ! On this spot, was murdered the mistresd of 
the sovereign by whom it was created. The Countess 
de Barry, having escaped to England, returned to 
France, in the foolish belief that an unofieading.old 
woman might be pretty safe among t)te patriots and 
philianthropists of the age of reason and virtue : but she 
was diiscovered, and without one assignable cause, was 
dragged to the scaffold, where she died, shrieking 
through fear, and exerting a horrible, but impotent 
struggle with the executioner. On this spot flowed 
the blood of France, in a continual and protracted tor-^ 
yent, to refresh the roots of the tree of liberty^ the only 
fruit of which has been a bitter and poisonous Imperial 
tyranny. Sueh are the recoHections of facts suggested 
by this plaee^ vhicb the French writer describes fiC» 
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fiimixmed wi aR sides by agreeable objeets, the gforfeuff^ 
proofs of the national genius and taste of the French, 
Thus it is that this i^ingular people mock calculatiodi 
of every kind, and forbid confidence in every way. It 
has usually been thought that the state of sentiment af- 
fords a pretty good assurance for the tenor of conduct, 
tlis&t habits have a vein of consistency running through 
them, and that certain circumstances are incompatible 
with certain feelings. But the history of the capital of 
France totally defies any such deductions. It made 
the cruelest butcheries tlie result of a creed of the pu- 
rest philanthropy, and expressed the loudest vaunt- 
ings of the national glory, when its enemies mounted 
guanl over its palaces, and encamped in its gardens. 
From the time that its laws became dogmas of philo- 
sophical morality, it abandoned itself to the commission 
of ruffianism of every kind, including carnage, the 
most favorite exercise of which was the torturing of 
women, and the insulting of their mangled remains. 
When its public maxims became those of freedom from 
all the restraints of relationship, government, and re- 
ligion, it lay dow^n under the iron hoof of the most bru- 
tal tyranny that ever cursed the human race. The 
same strange inconsistency distinguishes it in more 
IriBing matters : it unites a foppish feeling with rag- 
ged clothes, professions of gallantry with the sex's de- - 
gradation, and a fondness for elegance with filthy hab- 
its. What security, then, can exist here, where a gen- 
eral and solemn recognition of the sixth commandment 
wonld most likely lead to the commission of murder, 
^nd then be pleaded in its justification 7 As for suddei) 
and unqualified changes, they seem always to have 
nmrked the Fk-^neh character. I/Hopital, alluding £> 
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the mikssaere of St Barthdbmicw, soya, iir a letter 
written soon after it, " I have lived too long ! I hav^ 
seen what I could not have believed^ a young Prince 
of an excellent natural character, change in a moment 
from a mild King to a ferocious tyrant/* The truths 
I take it, is, that the change is less than might be imag^ 
ined. The French have in a great measure detached 
words from ideas and feelings ; they can in consequence 
aiford to be unusually profuse of the better soi*t of the 
first, and they experience as much internal satisfaction 
and pride when they profess a virtue, as if they had 
practised one. In this way they are exempted from 
the influence of those great correctors and restrainers of 
human conduct, shame and remorse ; for what they do 
is nothing in their own estimation— ^what they say is 
everything; and as they never speak as if they were 
perfidious, fickle, or rapaeious, it follows that they may 
be, and we have seen that they have been, all these, with- 
out reducing their pretensions a jot, or standing an inch 
lower in their own estimation. When injustice is to be 
traced to false opinion, and barbarity to ignorance, we 
know where the remedy is to be found, and on what 
hope must rest; but the wbrid does not affcH*d a mopQ 
frightful spectacle, than that of a people, who repose tJieir 
self-satisfaction on high talking of virtue, and honor^ 
«nd accomplishment, while their hearts give no re* 
sponse to their language, and their practice^ without 
alarming their oonsciousne49s, is immediately opposed 
to it. The conversation of Paris is rich, even to suf* 
fcitmg, in all the choicest and siost amiable terms ; dc^ 
licacy and sentiment, and love and ladies, and beauty, 
and science, and art, are almost the only words you hear^ 
whether you ax« in a cellar oCtiie Fabiis Boyal^ ^r se^t* 
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cd on a chair under one of its trees^ or listening.to a 
discoui*se on some puzzling point of the higher mathe- 
matics at the Institut ;* yet among this exquisitely talk- 
ing set, a woman can seldom possess a loy^r before 
marriage^ and is as seldom without a variety of para- 
mours after ; they have not one true poet belonging to 
tlieir literature^ and at this moment they suffer David 
to range his pictuies side by side with those of Ru* 
ben's ! 

" Are you going to the spectacle/* cried one of the 
common-girls who walk in the Rue de Richelieu^ to some 
English gentlemen 7 ^ It is (me of Racine's trag- 
edies to-night,'* said she, << and it is charmante^ tt 
plane de sentiment P^ (charming and full <^ sentiment) 
^(fuelnerfl^ "What nerve! what expression, what 
symmetry !" exclaimed, in my hearing, two females in 
tlie dress of nursery-maids, who were walking among 
the statues in the Louvre, with the air of conncnsseurs. 

This chattering without feeling, or even understand- 
ing, belongs to the same character, that caused tlie 
despatching of doves to Heaven, by Robesj^erre and 
his fellows, to carry tliere the news of liberty and hap- 
piness on earth. 

• I shall afterwards shew, that from the management of young 
females in Paris, it is almost impossible that a marriajje in respec- 
table life, should be the result of mutual afFectiow. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



On a fine morning, nothing can be more interesting 
than the walk along the quays of Paris, from tlie pala- 
oes towards the cite, which is the oldest part of the 
capital, and is situated on an island in the Seine^ con- 
nected with the other streets by the oftcn-heard-of Pont 
Neuf. Issuing fi-om the garden of the Tuilleries, and 
advancing to the centre of the Pont des Tuilleries, the 
yiew instantly becomes most striking. On one side the 
superb and immense line of diyersified colonnade, skirt- 
ing the Seine, formed by the united Palaces of the TuQ- 
leries and the Louvre, extends a continuity of elegant 
architecture, as if there were a vast street entirely 
constituted of the chef d^^euvres (master pieces) of this 
noble art* The fine clean breadth, and (strange to 
say) tranquil air of the quays, wl)ich seem to repose in 
stately whiteness by the side of the river, and the trans- 
parent green of the water, constitute a refreshing fore- 
ground to the picture. The large private houses, run- 
ning down the opposite side of the Seine, are well in 
•haracter with the public buildings, and lead the eye a 
short distance to the Palais des Arts and the Mint ; 
palaces in this quat*ter, being almost as common as 
nuisances. Behind these, the ground on which the 
oapital stands rises steeply, and the fauxbourg St Ger- 
main, presents, in consequence, all sorts of picturesque 
aspef ts. Tlie dom« of tko Pantheon towers ^bove all. 
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Ih fight, gracefti! pride ; it arrests the eye of the fl^e^ 
tator by the boldness of its devation, and detains it by 
the gracefulness of its construction. The sister, but 
not similar towers of St. Sulpice, take a lower rank in 
the view ; and, towards the other extremity, amongst 
the thick and huge clusters of buildings, that indicate 
the most populous and industrious parts of Paris, the 
ancient towers of the cathedral of Notre Dame, still 
continue to connect the present with the past, in a place 
where the links of tliis kind are few, and frequency 
broken. « 

Advancing onward from the quarter of the palaces^ 
the appearances become more grotesque, the novelties, 
if not so grand, more amusing, and, perhaps, generally 
striking. The peculiar clearness of the air of Paris*-* 
at least peculiar as it seems to an Englishman — ogives a 
glancing brillianey, an almost startling distinctness to 
every object : distances ai*e lessened by the pellucid- 
ness of the medium through which they are seen, and 
you are, in consequence, more in the heart of all that 
is going forward* I'he general effect here, on a iine 
day, is that of a Venetian painting, or what is gained 
by looking at nature through some sorts of glasses : 
and, then, such is the floating and swarming vivacity, 
variety and gaiety— «uch the display of character, con- 
dition and contrasts— of occupations and amusements-^ 
of men and women, and animals, and things; such the 
burst, in short, of all the whirl and shew of Frenck 
existence, that the whole scene bears the air of a stu- 
pendous exhibition* 

Angular peninsulas of lofty buildings jut out from 
the opposite side of the Pont Neuf ; a gigantic facing 
<^ stone houseSf staiaedy irregular^ and uncertain in 
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ibeir indications, looks from its heiglit on flie green 
christaloftlieriver, and is depicted far downward in 
its depth. Bright^ colouring, so much wanted in Eng* 
land, is here plentifully interspersed : if you look along 
the streets, the red handkerchiefs that form the head- 
dress of the peasant and servant girls, shoot about with 
much sprightliness. It is ten to one but a coi7)s of 
military are passing, and the soldiers (in thie make- 
shift way so common here) rather mingle with tl>e 
crowd, than force their way through it, so that their 
muskets and uniforms are seen gleaming here and there 
through the interstices of passengers and carriages. 
The trades and commodities seem all to have deserted 
the houses; not only birds in cages, and flowers and 
and trees in pots, but the choicest prints and books, ar- 
ticles of dress, and furniture, add their hues and their 
interests to the groupes. On the surface of the water, 
large rafts are extended with pent-house roofs, through 
the lattice-looking openings of which, start forth the 
flapping white caps, richly coloured handkercliiefs, and 
bare fleshy arms of hundi*eds of washer-women, all 
dragging and dabbling their linen In the Seine, and 
casting sparkles of water up in their laughing eyes. 

It stikes an Englishman as singular, that few or no 
boats, for pleasufre or business, appear on the Seine. 
The quantity of bridges partley accounts for this, and 
the taste of the Parisians is by no means aquatic. Tliey 
are not conscious, apparently, that water can be made 
td conduce to pleasure, unless it be in a bath, or squii-t- 
ing jets through pipes: it is, however, but fair to say, 
that they highly appreciate its value as a cleanser and 
refresher. There is not a street without several pub- 
tc baths, and those on the river are numerous. They 
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HXfi adl^pted to all classes and degrees oF eaeb sex : 
some '< pour less dameSy'^ (for ladies) some ^'pourles'^ 
fcmmes^^ (for women j) they stretch their long^sprawling^ 
forms on the water^ like so many painted LcTiathans/ 
and their decorations (for what is not decorated in 
. Paris ?) add to the general liveliness. The school, 
of swimming is a curiosity: — ^it is a large float- 
iog bath ; the men who use it, are, by an order of the 
police, compelled to wear a very moderate covering 
round their loins, and with this apology for decency, 
they are to be seen receiving cui)s,pf ^ffee from the 
attendant female — one of the softer sex being always in 
attendance here, as well as every where else, where 
men come together-^not excepting the places of accom- 
modation at the back of the Palais Royal, which our 
private convenienees in England will not permit us to 
regard complacently as scenes of public resort*. 

The contrasts of Paris, I have said, are very abrupt, 
and this, of course, adds to the interests ot its scenery. 
From the window of a nobly built house, towering in 
tiie distance, you may see the ccHner of a sheet flying ; 
an elegant carved frame-work, which in England 
would be carefully kept in repair, is, in Paris, allowed 
to remain broken for years. The signs of the shops 
are very elegant ; — ^thatis to say, they are elegant for 
sigiis, being extremely tolerable as pictures. Every 
man in France wlio takes a brush in his hand, is pret- 
ty sure to become a tolerable artist, and the best ar- 
tist of France is little more than tolerable. The con- 
sequence is* a profusion of decoration of considerable 
excettence in the commonest situations, where an Eng- 
lish visitor expects to see nothing beyond daubing and 
tMmjperj j hat then^ on the other hand, he finds a 

H 
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mtMTitss and slovenliness in what he is inclined to re- 
|$ard aa essentials, strangely uniting with the high cha- 
racter of the embellishment Thus, the shop signs in 
question, though they might be hung up as pictures in 
an academy exhibition, o^ten invite you to examine a 
display of good^, which a tradesman of Bond street 
MOidd blush to see in his window. The sights you en- 
counter in the streets are all in the same style. << Do 
me the honour to permit me to pass,'' says a ragged 
p(M-ter, pulling off his cocked-hat, to a female vender of 
roasted chesnuts. ..A priest, arrayed in his full canon- 
icals, will stop in the street and chatter and laugh for 
half an hour with a servant girl. Over a miserable 
door, in a narrow dirty street of the Fauxbourg St. 
Germain, which is the oldest part of Paris, there is in- 
scribed,/* ScUon de LUterature^'* (Hall of Literature) and 
we are tdd that lectures on Botany, Pathology, Phys- 
iology, &c. are given within. Those who enter are non- 
descriptft-«-«reatures of a mixed breed, half soldier, half 
student-^wiith keen proud looks, threadbare coats, and 
a rakish dissolute carriage. One of the lowest coffee- - 
housea is distinguished by the sign of the <* Wise Mit^ 
nian.** On entering, you are saluted with a gracious 
bend from Madame^ who sits in state, to diffuse the oon^ 
sciousness of a female presence, so necessary to the- 
French in all circumstances and of all ranks, whether 
delicate or gross, or genteel or vulgar-^-4md to perform 
the duties of her husband by a quick and clever super- 
intendanoe of the business, while he is probably per* 
forming her^s in the kitchen. ShouI4 be venture io 
shew his white night-cap within the precincts of the 
lady's sovereignty, she exclaims in a tone of wondering 
aonnnand, which \s mlf not angry, because it is des* 
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potic^ Ehr-^won ami! ^uefaitevmisid? aUesc, attesc-^ 
vite-^vite ! fM J myfrieiul I What are yoit doing btrt f 
Qo along-^go along — qmck — quick!) — and he goes. In 
one corner, an ill drest waiter is pouring out a glass <]f 
cherry-brandy under a bust of Socrates, to a worse 
drest personage, who, from his dangling insignia, may 
be guessed to be Monmur le Marquis. In anotlier, a 
cast from the Venus in the Louvre, is opposed to a: large 
glass which reflects its elegant form, so ^ to produce 
a superb effect, as a contrast to dirty walls, a foul fire^ 
place, and various other signs of palfriness. At one of 
the tables, two men in loose great coats, whose garb 
altogether^ would class them in England with the lowest 
orders of the community, loungt^ over a game of don^i^ 
nos, with the air of self-possession arid readiness, that 
good society and knowledge of the worid bestow# At 
another, a positive beau and a smart lady, partake of 
a bottle of beer together, and read in the journal of the 
day, the account of liast night's spectacle. As you go 
out from the place, you come within half a yard of one 
who is entering, and he takes off his hat to the ground, 
because it was just possible that you might have run 
against him, had you been very careless. 

Walking along, through the narrowness, filth and 
confusion, you observe a shop where they shave and 
dress hair for half a sou, witli an inscription over it, 
** Jtrt embellishes JSIuture^' — ^a little further on, a man of 
glorious recollections, who now stitches coarse woolen 
elotli, records his honours on his sign, as Ex^gaitrier to 
the third regiment of infantry. What a nation of en- 
tcrprise and eclat must that be, where a shaver for a 
farthing can enjoy high notions of himself as an artist^ 
and an old rcgimentsd tailor derive an honourable title 
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ffom his oecnpatioii ! Among this people an Ex-gaiinef 
—that is to say, one Who once» at. one time or ether^ 
made gaiters, takes his plaee in the system to whieli 
belong ex-ministers and ex-emperors, who once reigned 
over Europe, and, in Ueu of that are contented to be 
very imperial over a spot as vast as the Isle of Wight. 
In the exhibition of Modem Sculpture in. the Louvre, 
a gentleman^ bust, which, at first sight, seemed only 
remarkable for the size of the whiskers on the face, 
was, on a closer inspection, discovered to be worthy to 
stand near tiie Laocoon and the Phidian Jupiter— a 
little label announced, in very dignified terms, that we 
had befi)re us the Maiire cfe Bcdkl of the Theatre de 
Ckiite-^ plaee of amusement corresponding with the 
Olympic PaviKori in Wych street* 
< Thede are the people to act as the Fi*encb act, and 
fipeak as die French speakf^tliey draw a lively enjoy- 
ment from their own actions, which is perfectly inde^ 
jiendent of their qualities, and derived simply from the 
circumstance that they are their own : they will, there^ 
fore, always be doing something on as large a scale as 
they can, bnt will never feel mortified if that scale is 
necessarily small, nor abashed if their notoriety arises 
from circumstances that are usually deemed disreputa- 
ble. The things which they perform, and amongst 
which they mingle, take a colour and a character ex- 
clusively from their own minds, in the same way as 
objects seen in tinged glass, that reflects in shapes ac- 
cording to its own cut, are discoloured and distorted. 
With this people, nothing can be esteemed that is not 
attended with shew, and nothing thought little of that 
fei—^t must necessarily with them, be a matter of great 
importance what uniform a senator shall wear who dis- 
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ciisse& their GQnstitutional cbartars^ or a member of the 
Institute who makes a qieeeh to an auditory that 
does not understemd him--a^ proeession ialx^ueing a 
new govemmeni— -or the promise of a grand national 
celebration under its iniuence^ will at. any time recon- 
die tbem to a change of dynasty — and so astbe specta* 
de part is adroitly managed to their mlnds^ they will 
never concern themselves with what it covers. 

But to pi!oee|d with the atreets of Fans; One of 
their striking features arises out of the attention that 
is paid to all the little wants and caprices, in order to 
convert them into sources of profit by administering to 
thei^ gratification. This occasions much bustle and 
vivacity, and materially assists to keep up a liveliness 
of spirits in the passengers. If you have a mind to know 
your own weight, there are persons and machines sta- 
tioned here and there, to gratify you to an ounce. Stalls 
line the Boiilevarde, and other principal situations, 
which add device to accommodation to attract you; 
thus, at one, every article of an immensevariety issold 
at thirty sous, select where you please : at another, fif* 
teen is written up in large letters as the universal priced- 
All sorts of operations are performed on animals by 
women, who sit on stools in the streets> and have the 
description of their professional avocations, which are^ 
dot always within the line of female delicacy, inscribed 
on a piece of pasteboard. Bureaax defcrivaim f scrit^-^ 
ener$ offices J offer the most pressing invitations to the 
lover, the merchant, the politician, <n? the man of sciencei^ 
who has by some accident omitted to lean-to write, to 
enter and avail himself of the talents whieh are inreadir^ 
ness for any empfeyment Roasted chesnnto evepy 
wlmre teoo^ the palate by assailing the Bostrikb«*» 
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Nymphs that wtH take no refusal^ push nosegays infer 
your hands* The froit-women extend towards you de^ 
Keious bunches of grapes ; the shoe-blacks flatter the 
Rational prejudices of the English^ by bawUng aloud 
'^ drage A^fms^ — {English Hacking. J A man carries 
a painted castle on his back^ from which you may draw 
such delicious bererage as lemoiuide^ tisane^ ^. 4^« 

All this has a i^ew of business^ though of a light' 
tagabondish kindy and of a nature adaf ted to a poer^ 
sensual; hiose people— but much of the spectacle be- 
fengar fxitlj to the class of amusement. One evening^ 
I east my eye» down from a window^ looking into the 
Bouletarde des Itafiennes: exactly opposite was aii^* 
infant, not more Hian four years old, singing a popular 
song, and beating a tambourine with her little hands ; 
Ibur candles were jdaeed on the ground near her, and 
a plate to receive contributions of money. Within fifty 
yardii oT this performer was another, less in size, but 
whose age it was not so easy to imagine : he wasapoor 
little dog, with his fore foot fixed on the handle of a 
smaU grindstone, which he was compelled to keep con- 
tinuaSy turning to the sound oS an organ played by hisr 
master. Within the circle of one^s sight there were 
yet more entertainments : an old man played on the 
harp^ the flute, the drum, and the triangle, at the same 
timCf while with his foot, he gave motion to a small 
wooden scaramouch that danced well in tune. A wdt 
dressed young woman on the opposite side of the Boul* 
avarde, played defightflilly on the musical glasses ; andt 
in a comer was the most eharacteristie groupe ol the 
wMci^wo femate ballad-angers, representing moflier 
and diaagfater^ with kng visls down to their feet, as if 
tlic^ timidity and" modesty abnuyk from the degrading 



task to which thdr necessities compelled l&enu The 
first contriTers of this scheme were well rewarded for 
llieir ingenoity; but it had become too stale fc>r the 
Parisians, though it still continued to have attractioniT 
for their stranger visitors* These did not by any means 
draw such crowds as two philosophical professors, one 
of face-malking and the other df hydrostAtics. The Qrim'^ 
Oder of Paris is really a most surprising exhibitor ; with 
a grotesque wig and a pair of earricature spectacles as 
accompaniments, he throws his features into the wildest 
combinations of shapes, and might give hints to any 
manufacturer of inhabitants for a new worid. The nat^ 
iiral philosopher, who lectures and displays experi- 
ments on the properties of fluids, bestows particular 
attention on the nature and uses of the squirt, and illus- 
trates his doctrines in a way to cause many a hearty 
laugh. Jugglers have also their separate congregations 
•^but this description applies only to ordinary days and 
places ; near the bridges, on Sundays, the gaiety is pro- 
digiously increased ; varieties of games go forward ; 
both sexes mingle in the exercise c^ gallantry and mirths 
which is surprisingly divested of coarseness of manner^ 
considering the promiscuous nature of the assemblage, 
and the value of a centime, or the tenth part of a half- 
penny, is proved in an acquisition of actual enjoyment. 
The common appearance of fortune-tellers, consult- 
ed by the vulgar, must not be omitted in this descrip- 
tion di the streets of Paris ; they are frequently to be 
seen, adding all the grimace of their nation to the tricks 
and solemn quackery of their profession, in order to 
impress yrith cirdulity and respeet the minds of the 
simple peasavti and others who seek their assistance 
to violate the eoneealme&t of fiituri^* I diatt not boM 
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lose the vivid inm^ I have mw on my reeolleetion, of 
a simjAe looliing woman from the country, standing at 
the desk ctf one of these impostors, who, with sfaraga 
i^nd gesticulations, and emphatic tones, was controlluig 
all the faculties €( the poor dupe, in whose face expres- 
sion bad become a mere riveted gaze, as if it were fas- 
cinated by the look of fate, while hearing its deciskms* 
If we fancy to ourselv^ the extreme anxieties of this 
ignorant creature, embracing the dearest concerns, and 
probably the threatened welfare of her family, and take 
into account the awfulness of the test, according to lier 
estimation of it, to which she was exposing her hopes^^ 
the spectacle wiU appear an affecting one* We read 
stUl with impressed feelings of the ancient appeals to 
the oracles ; yet no Athenian leader ever submitted 
his cause to the decision of Delphos, with more unlim- 
ited confidence in the truth of the response, or more 
tremulous expectation of its import, than, to judge from 
appearances, this untaught paysanne was affected by, 
when I saw her in the market-place of the Innocents^, 
listening to the rhodomont^de of a n^uish sybiL 

The costume of the females in the streets of Paris, 
is not the least striking part of their exhibition to £ng« 
lish strangers. Our countrymen who went first over,. 
saw the promenading ladies in a style of dress, which 
is little, if at all, caricatured, in the following descrip- 
tion, which I copy from the Examiner : 

<< A lump on two legs seems tnmUing towards ycm 
under a hat like a muff-box, with a huge nosegay stuck 
on one side, as if she bad been i^obbing a lord-mayor's 
fix>tman, and a petticoat fringed, flounced, and sticking 
out on all sides like a large bell, of which the two shuf- 
fliag feet undenieaa, look lik^ the doitbte clapper ^ # "» 
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Uucter the poke and the muff-box^ the faee sometimes 
entirely disappears : the poet i^uld in vain look for the 
>yaist^ whieh he so well described : 

« Fine by degrees, and beautifully less. " 

It is tied up under the arms — ^perfectly hung in drap^ 
cry ; and the man who would repose his griefs, as for^ 
merly, on the bosom that was dearest to him^ must first 
ask permission of the chin." 

This is a picture of the modem female dress of 
France, in the worst degree of its deformity* Itsorigiii 
is curious as a trait of national character. A young 
and modest looking mademoiselle, one of their favourite 
actresses, who has five or six children by five or sist 
fyihevB, s^peared onc^ evening on the stage in a Chi- 
' nese part, and of course in the Chinese costume. The 
lady is pretty, her appearance was fanciful, and above 
all it was new. The Belles of Paris were all in tlie, 
course of the week metamorphosed into Chinese women ; 
and straightway, accoinling to. the usual custom of their 
country, forgot that they had ever been any thing else, 
and lost all tderance for those who continued to be any 
thing else. A freak of the morning, suggested by the 
tlieatrical exhibition of the evening, instantly became 
a standard by which to judge of the rcist of the world. 
This is in the general style of their conduct — it forms 
a very striking feature of the character of France, that 
she can do nothing for herself alone. When she- took 
a whim to be free, her own liberty seemed a trifle, un- 
less she could become the instrument to liberate all man- 
kind from ihe shackles of priests and kings ; accordingly, 
Anacharsis Cloots appeared before the national assem^ 
bly as the representative of the human raee, arrayed 
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in a diverSiity of cofitames^ corresponding tor the varioud 
garbs of his constituents^ and fdlowed by a crowd of 
patriots, decorated as Hottentots^ Cherokees, &c. from 
the tawdry wardrobes of the thirty theatres, that each 
evening commenced their gaieties after the^^ daily and 
more delightful amusement of the guillotine had ceased 
for a few hours. When the fashion took another direc-r 
tion, and the red cap was found to have a less becoming 
air than the imperial crown, the boundless philanthropy 
of the French, would not let them rest in peace until 
they had distributed widely tliose exquisite blessings 
the destruction of trade and the conscription. Because 
France had altered the mode from a Bepubllc to an 
Empire, Europe must become the Empire of the west, 
as a part of France ; and because her ruler prohibited 
the use of sugar and coffee^ while he swallowed both to 
an excess, Germany, and even Russia^ forsooth, must 
dismiss these delicacies. In like manner, the French 
ladies, wh^n they came forth the first day, with their 
heads like inverted cones, and the deformed shapes of 
the Chinese women, were as prepared to laugh loudly 
and rudely at any instance of an abidance by the Gre- 
cian taste in dress, as seen and still admired by them 
in their museums, as if they had been accustomed to 
the new fashion for ages, and acknowledged no other 
standard of elegance. The deputation of Parisian fe- 
males, who received the Duchess D'Angouleme on her 
arrival from England, fii'st burst into tears at the 
tliought of her misfortunes, and then struck into a titter^ 
at the appearance of her small bonnet. — " Mon Dieu, 
quelle figure !*' — (My God, what a figure !) I have 
heard them exclaim, from under the concealment of 
their head-dresses^ as they ambled along^-nlirecting 
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their exclamation a^nst a ebarming* EngK^h woman, 
talking past them with a frank simi^icity of gait, and 
graceful adaptation of her attire to her form. Yet the 
handsome signs of their shops, and the pictures which 
they profess to adore in the Louvre, present them with 
th^ dress which they insult in their visitors. 

This, although an affair of the toilette, is no trifling 
illustration of the general looseness of principle, leading 

. to fickleness of practice, that prevails among the people 
I am describing. Tliey will readily enough acknowl- 
edge their approbation of two things, one of which dis- 
graces the other. In like manner their republicans did 
not feel themselves dishonoured when they became the 
creatures of Btmapart^, for, wh^n they accepted of his 
acts of grace, they had forgotten not only republican 
principles, but that there had been times, and not an- 
cient ones, when sixty and eighty individuals were 
guillotined in a day, as a sacrifice to freedom and hu- 
manity — when little guillotines were sold in the shops, 
as toys for children, to teach them the duties of civism, 
and when the gaol deliveries were indiscriminate mas- 
sacres of the innocent and guilty. When I went to their 
Museum of Art, in the Luxembourg, I found their stu- 
dents, untouched by the sweeping majesty of Reubens' 
pencil, perehed upon little tables, assidiously copying 
the hard atrocities and cold meannesses of their own 
David."^ The reverence, and attachment, and sense of 
Qonvenienee^ which, with mankind generally, are the 
slow growth of time and precept, and experience, spring 
up in an instant in a Frenchman's mind, from the sin- 

' gle consideration ^hat a thing is Frendu Hence it 
comes, that, with the finest school in the woHd^ they 
* A. French painter. 
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are the irorst sciidars — ^and that m& the most iu* 
vtiHietiye experience^ they are the most injudicious in 
their conduct* 

But good example is not without its effects even in 
Paris; the French ladies were gradually decreasing 
the extravagance of their attire, and amending its de- 
fbrmitiels : the English ladies who visited them, and, 
who, with a proper national spirit, preserved most ob- 
stinately, their full, frank, open air and dress, present- 
ed a contrast to the poking, bending artificialness 
among which they had come, that, in spite of its vani- 
ty, shamed it into a sense of its own comparative lit-< 
fleness and ugliness. The French gentlemen assisted 
their countrywomen to t^s decision, for the usual effi- 
cacy of truth and propriety was not wanting in tiiis in- 
stance, and their feelings compelled their acknowledg- 
ments. 

It was curious to see the contrast in the theatres : an 
English party, including several fine women, would 
burst in, as it were, into one ni the open boxes-*with 
unsophisticated looks of preparation for enjoyment— a: 
regardless carriage derivable from a guileless con- 
sciousness — and an evident gladness to escape from 
shawls and cloaks, and to sit down, free to breathe 
and to look about them, unburthened and unconcealed^ 
m the respectability, and attractiveness of their pro- 
per selves. The French ladies, on the contrary, would 
hesitate at tlie door, as if they were drawing back from 
a cold bath, and then step down, as Agag walked to 
his death, '< nundngly ,*" they seemed to retire within 
their own contrivances, that they mi^t take a surer 
aim ; and, sitting on^ by one, as they frequentiy cUd, 
within latticed boxes> accompanied by sioi^e foeau%rthe 
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character of their appearance was the very reverse of 
tliat native, assuring^ cordial, and self-respecting man- 
ner, which gave pleasure to an Englishman's recogni- 
tion of his fair countrywomen in tliis land of strangers. 
The present is not the first time that the French la- 
dies Jiave been recalled from extravagance to nature 
by the example of English women. At one of the i-oy- 
£|1 suppers at Versailles, the monarch, Louis the Four- 
teenth, was startled by a sudden titter and tumult that 
burst forth from the crowd behind his table, assembled 
to sec his majesty eat his jelly and fruit : his dignity 
was roused to demand the cause of this irruption of na- 
tural expression, so opposed to the ailificial state of the 
occasion. He was told that two foreign ladies had made 
their appearance in the strangest head dresses ; tliey 
positively had not a bit of plaster or powder on their 
heads ; their hair was not frizzled oi* pasted up into 
an edifice of three stories high, in short, they were 
frights. Louis was of opinion, that, if they were as 
described to him, they must indeed be frights — ^but 
catching a glimpse of them as they stood back in some 
confusion, he, who had a quick sense and keen relish 
€i female beauty, saw enough to induce him to beg that 
they might come nearer to his royal person : they ad- 
vanced, and the king, after a hearty gaze, pardonable 
only in a king and a clown, pronounced it to be his decid- 
ed opinion, that if the ladies of liis court were reasonable 
creatures, they would all dress tlieir heads after the 
manner of the handsome English women. This speech, 
patting the afiair on the basis of reason, could not but 
touch the female philosophers of Versailles to the quick. 
They sat up all night, that their women might lower 
their comeitcs; and next morning appeared at mass 

I 
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under ciftulDfAaiices of extraordinary reductk)ii. Tto 
French aceount of tliis important occurrence, describes 
with much drollery, the assumed looks of gravity which 
^e ladies put on under tiiis metamor})hosls, while, in 
iruth, tliey were smothering the feelings of laughter 
and shame, excited by a consciousness of looking, pr 
Mil the wmid, like I donH kmrv what Louis, however, 
iutimattMi his warm approbation of the change, and it 
accordingly became the fashion of the day. 

The Partsian mmles of female dress, however, as 
now improved and improving, are certainly far from 
inconsistent with a species of f<^male witchery; t^ie 
large bonnet, in its most graceful shape^ and with no- 
ble plumes of feathers, has a striking effect, and the 
tripping step is a piece of prcttincss, which indicates a 
^i*eature well trained in all tlie artificial means of fasci- 
nation. " Our ladies,^ said a young Frenchman to me, 
« shew more of the manege than yours,*' — and he was 
right. Their beauty is not that rf an Englisli woman, 
it consists rather in expression than in feature ; but 
what with meaningness of l(K)k, and vivacity of man- 
ner, pnd fine eyes, and sylphish movements, they cer- 
tainly can, and do, conjure up most influencing appear- 
ances. As I intend, however, to devote a chapter ti> 
the females of Paris, this much of them here seems al- 
most too much, yet as forming part of the scenery of 
the streets, il was necessary to give a sketch of their 
externals. 

Whatever may be thought of the walking dress of 
the French ladies, that of the inferior classes of women^ 
must, I tiiink, be admitted to be very picturesque and 
becoming. It is assisted, no doubt, by a jauntiness of 
ferriage and manner, which entirely prevents that loo(k 
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of vttlgarity and ddwdiness, that we often see in Eng- 
land. A French gii4, of whatever rank, always recol* 
lects that her sex gives her certain privileges^ and re* 
quires a certain air, which ought not to be prejudicedir 
and; in fact, cannot be prejudiced, by lowliness of con* 
dition. The paysannes^ who came into the inarketsi: 
are in general fine creatures ; their complexioiis of a 
sparkling brown, their caps white and flowing, their 
handkerchiefs of rich colours, their boddices conti*aBte4 
against their pettieoats with the judgment of a painter; 
— a life, an essence, an enjoyment, in their motions and 
/ looks ; all together they give an assurance of being in 
a situatk)n which includes little or nothing of suffering, 
and that supplies the pleasures most desired by itsr pos- 
sessors-— however poor the enumeration of its general 
stock of prc^rty might be deemed in a country like 
England, where our wants are on a larger seale. 

In one important respect^ sufficient justice haa not 
been done to Freneh women, or rather they batre suf- 
fered under injustice. They are very eleanly in thcit 
persons and clothes: the bath is in common use with 
them ; and I hope it wiu not be deemed pushing a 
traveller's observations too far, if I bear testimony to 
their changing the under parts of their dress, which 
induce most immediately to the comfortableness of 
their own feelings, not less frequently than those arti- 
cles of attire that meet the eye of the observer. 

The streets of Paris, did not seem to me to present 
so many spectacles of distress and gross discomfort, as 
those of London. It may appear a puerile remark, 
but, as it is supported by a singular coincidence of 
thought, I shall venture to mention, that the veiy dogs 
in the French capital, seem to be of a less botsterous 

* Coujxti'y-WQmeii. 
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and quarrelsome digposition tlian their English breth* 
ren ; one eyening sitting with a party of persons, fehief- 
ly from England, within hearing of what toc^ place on 
the Boulevarde, a noise of the worrying of these ani- 
mals suddenly broke out — ^and a general exclamation 
from all those wlio were visitors at Paris, testified to 
their being struck by the occurrence, as one that was 
much more unusual where they then were, than fit>tn 
whence they came. The fighting of human beings, 
and drunkenness, are exhibitions scarcely ever wit- 
nessed in the streets of Paris. The villainous practice 
of severely chastising children, so prevalent in Eng- 
land with the vulgar and brutal-«-whicb causes our ears 
to be assailed with screams and scolding, if we go into 
the lower quarters of our large towns — is not common 
in France. Wrangling is to be heard sometimes, but 
in general a visible polish of courtesy pervades all the 
surface of society, down to its lowest extremities* The 
beggars are numerous, but they do not seem smitten 
by necessity to their hearts* Dispositions in the coun- 
try of which I am writing, flourish, in the same way 
as ivy flourishes, through walls, along the ground, or, 
in shoi-t, under any circumstances. « Charite, JHfon- 
sieur God dam% si'l vous plait,'' (" charity Mr. God 
dam if you please,"*) said a French mendicant to 
an Englishman, w ith a look that shewed he meant 
only to be arch, and knew not that his words could be 
construed into insolence. The beggar children ask 
for a sou, << en pitie de ma mlsere," (out of pity 
for my misery) and then they tumble over head and 
heels. One of them> about twelve years old, having 

• Frenchmen often characterize Englishmen by this expression, 
"God daro," to the use of which they are «o much addicted. 
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received a trifle from some of the Englisb^ begged to 
hare the honour to sing them a song. Be sung in a 
^very pretty style, and with alt the naivete of bis nation, 
two verses, the substance of which was, that ttie inen 
«were ambitious, fond of war, &c« &c* but that ladies 
were soft, charming, and fidl of sentiment and love.-— 
He gave with inexpredsible signifieaney the line — 
ks Jkmmes^ lesfetmnes t Elks stmt ddkieuses ! (0 wo- 
men, women, they are eharnring.) Some giris walk- 
ing past, threw a sort of cracker at him, he instantly 
turned an extempore verse on the incident-^ils purpOTi 
was, that when women played naughty tricks in the 
streets — 0, cesjemmes^ ces femmes ! s&rU des didties /" 
(Oh, these, women, these women, what devils they 
are.) 

In the Icnrest parts of Pariis, there is a visible gro" 
tesqu^ness which relieves the appearance of squsdid^ 
ness and poverty. They chatter, and smile, and bow, 
and curtesy, too much to be miserable. Tio be sure, 
the great houses filled with the poor, have a strange 
and wiM look--<^and the blackness, caused by their 
height and the narrowness of the streets, is in itself 
gloomy-— but the people throw much of cheeirfuiness in^ 
to their condition, to dissipate its melancholy tenden- 
cies. They seem to acton a principle of selection, like 
a bird that picks the seeds which serve it for food, 
from a heap of noxious and nauseous matter': it gets 
but Utile sustenance, perhajiSrhut thai little is pleasant 
and wholesome. Thud the French will abstain^ rather 
than incommode themselves ; thej will only avail tibem-^ 
selves of what is agreeable within their reach,* even i^* 
by thus selecting, they are compelled to leave the- 
jgreater . part of what naturally ccmies in contact with^ 
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tbem^ untaucbed. Wh^M meayi is^ ttisit if tbiiikiBS 
Jbeeomes disdgreeabK they do not thipk— -if ealculatin; 
ipives uoplpasaiit products^ they do not calcidate — ^if 
lookiiig forward is alaroiiiig) tbey do not look forward 
*— and if looking backward causes regrets, %ty do not 
look backward. Their minds are without tbat singu- 
lar, but in some countries yery common property, oi 
cleavii^g with most attaebment to wbat is most odious* 
It is not that tbey would* estimate a dance in the even- 
ing as a more exquisite pl<s9sure than the receiving. 
)H>me of a husband or a son, unexpectedly sjafe after 
the dangers and horrors (d! such a csmpaign as that in 
Russia-— but if they can manage the dance, and cannot 
accomplish the return of their relation^ there cs^n b^ 
no reason, they tliink, why the want of the greater 
should deprif e them fsi the less gratification. If they 
ar^ obliged to go without a dinner of meat, which they 
would prefer, there is nothing in their mental consti- 
tutions to prevent them from enjoying the apple, which 
they can aflSH^ to purchase, to the full extent of what 
^n api4e can bestow. Instead of thinking the worse 
of what they have, because it is not so good as some- 
thing which tbey have not, they deem that the cireum- 
stance of possessing it places it, in point of excellence^ 
far above any thing that is unattainable. 

These then, I repeat, are the pe<^e to be lively in 
action, sbaQow and esureless in purpose-^to be evep 
^tSaat and loose on the sea of events, to feel nothing in-^ 
gferiiHls but inactivity, and every thing honourable that 
IS aeoom^hment Tbeso are the ptaipU to make 
IW^ shows of the valuables which the feelings of ofb^ 
ara cauae them to pr^erve in a quiet and sacred seehi- 
aio»; theaa in iriiort,^ art the people ta fancy,, when thejr 
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«rei masters of ]Eun>iie> ibat tfiere is no greatnesft biit 
in conquest^ and to be equaHy oonvincedi after they 
b^ve been beaten^ that ti*ue nobleness Hes in modera*' 
-tion^-wto Fannt of tbdr despotic EtfOiperoF and his 
grande pensee,* one year» and the next to be penetra*- 
ted with the neeessity of a national representatiwi, th^ 
liberty nf the press, and that tiiere iisi nothing truly il^ 
lustrioius but freedom. 

Ttte fronts of dl the pubUe buildings, and not a few of 
the private ones, of Paris, give a testimony, partly whim« 
meal and partly melanchoJy, that gDvernments, creeds, 
and other such serious matters, are here introduced, dan*- 
eei for a while before fiie eyes, and fin^y displaced, as if 
they were so many figures of a magic lanthorn. The pal- 

" aces having been ortgtnidly impressed with the symbols 
of the BourbonSf that were battered d6wn by the cannon 
of the Jacobins, for some time displayed the insignia <^ 
the Republic, until they w^e covered with N's by the 
Jacobinical, consfilar, imperial Napdeon; and during 
my visits the French artists were racking their inge- 
nuity to discover the neatest methods of turning the 
letter N into an L for Louis, or an H for Henry the 

. Foui*t:h. The statue. of the latter pionarch, on the 
Pont Neu^ having been thrown down by the revolu- 
tionists, the place it occupied was filled by Bonaparte 
with a representation of his own person, and if France, 
did not feel that the change was unseemly and ungrate- 
ful, it was not to be expected that the Emperor would. 
Bat the Emperra* had in turn vanished when I first 
crossed the Pont Neuf, and Henry the Fourth was ri- 
sing again in plaster. One of the first Hotels in Par- 
is was named by its proprietor. Hotel de la Guerre, 
(Hotel of War) during the predominance of the good 
♦ Great idea. 
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fortunea of Bonaparte ; jbut scarcely had the eagle giv-^ 
en place to the lily^ when a re-b'apttsm waa celebrated^ 
and Hotel de Commerce (Hdtel of Commerce) in large 
letters now gives an important sanction to.the returned 
family and their system. The Hotel de la Yictoirei 
(Hotel t>f Victory) its dream of glory o*er, has subside* 
ed into the Hotel de la Paix, (Hotel of Peace.) But 
the most remarkable instance of this tergiversation is 
furnished by the front of the Coffee-liouse, which as a 
public proof of the fervent loyalty of its proprietor to 
bis imperial ruler, the painter was in the act of conse- 
crating with the words De I'Empereur, (of the Empe- 
ror) when it chanced that the Allies entered Paris» 
and Bonaparte was deposed. As a few hours delibe- 
ration sufficed to turn the current of the allegiance of 
the most devoted of all Senates, a few dashes of the 
brush converted De I'Empereur, (of the Emperor) in- 
to Des Eraperoursy (of the Emperors) and this delicate 
compliment mine host doubtless expected would be 
much esteemed hy the allied monarchs, when they en- 
tered^ as conquerors, the capital of France.* 
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CHAPTER IX. 



PARIS seems at first sight a place devoted solely to 
enjoymentf and it is difficult to devise how every one is 
so well provided with the means. In the principal 
streets, almost every second house has a part of it de- 
..voted to aq|iis^ment, or luxurious gratification of some 
sort. The shops appear to be almost exclusively occu- 
pied with embellishments and eatables^ and, certainly, 
wherever superior ingenuity is shewn, on which Paris 
may fairly plume herself, it is in the manufacture of 
some decoration, some piece of vei*tu, some elegant tri- 
fle. The fashionable Boulevardes are lined with Baths 
:-— where yon may lie in warm water, and have the 
.most delicious refreshments floated towards you from 
tan invisible hand — Cafes, where coffee and liqueurs 
are taken — Restorateurs, where dinnei^s are served— 
PatLssiers, where you may i-egale on patties and ices — 
theatres, and billiard rooms. But the Palais Rotax, 
which is justly said by the Parisians to be without its 
equal in the world, demands to be principally noticed, 
now that I am to touch on these subjects. 
' It is a square enclosure, formed of the buildings of 
tjie Orleans Palace; piazzas make a covered walk 
along three of its sides, and the centre is an open grav- 
:eUed space, with a few straight lines of slim trees run- 
ning along Its tength. There is a neat compact ele- 
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i;atiee risible in the architecture of what was tiie palt* 
ace — ^but the building is now insignificant compared 
with its purposes, and you can no more attend to its 
proportions, than you could fix your attention on the 
prospects adoming the banks of a river, if you were 
huriied down one of its cataracts. 

The climatse of France, and the character of the 
French, conspire to cause them to seek their pleasures 
put of doors. Home is the only place they neglect ; it 
is a place only for their necessities ; they must sleep 
there — and the tradesmen must transact their business 
there : a bed, a table, and a few chairs are therefore 
wanted, and a small room or two, uncarpeted and bare* 
must be hired. I speak, of course, of the middle and 
inferior classes. But all that is inspiring and comfort-, 
able, they seek out d[ doors — ^and all that they pride 
themselves in being able to procure, is in the shape of 
decoration and amusement. 

The Palais Boyal has grown to be what it is, out of 
these habits and dispoedtions, and now presents the 
most efaaracteristic feature of Paris : it is dissolute, gayy 
wretched, elegant, paltry, busy, and idle : it suggests 
recollections of atrocity, and supplies sights of fascina- 
tion : it displays virtue and vice living on easy terms, 
and in immediate neighbourhood with each other. Ex- 
citements, indulgencies, and privations — ^art and vul- 
garity—science and ignorance— artful conspiracies, 
and careless debaucheries — all mingle here, forming 
an atmosphei'e of various exhalations, a whirl of the 
most lively images, a stimulating melange of what is 
most heating, intoxicating, and subduing. 

The Palais Royal was the focus of the revolution ; 
its coffee-bouses, its theatres, its cel!aii$, its gamblin|f- 
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iKHiees^ Us bagnios, poured forth thek* limg stremns 
itito its central space, to listen to tbe invitations of the 
lyrators, who incited the people to caiTy into effect the 
tremendous plans organized within its eoueealments*^ * 
It was here that a joke, or a nod, operating on a loose, 
reckless, heartless rabble, was, in general, the man* 
date of. torment and carnage — and sometimes, by well- 
timed and. fortunately directed obscenity and falsehood, 
the instrument of dissipating the fury of those whom 
mercy could not soften, and justice could not restrain. 
A raging, vociferating gang of murderers, men and 
women, brandished tlieir pikes to destroy tlie house 
and family of an aristocrat, who had himself escaped 
from their fury. An appeal to principle and feeling 
was out of the question at such a time, and to such be- 
ings ; but a profligate pleasantry supplied the suitable 
application. " Why pull down his house ?*'— exclaim- 
ed the intercessor, mounted on a chair— *<« it is his 
latidlord's : — why kill his wife ? — she is the public's : 
—why massacre his children? — they are probably 
some of your own.*' — ^A yell of merriment broke out 
from the congregation of furies, and tlie laugh of vice 
proved, in this instance, a reprieve for the innocent. 
. The infamous Duke of Orleans, to whom the palaee 
belonged, here expended his immense wealth in nurs- 
ing, by means of the most horrible immoralities, the 
revolution of which he himself was the victim. The 
scenes tliat were acted here at that time are not sus- 
eeptible of description : — ^the almost unbounded reve- 
nues of tins weak and wicked prince, were dii'ected, at 
the suggestion of the most abominable wretches, to ev- 
ery purpose of human depravity, included within the 
opposite limits of sensual indulgence, and cold and cru- 
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d, ambitioii. Ft'om hence issued out the fepoeious 
mobs of prostitutes^ poissardes^'*'' and blaekguards, whose 
character and conduct form the history^ for several 
years, of a nation calling itself great. The day at 
length came^ when he who had never been but the 
creature of those whom he fancied he guided, was to. 
perish by the storm he had assisted to raise. The 
Duke of Orleans was dragged to his death by the mobs 
who had been trained in his \mjf and iiis last journey^ 
was marked by an incident truly French :— those who 
liad partaken of the debaucheries and crimes of the 
Palais Royal, stopped its owner, opposite to its well 
k|iown gate, when he was on his way to the fatal ma- 
chine that was to terminate his miseries and crimes !- 
They wislted to read in his haggard countenance the* 
emotions caused by this sight, so pregnant with intol- 
erable recollections ; — they could not deny tliemselves 
tlie indulgence of this extra barbarity ; — tliey would 
not be deprived of the right of exulting over the fall of 
guilt, in which they had deeply participated ! — Are not 
these things, which were not done in a corner, which 
twenty-six millions of men saw perpetrated as their 
public acts, which powerfully influenced the thinking, 
the habits, and the interests of EuropG>--«and have, 
more than any other circumstances, contributed to 
form the character of the age — ^are they not the publie 
monuments of Trance, as much as the pillars which 
she has erected, or the pictures wluch slie has stolen ? 
She vaunts of her public places : the question is, what 
sentiments and recdlections do they chieily excite ? It 
is these that are to form her glory — ^for glory is an 
estimate of the mind. 

' * Fish-women. • 
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The Palais Royal is still a place where news and 
politics are discussed. There is in Paris, what strii^es 
an Englishman as an unusual nuinber of persons who 
seem loose from actual occupation, without indicating 
that they are above it. The period of my visit to that 
capital, which was shorfly after the destruction of 9 
govemment, the disbandment of an army, and the re-» 
turn of legions of prisoners of war, was more than com- 
monly calculated to display this appearance — but I 
apprehend, from what I could learn, that it always ex- 
ists. The crowds of the Palais Royal are thus formed, 
and it puts on its air of bustling dissipation, and loung- 
ing sensuality, at an early hour of the morning. The 
chairs that are placed out under the trees, are to be 
hired, with a newspaper, for a couple of sous a piece : 
they are soon occupied — ^the crowd of sitters and stand- 
ers gradually increases — ^the buz of conversation swells 
to a noise—the cafes fill — ^the piazzas become crowded 
--^the place assume^ the look of intense and earnest 
avocation — yet the whirl and the rush are of those who 
float and drift in the vortex of pleasure, dissipation and 
vice. 

The shops of the Palais Royal are brilliant — ^thcy 
are all devoted either to toys, ornaqfients, or luxuries. 
Notliing can be imagined more elegant and striking 
than their numerous collections of ornamental clock- 
cases — they are formed of the whitest alabaster, and 
many of them present very ingeniousand fanciful devices. 
One, for instance, that I saw, was a female figure, in 
the garb and with the air of Pleasure — hiding the houra 
with a fold of her scanty drapery— ^-one.hour alone peepw 
ed out* and that indicated the time of the day — the 
mechanism of the works caused it to be succeeded by 

K 
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the next in succession. Others were modelled after 
the most favourite pictures and sculptures— David's 
fioratii and Curiatii5 had been very fi*equently copied. 
The beauty and variety of the snuff-boxes, and the ar- 
ticles in cut-glass — ^the ribbons and silks, with their 
exquisite colours, the art of giving which is not known 
in England— 'the profusion and seductiveness of the 
Magazines des. Gourmands — are matchless. There are 
also several passages at the back of the place itself, all 
full of this sort of display, though of an inferior kind, 
and including the features of vice in more distinct de- 
formity. Many of the shops in these, are kept by small 
booksellers, who expose their wares beyond their win- 
dows on stalls — and the mentioning of this fact, induces 
me to notice here two circumstances highly character- 
istic of Paris, and indicative of its moral and social 
state. 

The first is, the extreme profligacy and filthiness of 
the books and prints that are exposed for sale. The 
vilest publications lie about every where, throwing in 
your face a grossness which amounts rather to brutali- 
ty than mert^ sensuality. It is a proof how deep and 
general is the viciousncss of manners which causes this, 
that they run through all the degrees necessary to adapt 
them to every class of purchaser. Some are as ele- 
gant as art can make them--— others mei*e villainous de- 
formities. There arc editions of the works of all the 
established authora, graduated for every description of 
taste. In one, the prints are chaste and good — in an- 
other, licentiousness begins to appear — in a third, it is 
more apparent — ^in a fourtli, it amounts to obscenity. 
All these arc finely executed — but there are others. 
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regulated according to the same scale of wickedness, 
M hlch are done in a much inferior way, jo/r the wants 
of thepoor^ From the completeness of the supply, may 
he judged the extensiveness and certainty of the de- 
mand. But the most horrible circumstance connected 
with this branch of Parisian manufacture^ remains to 
be told : it is so much a matter of common trade, that 
the women in the shops, and cvei'y shop is kept by a 
woman, vend tliese articles with the utmost unconcern. 
A tradesman's wife will tell her daughter to take down 
a book for the gentleman, the interior of which is a 
' pandemonium of grossness. A res[iectable bookseller, 
in my presence, insulted a female customer, by putting 
into her hands an edition of Fontaine, saying, << th« 
prints of tliis book, madam, are beautiful, but they 
would render it improper for the eyes of an unmarried 
lady/* It is in this easy way that they define virtue 
and vice : they know nothing of the difference as a 
matter of feeling— it must take the tangible and palpa« 
ble shape of an action, before they can perceive it 

It is to the disgrace of French art, that it is a slave 
to this dissolute taste. The artists labour to unite the 
gratification of obscene dispositions with the result of 
elegant conceptions — ^they make the display of nudity 
their principal object — it is evidently not done by them 
in the natural and necessary course of the subject, but 
in the depravity of the artist, speaking to the depravity 
of the observer. Venuses are hung out, without the 
print-shops, for those wlio know nothing of form, but as 
an object of lasciviousness — the bad intention is, in shoi-t, 
every where apparent, and, to judge by the enormous 
quantity of provision made for this brutal appetite, one 
would say that it exists in Paris to a degree of coai*se- 
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ness disgraeeful to the people, and utterly eontradictory 
«f all their pretensions to refinement. 

United in view to this shameful feature^ is one of 
another kind, and their neighbourhood illustrates th6 
national character. In France, you have no seeurity 
against the existence of an evil> in the possession of 
wtiat is commonly and naturally opposed to it — ^the 
French reconcile fineness with ftlth, politeness with 
eoarsenossy honour with falsehood. In like manner, the 
shops that present the grossness above alluded to, are 
crowded with elegant literature, jdaced out evidently 
for numerous purchaser. The best French classics, 
histories, poets, &c. are heaped on every stall, and lie 
among the trash of political pamphlets, which prove 
nothing but that there is not a particle of political un- 
derstanding or principle in all France. The good books 
must be purchased as well as the bad ones — and in point 
of fact, they £ire ]purehas6d. You cannot walk three 
steps without encountering a stall, rieh in literature : 
the bridges and quays are full of them — ^the entrance^ 
of the palaces are bung ro.und with the wares of these 
itinerant venders — for in Paris, their notions of what 
may be termed the decorum of elegance, are not very 
troublesome — ^the passages to the courts of justice are 
markets for these commodities. The French then read 
a good deal, and evidences that they do are every where 
apparent in Paris. The females in the public situa- 
tions of trade, are all seen reading — never working with 
their needles* Even the |K)or girls, who sit by stalls 
where toys are sold, are generally occupied with a book 
when not engaged with a customer. I have looked over 
Iheir shoulders, and seen Madame de Genlis, Madame 
Sevigne, Voltaire, Marmontel, in their hand9# Thif is 
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jmt as ify in London, the apple-women should be ob- 
served reading the Spectator, or BoswelPs life of John* 
son^ OP Pope's works — an appearance which would be 
deemed a phenomenon^ The common classes of the 
French, therefore, are polished and conversible to a 
degree unknown in England — the worst of it is, that in 
the country of which I am writing, the people's courtesy 
and chattering mean nothing; they do not. prove the 
existenee either of knowledge or of feeling — nay, the 
tputh is, tliey prove the want of both. Where worcl^ 
and forms are bona fide indicators of tlieir correspond*- 
ing sentiments, they will always be more sparingly 
employed than where this connexion has been broken. 
Xh like manner, there is a certain point of national 
character and condition, at which reading will be very 
generally diffused throughout the community, precisely 
because it has little or no effect in producing earnest*- 
ness of thinking on the interests and duties of life. 

To return now to the Palais Royal.. It may, after 
this digression, be supposed to be the hour of dinner | 
and the salons of the restorateurs are all full. In pro* 
portion as the homes of the Parisians are uncomfortable^ 
in- an Englishman's estimation, their places of public: 
resort and refreshment have an airof enjoyment^abuu'^ 
dance, frankness and congeniality,'to which he hafrbeea 
utterly unaccustomed! From five to half past seven^ 
crowds of both sexes pour into all the numerous reeep- 
taeles of this description, the invitations tbwiticfolumg 
forth so thick as to astonish the British stranger*. The 
price charged within for dinner, is specified on manjr 
of the signs, and varies from twenty-five sou»«^4il)6ut 
one shilling-— <to four francs — above three."^ Fortheae^ 
sums, four or fire dishes a^ head are pronrned^j' hal£ 

* Sterling-, op Englisb, money. 
H2- 
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a bottle, or a bottle of w'ine, a desert of fruit, and bread 
•< at discretion/^ The latter stipulation of this engage- 
ment is no trifling one, for it is known that a French- 
man's discretion in the article of bread, is not of the 
soberest kind. 

The superior Restorateurs, however, specify nothing 
— and here both the supply and the serving up are rf the 
most elegant description. Casts from the exquisite 
antiques in the Louvre, stand in the niches — ^lamps, 
with beautiful shades, throw a noble light on the tables 
•^the waiters are active, jand Madame, the mistress, 
fAia. in her splendid recess, as a superintending divinity, 
decorated^ stately, yet gracious ; her kxiks full of the 
eonsciousness of her sex and station, her manner, wel- 
coming, polished and adroit In the artifices of cookery, 
smd all the seductions of the table, the French are adepts 
»*-4K)thing can be more unfounded than the common idea 
in England, that they are comparatively temperate in 
thia respect Their variety of dishes tempts the ap- 
petite> their rich sauces apply themselves irresistibly 
to the palate : instead of eating less meat, because tbey 
take more soup than the English, they add the addi- 
tvmat soup to a mticb larger repast of meat than is 
commonly made in England* A Kttle deBeate locfking 
woman, will think it no violation to say— << OA, man 
Dim I'fm mange pour qwartre** — ('Oh my God, I have 
eaten emugb Jbr JffurJ — and really, both females and 
men,, apply themselves with a determination, dexterity^ 
aiid: carelessness of observation^ to the contents of their 
numerous ^Hisfaes^ which, in a country where the secret 
il^ tess known bow to redeem by manner the essential 
gni66ne8& of tinngs, would constitute downright gor« 
maiidizing^ 
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The appearance of ladies sitting amcnig crowds of 
men in these public rooros^ startles the English visitor, 
as a custom that trenches upon the seclusion that he is 
inclined to think necessary to the preservation of the 
most valuable female qualities, in the tenderness of 
their beauty* It is, however, in this respect as in ma- 
ny others in Paris ; — ^there is no sensibility for any 
thing beyond the action itself-^there is an utter igno- 
rance that the highest sense of Value prompts restraint/ 
coricealment, and precaution-— there is a thorough in- 
difference for what cannot be sensually enjoyed. Can 
a woman lose her virtue dining in this promiscuous as- 
semblage ?— ^an^ we better shew our regard for women, 
than by making them our inseparable companions 7— • 
where Vould they find a compensation for the plea- 
sures of which you would deprive them ? — ^these would 
be the questions which a Frenchman would put, if he 
beard you object to the practice in question. 

The advance of the evening throws out still more 
prominently the native and most peculiar features of 
the Palais Royal. When the numerous windows of its 
immense mass of building are lighted up, and present 
to the eye, contemplating them from the dark and de- 
serted ground in the centre, a burning exlierior, lead- 
ing the imagination to the lively scenes within, perhaps 
a more impressive spectacle is not to be found in the 
world. From the foundations of the building floods of 
light stream up, and illuminate crowds that make thdr 
ingress and egress to and from the cellars, that are 
places both of amusement and refreshment ;---herer 
there are dancing dogs, blind men who play on musi- 
cal instruments, ballad singers, petite {days, and the' 
game of dominoflr. The taUss are crowded wttb mtjn 
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ud womt ii-^wiTe» mingle mth jiroBtitutes, tradesmett 
M4th sharpers : the refresluneiits are ait of a light na<^ 
tore ; nothing like intoxication is seen^ and there im 
no very gross breaeh ctf decorum in behavioiHr* 

It is very certain, that if there were any similar jJa* 
ees of resort in London, such abominable conduct wouldt 
prevail among them, that they would become insuffer- 
able nuisances ;— whereas, in Paris, there is nothing 
seen painfully to offend the eye, and this is enough tor 
satisfy the Parisians that they ought not to shock the 
mind. But the truth iSf that grossness of conduct ia* 
the natural and becoming barrier that stands betweea^ 
virtue and vice — it proves that the two are kept total* 
ly distinct, that the partizans of the latter feel them- 
aelves proscribed, rc^jeeted, disowned, by the rispeeta*' 
ble. They thus carry with them the brand of their* 
infamy — the good shudder at it and avoid them—- they 
disgust instead of alluring — ^they excite a horror which? 
counteracts the temptations to licentiousness. It is a 
sign that the virtue of a nation is spurious and debased^ 
not that its vice is* scanty and unaggravated, when its^ 
mannera fail strongly to mark the distinction between- 
the worthy and the reprobate.; Iwhere inorals are gen- 
Gt9ily loose, where principles;are unsettled, and du- 
ties ill-understood and worse practised,- the most vi« 
cioua Will assume a companionable decorum of beha- 
viour, fin* they will feel that they are not much ovt tuf' 
th^ common way; and, being on terms of familiarity 
and. communion with all aronml them, their iniquity 
vnll Iielp'to form a generally debased standard, instead' 
of remaining distinct and odious, as a contrast to what 
is pure and vduable. This ia the true secret of what 
it; tertt^d Ike ai^eiaop deeenq? of Paria in some re- 
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spects : — ^tt cMnot be said to exist in any one inBtance 
of superiority in what is good ;-<-it is not to be found 
in a closer regard to the nuptial ecmtraet^ in a higher 
sense of what is honorable in transactions between mail 
and man, or in abstinence from sensual indulgencesb 
N09 in each and all of these respects, the French are 
notoriously less strict than the English :-~but their 
prostitutes are better behaved, and thetr public assem- 
blages are not so boisterous — the causes of which are, 
that their women (tf the town are less a peculiar class 
than those ai England, and that the quiet m^ comlort 
of their homes ^re less sacredly preserved, and fondly 
esteemed. 

Above the cellars and the shops of the Palais Hoya!> 
titere are the dlegant Cafes, the common and lieenseil 
gambling houses and bagnios, and, still h%her, the 
abodes of the guilty, male and female, of every deseriph. 
tic«. The first mentioned (the Cafes) are in &ict briit- 
liant temi4es of luxury :-^n entering them for the 
fiidSt time, one is almost struck back by their glare of 
decoration and enjoyment. Ladies and gentlemen in 
their ccdours, and statues in their whiteness — and bui- 
sy waiters, and painted walls, and sparkling deUcacies 
of every kind, are mingled, and repeated, and exten- 
ded in appearance, to infinity, by numerous mirrorsi, 
^ which add vastness to elegance, and the effect of a 
arowd to the experience of accommodation. In one of 
these, the Cktfe des milles (^mrm^ — (so called because 
its columns are reflected in glasses till they become 
thousands)— -a priestess of the place presides, with 
even more than the usual pomp, of such persons. She 
is a fine woman, and admits the stare of her visitons 
as a part of the entertainment which they have axight 
♦ The thousand pillared Coffce^Iou*^, 



t(> expeet. Fop a minute or two she readsi hoidbg 
the book delicately at ai'in's lengthy and simpering as 
if to herself at its contents, in the consciousness that 
she is at least regarded by fifty eyes :— then> with a 
look of official dignity, she receives a customer's mo- 
ney from one of the waiters, and daintily dips Iier pen 
into a burnished ink-stand-^after whicli she drops the 
necessary memorandum on the paper, gracefully dis- 
playing her finely shaped hand,> and exquisitely whit^ 
kid gloves. Oceasbnally^ one of the gentlemen in the 
eoffee-room sits down by her side, and taUis gallantry 
as they do on the stage — that is to say, with the air of 
knowing that he is the object of general remark. 

Leaving these scenes where Pleasure puts on her 
gayest trappings, and appears in all her smiles and 
facinations, you may enter others wliere her attire is 
coarser, and she has assumed moi*e of the louring jaded^ 
desperate look of vice. Tlie Cafe ManX&mtr* was a 
theatre during the revolutionary period, and it still 
continues to be divided into galleries and pit : — ^the 
stage is covered with a vast bouquet of flowers. Here 
the company is undei^stood to be of a loose description : 
the men are chiefly military — ^the women prostituteak 
The former go lounging about, from below to above, 
and from above to below — and the large proportion 
which their profession forms of all public assemblages, 
and their reckless* irregular, profligate carriage^ opea 
one's eyes to the ilessmgs of a military population, and 
to the prudence and patriotism of those who would 
make military badges regarded as objects of the 
highest ambition, by holding them forth as the most 
honorable indications of merit. 

♦ The Mont«nsicr Coff^e-Housc 
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The gambling i^ooms constitute speetaeles purely 
shocking. They are licensed and inspected by the 
government, and therefore they are orderly and regu- 
lar on the -surface of their arrangements and behaviour 
—but they are licensed by the government^ and there- 
fore they destroy the foimdations of order, morals, 
honor, and loyalty. If a father debauches his children, 
is his family likely to be noted for subordination and 
respectability ? The British lotteries would be equally 
infamous, if they were equally universal and constant 
in their effects — but they are not so, and the French 
government supjwrts numerous petty lotteries in addi- 
tion to the gaming tables. A writer in one of the Eng- 
lish prints, who dates his communication from Paris, 
thus expresses himself on these subjects :■— 

** Gaming in eveiy country, suflSciently injurious, in 
this is rendered doubly destructive from the small sums 
that may be staked. At the first tables with which 
tlie Palais Royal, and indeed almost every district of 
Paris, abounds, and to some of which femaies are admit- 
ted as well as ineiif so small a sum as two francs, or 
twenty pence, may be staked. The evil of this will 
easily be seen ; every artisan who can earn, every 
shopman or apprentice who can purloin that sum, may 
try his fortune at the gaming table ; and, not content 
with this encouragement to the spirit of play, the gov- 
ernment provides, in the course of every year, not less 
than about one hundred and eigldy lotterieSf one of which 
is drawn nearly every other day, and in which persons 
may purcliase even for the small sum of six-pence : — 
the consequence is, that the family of many a labourer 
is frequently deprived of its daily food, to indulge this 
vile spirit of gambling, which the vile policy of the 



gavernment has treated and fostered. All this ev3 it 
tolerated in oi^der to raise a revenue which appears 
almost inconsiderable. The produce of the gaming- 
liouseSf and places of debauchery, for they are all tax* 
ed, do not, according to Monsieur Pichon, amount to 
more tlian fourteen millions of francs, or about 600,0001. 
per annum* Formerly they were farmed for twelre 
millions per annum. The individual who rented them, 
retired with a fortune of thirty millions, and now re- 
sides on a domain which he purchased, and which once 
belonged to the Duchess of Bourbon. At present the 
tables are in the hands of the government, and may 
equal the whde estimate of Monsieur Pichon ; but 
whatever may be the amount of the profit derived, 
there is no man who must not see, that when balanced 
against the loss of national morals, the sum is contemp- 
tible indeed.'' 

On entering these horrid places, you are first start- 
led by the preparation of taking from you your hat and 
stick in the anti-chamber >— when you proceed into 
the rooms where they play, your heart is withered by 
anxious looks, and a heated stillness, i*endered more 
impressive by the small interruptions given to it by the 
sudden sharp click of a bit of wood, which intimates 
that the winner is seizing his money. Of all popular 
vices, gaming is most odious and deadly : it is opposed 
to all social feelings— -it renders even extravagance 
selfish, and improvidence mean; — it stifles kindness in 
proportion as it encourages hope ; — it gives to the dis- 
jiosition a sharp, edgy, contracted, character, and^ 
while it ruins the circumstances more fatally and 
surely than any other illicit pursuit, it throws neither 
pomp nor pathps around the downfall. About these 



hellish tabhs, half-pay officers^ private soldierSy cl^kif^ 
and ex-employes^ are seen in a desperate contentHm 
with treacherous fortune : the expression of the face^ 
as the trembling hand puts down the piece of money» is 
awful ; one piece follows another^ gold is succeeded by 
silver, and, from five franc coins, the unfortunate wreteh 
is reduced to the risk of a single franc. He loses it» 
and leaves the room witli a face that bespeaks him 
drained and desperate. For what atrocity is he not 
now prepared ? The appearance of women at tliese 
tables is still more horrible : their sex, which is so 
susceptible of lovely appearances, natural and moral, 
seems equally calculated to display the features of de- 
formity in tlieir most revolting aspects. 

There is yet much more that belongs to the Palais 
Royal ; but I believe I have described all that will bear 
description. Pi'ostitution dwells in its splendid apart- 
ments, parades its walks, starves in its garrets, and 
haunts its corners. It is not, certainly, so riotous in 
its manner, as in England ; but it is easy to see, that 
its profligacy is of a deeper, fouler, more nauseous kind. 
Old men .and old women are employed as regular in vi- 
tera, and they think they consult the interests of those 
who employ them, hy putting their invitations in terms 
tlie most offensive to a manly taste. 

Such is the Palais Royal : a vanity fair : a mart (^ 
sin and seduction ! Open, not on one day of festival, or 
on a few holidays ; but every day of the week. Every 
day does it present stimulants and opportunities to prof- 
Mgaey and extravagance ; to waste, and riot, and idle* 
ness. It is there-^-^ways ready to receive the inclined, 
to teotpt the irresolute, to confirm bad habiis, and dis- 
pel good resolutions. It is there, as a pestOential feens 
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rf ^wlmt is dangerous and depraved ^ a collection of Ioqqib 
and desperate spirits, in the heart of a luxurious capi- 
tal ; as a point of union fiir every thing that is evil ; 
where Pleasure^ in aH her worst shapes, exists, in 
readinei^ to be adapted to every variety of dispositionf 
and to enslave and corrupt the heart, by making the 
senses despotic. There is but one Palais Royal in the 
world, say the Parisians^ and it is well for the world 
that there is but one. 

Besides the amusements here alluded to, there are 
ten theatres in Paris open eveiy night, and every night 
crowded. The Boulevardcs are full of coffee-houses, 
such as have been described as belonging to the Palais 
Royal. At several of these, petite plays are perform- 
ed : there are also public dancing rooms, public gar* 
dens, and exhibitions without number. The people 
increase tliis enormous amount of amusement for them- 
selves ; in all the public walks in fine weather, they 
are to be seen dancing in parties. The waltz Is the 
predominating figure, and the women of Paris of all 
ranks, grisettes^ as well as Duchesses, delight in it to 
madness, and exercise it with skill and grace. 

The whole neighbourhood of Paris within the circle 
of six miles, is crowded with similar places of enter- 
tainment, adding rural enjoyments to tliose of the town : 
and all these places, in country and in city, are well 
supported. A more important feature of national cha- 
racter than this exceasive fondness for revelry and 
public entertainment, cannot be imagined. It never 
can exist amongst a people who are deeply attached to 
the! r homes ; and amongst a people who are not deeply 
attached to their homes, the most illustiious public vir- 
tues wUl but rarely be found. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THERE is, asLl have said before, a strange irregu- 
larity and uncertainty visible to an Englishman's eye 
* in the outward appearances of Paris. The surfaces of 
things in England, indicate pretty satisfactorily in gen- 
eral, their exact rank and office in the system of society 
»-«thus, it would not be difficult to tell, by a glance at 
the windows, in merely passing outside a house in LoO' 
don, to what separate purposes the rooms they signify 
are devoted. One kind of curtain indicates a dining- 
foom^ anotheif a drawing-room^ another a bed-room^ 
another a nursery, and so on. But in Paris, nothing 
of that feeling prevails, which renders people uneasy^ 
' although their object Is accomplished, if it be not ac« 
eomplished in the regular way, and by the prescribed 
methods. It is the same, in the domestic and social 
economy of the French, as in their military tactics j 
little care is given by them to dressing the line^ to ad« 
justing size, to preserving a minute exactness of uni- 
form, nor to those movements and evolutions that produce 
compactness, and co-operation, and consistency, with 
reference to the mass, slighting, or subduing to one 
general average, the peculiarities of individuals. 

Every one in France is at liberty to accomplish what 
he desires, in his own way, according to his own taste^ 
means and circumstances. If an individual wishes to 
keep a cabriolet in Paris^ he need not, as in London he 
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mast, live up in every respect to a consistency witli 
this one indulgence : he may help to defray the ex- 
pense of tiiis equipage of a gentleman, by wearing a 
coat that an English journeyman would be ashamed to 
put on. You may see people going to the Tuillcries 
on a court day, wlio have breakfasted off a bit of dry 
bread, omitting the bunch of grapes, to enable them to 
buy the yard of red ribbon, from whicli their crosses of 
, St. Louis are suspended. A laced hat, clean shirt, 
dirty waistcoat, dress breeches, and worsted stockings, 
often meet on tlie same body at tlic same time. I have 
encountered in the Palais Royal a military officer, with 
a sword by his side, wearing a military hat, an old 
black coat, a gorgeously i^triped waistcoat, black silk 
breeches, and white cotton stockings. You never, <»* 
scarcely ever, see in Paris one who carries in his air 
and general appearance, tlie assurance of what is in 
England understood by the term gentleman — formed^ 
as he is, out of adequate opulence and elegant society, 
and habitually exercising an observance of the rules of 
his rank. There is no feeling for moral symmetiy in 
the French : something unfinished or irregular, or in- 
consistent, starts forth amongst their finest exhibitions. 
The nicest of their beaux shall have a bad hat, or 
mended boots, or his skis peeping through his shirt, or 
something wild or poor about him. Prince Talleyrand^s 
elegant liouse, was stuck over with quack doctoi*s' bills, 
the btUs of thfe theatres, and the paper hostilities of two 
l^l^als in trade, manufacturers of Cologne water. This 
is*but a specimen of the common carelessness as to de- 
corum, and this sort of disfigurement, which gives a 
mean effect to some of the grandest situations of Paris, 
is permitted to extend to the palaces, I met^ in the 
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immediate TieighbourJiood of the Tuilleries, a fine Pari- 
sian lady, tripping in her gait, conscious in her looks— 
ciaiming admiration and receiving it — who, without 
any shew of concealment, was holding her nose, as a 
|)!ain intimation of her being awai*e of the nuisances 
tbat were then committing under the elegant arcades 
of the new post-office. 

Some placards stuck up to catch the eye, invited the 
public to « Vne grande saUe a Mangerf^ (a grand eating 
room) which, it was carefully specified, w^as decorated 
with mirrors and statues — where a dinner of four dishes, ^ 
bread *< at discretion,** half ^ bottle of wine, and fruit, 
would be sup}died at twenty-five soits par fd*^— -about a 
shilling a head. Properly to appreciate this announce- 
ment, it must be explained that such a price is thought 
miserable at Paris; it is on a par there with the low* 
eat charges of our worst eating houses in Londcm ; but 
the frequenters of even these lowest houses of accom- 
modation in the French capital, have a feeling for 
♦'statues and mirrors;" they must have their four 
dishes, their wine, and their fruit: though thisekeing 
out of the shew is all at the expense ot the* substance,' 
they have not the -slightest conception that there is a? 
vrant of respectability in^ a sacrifice of this natui^ 

With the ^English, as I have previously observed, - 
tiiere is a sturdy scorn of all courtesies and decoratioiAi' 
that form strong contrasts to general Condition. . A^ 
Snglish dustman would never think of taking off hi)^4 
hat to an English washerwoman^ or of requesting the 
honour of carrying her bundle. The idea of his^wn* 
oart and bell, and of her tub, would cause him to re- 
gain with a siiriy mockery- any approach even to po* 
liteness. Re knows and feels tiie truths and as kf^ 
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cannot really mend the matter^ he will not condescend 
to trick it out. A Frenchman has neitlier a just sense 
of that to which he may pretend with propriety^ nor of 
that to which he cannot without falling into absurdity. 
One of the lowest class wUl ape the etiquette dT the 
higher orders^ while he submits to their insults : the 
vulgar with us^ would resent the latter with prompti* 
tude, hht they would be the first to laugh at any one 
of themselves who should shew an ambition to strut 
about in imitation oi the gait and demeanour of bis su* 
periors. I have seen a French water-earrier isalute a 
woman^ carrying a basket of grapes, with all the scru- 
pulous punctilio that a colonel of the Guards woidd ob- 
serve in paying bis respects to a lady of quality in 
Bondrstreet. Two Parisian tradesmen, who have 
breakfasted off the bare boards of their shop tables oh « 
slice of onion and a bit of bread each, and who live with* 
out conveniences of any kind, will exchange, when they 
meet, the most graceful ceremonials of respect. Our 
i^p^keepers deem a nod, or perhaps a coarse excla- 
mation, quite sufficient for their dignity; but they 
would not feel comfortable without table-eloths and well 
fiimisbed rooms. 

From this kind of desultory sketching I hcffe the 
readev will he able to extract the true character of the 
socisd. system of Paris, and the qualities^ which it indi^ 
eates — for this is not the sort of work that will admit o£ 
.connecting facts and pursuing causes with phik)Sophi- 
6al. accuracy. Tli« analogies must be ti»aced in a great 
measure by the* sagacity of those to. whom the author 
addresses himself, for he would probabLy be accused of 
dryness, and tediousness were he to be strictly method*^ 
ibal in his arrangement^ ancl precise and ftifl in his ex* 
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{Janation of the first principles of the machinery^ the 
effects of which he describes* 

A very little consideration will shew that this loose* 
ness of manners is the result of a loose, and in many 
important respects, a false state of thinking; a state 
favorable to quick, lively, and strenuous action— calcu-. 
lated to make a nation full of exhibitions, and amuse* 
ments, and enterprises, but deficient in solid establish- 
ments, in fixed monuments of sound principle, in the 
inheritances that arc worth bequeathing, in the produc-* 
tions that speak to << all time,'^ and that address the 
future more impressively than the present* But those 
who admire a luxuriant surface, and care not about 
the depth of roots — ^who are pleased to see every thing 
made the most of as to present effect— who are not over 
scrupulous about eitlier moral or natural completeness 
and propriety, and think a new gilt counter a finer 
thing than a discoloured guinea — are likely to be most 
gratified where this frame of mind chiefly prevails. It 
is highly eonducive to glittering doings, for those whom 
it distinguishes ntver delay to begin any thing until 
they have calculated its practicability, its cost and ita 
eonsequences. The time which others spend in reflect- 
ingt they employ in acting ; they never paralyze ex- 
ertion by weighing and balancing considerations of 
propriety, delicacy, and what not ; they have, in shorty 
nothing within their own breasts that is of so much 
consequence to them as the eyes that surround them 
without ; and hence they escape all the greatest sour- 
ces of timidity, irresolutioji, and inaction. Hence they 
collect libraries br the public : Museums for the pMk 
— «that public that dances in the Champs Elysce rouml 
tSe trees, and then adjourns to criticise (he Laocoon. 
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Hence they have public meetings of the Institute^ at 
which the Scavans compliment each other, and the au-» 
ditors applaud. Hence in the Chamber of Deputies 
the members receive and record the trumpery publica- 
tions of the day. Hence they perform theatrical scenes 
1^ their hospitals for the deaf and dumb, &c. 

A French family wUl take a large and elegant ho- 
te\,^ and give dashing entertainments. This, most 
probably, is not a settling of themselves according to 
their rank and means — ^but merely a measure pmr Poo 
casion. They have been, hitherto, living in compara- 
tive obscurity and thriftyness^ but the daughter has 
become of a marriageable age, and she must be put 
out in a marketable manner. Her portion is announced 
with publicity and precision. When the purpose is 
-ieffected, the liotel is sold or let, and the family retire 
to a first or second floor according to their inoome^ 
This is done without any disgrace or shame attaching 
to the declension : no irksomeness arises to the parties 
concerned from the change of habits : they feel nothing 
whatever from a circumstance that is in England re- 
garded as the most severe that can befal any one, and 
to avoid wliich life itself is often parted with. 

The economy of their habitations ils after the same 
fashion, and belongs to the same system. <<Why,'* 
they would say, "should a bed-room be held sacred 
thraugh the day, when it is only required to be kept 
in quietness through the night }^ So, before the bed is 
made, and often before the lady is out of it — visitors 
lEire admitted. There is little or no feeling in France 
for any thing beyond, or on one side of the actud fact. 

• Houses are called hotels in Paris, because they have usually 
3rfevcTft> oecopiers. 
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Thus, a lady ^ill dress behind the curtain^ while a 
j^entleman, sitting in the roonit hears her movements^ 
and is able to gaess every action as she performs it : 
but what then ? She is not exposed to his eyes, and as 
to his imagination it is quite free for her — her feelings 
are not affected by any of its liberties. 

There being this insensibility in France about what- 
6osts us in England most trouble and anxiety, their 
attention is wholly devoted to that kind of ingenious 
contrivance which I have been describing, and whicli 
is of the same nature with that of school-boys, who can 
make any thing answer every purpose. Nothing can 
be imagined more wretched than tlie arrangement of 
their rooms, with reference to what we call family com- 
fort and completeness ; but for the make-shift they are 
admirably contrived. They all run out and into each 
other, so that you must pass tlirough bed-rooms, and 
all sorts of rooms, before you can reach your own ; but 
then the whole will form a suite for company in the 
evening : the beds are over-hung with a canopy of silk 
and lace, for the occasion ; and no one sees the disco- 
loured sheets, or the night-cap tliat is put below the 
pillow. 

In a house which was let for two hundred and fifty 
pounds a year, the walls were ornamented with paint- 
ings on their plaster by tolerable French artists, but 
the passages and stairs were miserably dirty : there 
were casts from the antique statues in the principal 
rooms, and elegant candelabras— but the dining table 
was, a deal one, and the legs were rickety : there were 
large mirrors interspersed thi*ough the apartments, but 
the garden at the back was a neglected heap of decay- 
ed vegetable litter : the furniture was such altogethier^ 
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as we see hef e hired by the eyening for routes^ but 
then there was a billiard table in the halK There 
were no neat spare bed-rooms — ^no snug breakfasting 
parlours— three or four miserable holes with truckle 
beds were the only chambers for repose, after those of 
the master and mistress, which formed part of the suite 
of public rooms. The lady's boudoir was the only 
apartment that was carefully and elegantly adapted 
for its own peculiar uses ; but this sacred place must 
not be discussed here. It belongs to the female char- 
acter and manners in Paris, and is an important fea- 
ture of them ; it will therefore be particularly noticed 
when we pay our respects to the sex. With a great 
profusion of display and decoration, in short, there was 
an apparent beggarliness as to i-eal comforts ; and an 
utter want of those genial attractions that draw the 
friendly cirele close together — ^that constitute the es- 
sence of faome^ and what is most sterling, cordial and 
endearing in life. 

Nevertheless, it must not be understood that there 
is nothing to interest the eye, and excite pleasant feel- 
ings in the fitting up of the rooms in Paris : there is a 

• general taste shewn for the elegancies of art, a defi- 
ciency in which reflects discredit on England. Thie 
paper hangings are commonly after classical designs, 
and the Burgeois"^ seem to have the same feeling for 
statues and pictures^ as the rich and fashionable. 6a- 
Kgnani's public library has a fine cast of Cupid and 
Psyche in the garden : at Tortoni's you eat your ices 

' under a Grecian groupe ; in the Palais Royal, the or- 
naments and nick-nacks of or-molu, and jewelry, shew 
a general acquaintance with the fine memorials left us 
«f the unrivalled taste of antifjue time9^ Ih the houses 
• Citizenas 
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of the greaty this turn of the peojde manifests hself m 
an elegance demanding and receiving admiration. 
The walls are margined with sweeps of Ets*usean bor- 
dering : the tables have their marbled tops surmount- 
ed with naked statues, beautifully copied fi'om the trea- 
sures of their museums: the hand of an artist is visi- 
ble in all the paintings of the rooms: mirrors multiply 
and extend every beauty: baths bespeak luxurious 
habits. 

Even with these Iiigher classes, however, there is a 
decided and visible want of that perfect furnishing, and 
opulent regulation, that surrounds the gentry of Eng- 
land. The carriage and horses, for instance, of a 
French family of rank, will be such as would not in 
. London be jobbed. The servants have not that disci- 
plined, orderly, neat air, wWch they carry with them 
in England, when they marshal themselves along the 
passage as the company enters the dining room. 
J The domestic economy of the people of all ranks 
wants tliat snug cordiality, which, however it may, at 
first sight, seem to promote only the comfort of one's 
feelings,' has in truth an admirable moral effect The 
family, whether it be a tradesm^m^ or a marshal^ 
never assemble together in the morning—breakfast, 
which is so enjoyed, I might almost say so amiaUe a 
meal with us, is never in Paris partaken of in a regular 
way. The father, the mother, and the children, sepa- 
rately eat what they please, when they please, and 
where they please, before dinner. They do not come 
together, therefore, in the freshneoj of their early 
hearts, before the dissipations and distractions of tlie 
day have disturbed the calm so favourable to a view of 
dTutieSy and an expansion of the affectioils. 



The order of a. French dinner party has been so often 
described^ that I do not feel inclined to repeat the bill 
of fare, and the arrangements of the table. The chief 
peculiai*itics are, that the ladies and gentlemen do not 
8eparate-*-.that little wine is drank, and that of a light 
kind— -that the ladies take their share in all the topics 
of the day — and as the price of their permission to re- 
main with the gentlemen, countenance and promote an 
easy licentiousness of conversation, which forms about 
a niedium between the grossness which too often pre- 
rails among Englishmen, when the females have quit- 
fed them, and the scrupulous decorum which they pre- 
serve before the separation of the sexes. It scarcely 
admits of doubt, that the French custom indicates a 
state of society, in which the feelings of delicacy and 
morals are light and loose. They are not troublesome 
wfth reference to any, and therefore one standard of 
decorum is adopted as suiSBcient for all : the yoke of - 
propriety is fashioned so wide in its shape, and trifling 
in its weight, that ho one has a temptation, on any oc- 
casion, to throw it entirely oif. 

The genteel society of Paris has not been oi*ganized 
since the mdution^ and the destruction of Bonaparte's 
government threw it into fj*esh disorder and uncertain- 
ty : this event infused afresh into people's breasts, a 
spirit of doubt, of suspicion, and of hatred, entirely in- 
imical to the ease and pleasantry, and uiireserved com- 
munioation, which used to form the pride and oma- ' 
ment of the haid-Um* of Paris. Every attempt at the 
process of social refinement, made since the tremend- 
mb ravages of all that was graceful and good, that ac- 
companied the downfall <tf the monarchy, seems to have 
been made by coarse hands^ in the few and short inter- , 

* 'rtic tot circles. i 
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yals of the woi*k of ^imder and bloodshed. The wars 
of the period^ and tlie cold iron character of Bona- 
parte's influenee^^ repressed, to a most deplorable de- 
gree, what is properly understood by good society ^ 
The intellect of France under tliis direction, took a 
fierce and profligate course; its manners became: hard 
and slovenly; its dispositions vigilant, keen, and un- 
scrupulous. All this is diametrically opposed to the 
confidence, elegance, and studious attention to the par- 
ticulars of accommodation, of which the beautiful fabric 
of polite and accomplished society inust be composed. 
A bitterness of sentiment was cherished by those ^^^Jbo 
had been humbled and reduced from the higher raiAs 
by the revolution, which prevented them fi'otn availing 
themselves of opportunities to mingle with their sub- 
stitutes, and assist to restore that polish of surface, and 
genteel turn of thinking, which in some measure re- 
deem the vices and weaknesses of old establishments. 
On the other hand, those who had risen to station and 
wealtlh by means of the changes, entertained a con- 
tempt for the persons that had been degraded, and the 
general qualities of the destroyed system, that led them 
to foster their original coarseness, as a mark of honor- 
able distinction. 

From the most candid accounts I could pixieure, it 
would seem that no royal or imperial influence was ev- 
^r less 'calculated to restore the graces, or promote the 
amiable qualities of society, than Bonaparte's. A kind 
of wild, energetic poin^ distinguished his manner of 
behavjng, as it did his style of writing and speaking. 
He was haughty himself, and loved to see those around 
him haughty to their inferiors : Josephine's afiability 
to those about her sJways excited hi^ displeasure»*^md 

M 
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ttie reserve and insolence ef the Austrian Princess^ 
gave him an assurance of his dignity which he seemed 
to want. The members of his family in Paris did not 
conduce to throw either respectability or ornament 
around his court : their vices, as well as his own, were 
understood to be gross^— their dispositions had nothing 
ef a i*cconciling, vivifying, decorating turn. 

The restoration of the Bourbons could not have pro- 
duced much alteration in these respects for the better^ 
when I was at Paris .; and, in point of fact, this histor- 
ical event hatf then rather increased the sombre un- 
comfortable aspect of society. Parties, at the houses 
oPthe fa*^hionables, were disturbed by the existence of 
new dissentions, new jealousies^ new motives of avoid- 
ance, new causes forpartiality. Above all, the return 
©f the old gentry from their exile, and the acquisition 
of importance and hope, made by the reduced persons 
of this class, who had remained in France, produced 
impleasaTrf;ness and promised mischief. It brought beg- 
gary, burning under a sense of injustice, into immediate 
hostile contact with power and fortune, alarmed for 
tlicir possessions, insulting in their spirit, and fierce in 
their habits. Such a collision, it will be supposed, could 
not take place without producing the extrcmest danger 
to the very foundationfe on which rested all tlie estab- 
lishments of the nation; and the reputation of the new 
rulers for prudence and talent, depended upon their 
taking the measures best calculated for subduing or 
neutralizing tlie elements of explosion. It is to be 
doubted whethpr^ notwithstanding the visible testimo- 
nies given of the good sense and amiable temper of the 
king, this was the case. In many imix>rtant respects, 
Jhe system c^ the restored coqrt seemed to settle at 
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that most fatal of all points, where enoagh is done to 
alarm, and not enough to intimidate. There was ground 

given for believing in the existence of an inclination 
reaching, beyond power, and this belief, as it eoiild not 
be limited relative to the extent of what might in fu- 
ture be inflicted, supplied nothing to deter from a pres- 
ent attempt to avoid the peril. It tiierefore included 
two of the strongest indpcements to rebellion. But 
probably, the religious measures of the couil; have done 

• more than any other part of, its conduct, to hurt it in 

' the estimation of the Parisians. These excited their 
contempt, which is a more fatal and cruel feeling in 
France than any other. The king altered the consti- 
tution, he restrained the liberty of the press— -the^ 
measures scarcely excited notice, and still Ies» repre* 
hension — but, mm Dku! be ordered the shops to 6e 
shut up on Sundays, and the spirit of the people was 
instantly inflamed to exasperation. 

This leads me to remark on another feature of tfie 
Society of Paris. The dupery of superstition has been 

- succeeded by the most hardy infidelity of the most chat- 
tering specieSb The ladies assail you in a crowded 
room, where thei*e is waltzing going on, to put you se- 
riously to your proofs in 'favour of the existence of a 
God-^the little boys sto{> in the streets to laugh at the 
priests, as mountebanks that are at once dishonest and 
ridiculous— *a Madame la Portiere, of an hotel, threw 
herself into a convidsion of rage because a priest came 
to invite her daughter to confession. One day, observ* 
ing a sentinel standing on guard near a church, the 
name of which I wished to know, I addressed \\\m for 
the information I wanted. Tlie reply was — << Monsieur, 
lam a soldier — I know nothing of Churches P^ In the 
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tk*aged]r <^ ffidipus^ by Ycdbure^ Joeaste says te Iier 
m^retched hosbairi— «> ^ 

<^Nos pretres ne sont point ce qu'un vain peuple penfle^, 
*' Notre credulite fait toute leur science."* 

These liiies» on tt^e nig^ht I saw the piece performed^ 
were scarcely out of the actresses mouth, before the 
house shook to- its foundations wiUi the timnders of ap- 
plause: it was a tumultuous roar, proceeding from 
tradesmen, soldiers, men>. women and children — ^the 
thoughtless as well as the thinking — all uniting to tes- 
tify an abhdrrence of religion and of its ministers^ The 
light of philosqthy is a fine thing, and the darkness of 
bigotry is hateful — but the illumination of the French 
is rather too diffuse to bu pure— «and too fierce to be 
perfectly safe. 

The society of Paris has an air of being entirely de- 
voted to art and literature. These subjects take the 
lead every where, to the total exclusion of morals and 
politics. A light flimsy sort of devemess is thus shed 
over the surface of conversation, and, as far as the ex- 
hibition goes, it is pleasing enough. It unfortunately, 
however, so happens, that what is most valuable in 
these niines of human genius^ lies too deep to be got 
at by such fiicilc means, and too heavy to be raised by 
such common powers. The consequence is, that, where 
tliis current application is most in vogue, the profound 
treasures will be neglected for the sake of hammering 
. out bits of passable coin, that may glitter and jingle in 
the communications of the day. 

* Our priests are not what a thoughtless people suppose— 
Thjejp knowledge consists in our creduUtjr. 
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Of the polite^efis tf manners of wUch the French 
boas^ I cannot take a very fitvonrable. view, I was 
^alkfaig with an English l^^ in one of the publie 
iBtreets of Paris^ when an dd Frenchman eame np td 
us. He wore a cocked h^i^ and was decorated wi<h an 
Mer. His body was bentf more as it appeared, from 
the eflfects of indiscriminate and general complaisance^ 
than from the influence of age. He addressed us by 
saying, for our information as strangers, fliat the belb 
we heard were ihose of Notre Dame : he added-^' / 
dint a Chevalier oJ8U LomS'-'^md you, Midama (addres- 
sing the lady) oise very charmngf Bte then walked 
a%ay« This is probably aii;instance of French polite« 
ness, as it is calledr carried' fo what would be deemed* 
an extreme eveitin PafiS'^ut it »» a^ specimen of the 
kind. The forms of politeness were originally the in- 
dications of the feelings of politeness^ aS' words' are the 
indications of thou^ts^ That is the most poHte natioft' 
where still tiie connection between thV forfn and^the* 
filling, is most intimatC'-where it is least so^ it is very 
Natural that there sliould be a superabundance of forms 
-^for what do we squander most fireely ? That fo which 
the smallest value is attached. In the same way, a 
parrot that means nothings and a eoxcomb^ that means 
' Mle,* rattle out more words^ than a man of sense, be- 
QAnae it is easier to speak without meaning than with* 
In England we do not puH off our hats^ to every one 
who asks us a question in the streetrand to the trades- 
manoT whom i9<re purchase, because the fi^elliig'is not 
excited which these aetions^in England- indicate; but 
in France they do> I|iecause in France these actions in- 
dicate no feeling. In England^ we do not instanfly 
adopt the manner of friendly intimacy towards strang^^ 
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tv&9 beejMiftetn Eng^mid cbat&ig and smiling ai^ as- 
suraig^es <tf regard and kindnesa^-bttt in Franee they 
do* beeaiise in Franee chafing and smiling miglA 
precede cutting your throat And this* is the secret s£ 
the msuiness which they esllfasdnaUng* 

In seaLpoUtenesst that is to say, in the display of 
attention to the comforts, and feelings of otiiers, the 
French eei^tainly do^ not excels nor^ in my opinion^ equal 
the English. We are reproached for our rudeness to 
strangers-^but no one^ I beHeve, has witnessed so gen- 
eral a« display of brutality in one of our theatresj^ as' I 
saw in the theatre Francaise, directed . against an un^^ 
fortunate English genilemany who entered a box^ in^ 
C(»npany with several of his- eeunlry women^ forgettii^g^ 
that be bad put on a silk handkerchie£ over his neck« 
doth.. He was removing it as speedily as.possible^ 
. when he was. saluted by three distinct rounds of hoot-^ 
ing^.to the great abashment.of himself and his female 
companions.. The., person, who has done much injury 
to H^lft^v by throwing him into Frencht.ha» deemed^ 
it becoming to seize that opportunity of insulting thot 
nation which iprpduced a play that he thought worthy^ 
.of translatiBg. He puts in the mouth of the Danish^ 
Prince the- words-^* SngUmd^' JMife only, in crinm.^* 
As^tbe th^atresy^duiuiig my. residence in Paris^ were^ 
generally crowded' with English^ the Parisians always* 
marked this.passage by most emphatic applause. These 
are not dreumstancea to excite rancour^ nor/indeed to- 
deserve notice^ but as bearing, on the que^o&.of; com* 
parative politeness^ 

The truth^however5 is^r^that no nation reaHy^pdtitey, 
could boast af tbemaelves and their possessionsi aathey 
do. One of the fine reUcs c< ancient art in their pos- 
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session^ had been, in the rerolirtkm of ages and erent^ 
removed £rom Athens to Rome, and from Rome, I he- 
liere to CohstantinQple* The French Catalogue lu^iCf 
ed this transportation! and added— <« but it has now 
been brofught to Paris, where destiny has forever fixed 
it?* This remark is very euf ious as a proof of sottish 
ignovanee causing ridieulous vanity-^but it is also « 
piece of gross impoliteness,^ inasmueh as it is an af* 
fnmt offered to what I may term the respectability of 
past ages, and the venerable charactei* of human expe- 
rience. What the Intellect and fortune €( Athens and 
'Of Rom^ could not secure, the coxcombs of Paris have 
presumptuously .;dar€id to fix for ever in that city of 
mutabilities ! — I repeat that this excessive vanity is 
totally inconsistent with real politeness. «^ My land« 
lord,'' — says an intelligent friend, in his manuscript 
journal of a residence for a few weeks in Paris--^< dres- 
sed himself to day, being the Sunday after the King's 
ordinance had put a stop to the secular eropbyments 
—and went with his ^mme and pefitb to walk in the 
Tuilleries garden* They came back sprightly and 
chattering. Madame had seen some Englishwomen : 
^< Mntsieiir, dies sarU ires belies, ires jolieSf mms eUes vfont 
pas la immtuT des Francaises^-'nion, sans dofuieJ** (Sir, 
they are very fine, very charming— but they have not 
the figure of the French Ladles — ^no, by no means)— 
and then she glanced with much complacency to her 
own thread-paper figure. 

These are characteristic anecdotes, and will not, if 
rightly undererfxK)d, be deemed trifling. Is it not^vi*' 
dent that the ooitorsest rusticity is more akin to what is 
{ffioperly caUed politeness, than this pragmatteal com 
eeit«dlleas^wl^ebeMvertB ^urteiqF iiito insult? ThM 
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ft FreAclimaii of rank said to me-^< I assure ymurfSt^ 
I should have been sorry if the Emperor had sueeeed* 
«d in lus design to destroy England/' This was^intendi 
ed as a stretefa of eiviMty towards me asa Briton ; but 
there are maity boors who eould have isM him^or at 
least would hare felt, that the supposition of the poissi- 
bility of destroying England/ was an offensiTeness^ iB* 
redeemed by the profession of being, on the whole^ 
glady that she had been, by great good luckr saved. 
• All this is referable to eoarseness c^ feeling; and it 
haunts the Freneh throughout aU they do. It often 
tenders them objeets of avoidanee and disgust, wh^a 
ttey &iiey that they are shining lights^ exeiting envy 
and diffusing illumination. It is therefore an incum* 
bent duty on all wboVwish well to mankind,, to endear* 
our to prevent the iiijiry 4» taste^ knowledge, and mor- 
als, which must arise; if^lheir own false estimate of 
themselves be accepted :ati( ^correct. For exam^e#. 
they boast, and manybeliotoi that they are the most 
elegant-minded nation of modem times, as to fine art u 
<«^the truth, however, is that* they have scarcely ever 
interfered with it, but to corrupt its principles and de-* 
grade its j^actice. Let us look to their treatment of 
the great Italian works^r They have not brought ft^ 
single {Hcture from Italy which they have not cruelly 
and brutally injuriBd. Instead of feeling the inestima* 
Ue beauties irf which ttey hadl-(no matter hdw)~w- 
possessed themselves— they straightway set about pla« 
cing tJbetr own monkey-liko ingenuity above the sa- 
cred genius of the original'artists. Thm* chief deligUk 
has been in mischievoas^ meddling. He that has run^ 
the greatest risks of destroykig these inestimable trea-^ 
iikres^ and yet has not qfoH^ iattejti tbemi has bci^ir^ 
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"deeuMd the prodigy and pride of France^ \^Iieii in fact 
he has deserved the pillory for his presumption. Over 
his sacriligious fingering they have exclaimed — *< ^est 
superbC'—^fest magnifique /'^ (it is superb— it is magnifi- 
cent) — M. Haequin could not be content only to clean 
Titian's {licture of Pietro Martire, but he jmust lay it 
on its face, and plain away the board till he came to 
tlie actual colour. He then put down pasted and glued 
canvass, that stuck to tlie colour, and thus transferred the 
picture from wood to canvass. The membei*s of the insti- 
tute were in an agitation of delight as this curious trick 
was in progress. «* Sacre Dim ! What an undertaking ?' 
An eye or a toe, a white cloud, a speck of colour, on which 
much of the effect of this inestimable performance of 
the Venetian depended, was as notliing to the dexteri- 
ty of the French remover. M. Haequin was made a 
member of the Legion of Honour, and tiie whole body 
. of artists and literati ran with wonder—not to study 
the picture of Titian — ^not to be lost in the depth rf 
the waving forest— not to shudd^ as the murdered 
monk groans forth his spirit — ^not to feel themselves 
inspired with a noble yet modest emulation to try 
themselves against the merits of this terrific produc- 
tion-— but to chatter, to shrugs to take snuff, and to 
express admiration of the talents of Monsieur Hae- 
quin ! 

Tlie whole system of this cleansing and restoring is 
hateful. The finest specimens of Italian art, since 
they have unfortunately fallen into the clutches of the 
French, have been cleansed and repaired till they 
look like lapis lazuli jai*s, stained and veiny. An Eng- 
lish artist told me, that he was within the Louvre, 
studying the Cartoon of the school of Athens, when 
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firdm a private door came forth an old FrenchmaYi^'wIiD 
regularly set his palette^ and began to Work on a large 
picture^ the back of which was towards the English- 
hian. The latter thought it must be the performance 
of the person who was so busilj employed on- it, and 
from curiosity went over to examine it. .To his hor- 
ror he found the Frenchman engaged in regular^ 
painting over an early and curious specimen of Italian 
art, touch by touch. He had painted the drapery of 
the Vir^n entirely over, a fine staring blue. *^ Good 
X3od!"^-said the startled Englishman — ^«« who is this 
picture by V^ ^^ Je ne sais pas, Monskur,^^ was the reply 
— *^Je ne suis pas peintre — Je suis Ekstorateu>r P^ — (I do 
not know, sir ; I anf not a painter ; I am a restorer.) 
It afterwards turned out that this painting, so honored 
•by the attentions of Monsieui^ le, Restorateur, was by 
Cimabue, and a most rare and singular relic. 

It becomes absolutely necessary to expose this> un- 
feeling conduct— for the French, by the help of their 
universal language and continental situation, have ^- 
most succeeded in passing themselves on the world as 
the most refined and intellectual fiation of modern times. 
It is not so much a question of national superiority that 
is involved in the justice of this pretension — ^that, com- 
paratively, is but of small import ; but it is the truth 
and stability of the first principles on which rest all that 
is really elegant and respectable in accomplishment and 
life, that are at issue. They are a clever people, they 
are an active people, they are a gay people f but tliey 
are not deep or sound thinkers i they do not feel vir- 
tuously, or permanently, or kindly i they have lio 
' native relish for the charms of nature ; the shallow 
sophistications and cold forms of artificial systems, are 
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ftkdr favourites ; they can see nothing but simple faets ; 
tfiey cannot detect causes^ consequences, and connec-. 
tions^ and, what is worst of all/ their actions are not 
indexes to their hearts. Hence they must be, and are, 
smart eonversers, amiable talkers, dexterous workers ; 
persons who pull down pyramids to see what they con- 
tain ; who make drawings of ruins, exhibitions of stat- 
ues, and speeches at Institutes : but hence they cannot 
be, and are not, either inspired poets^ sound moralists,' 
or correct politicians. Look at all the great modern 
discoverers of concealed truths, that have done honour 
to human knowledge, and advantage to the human con- 
dition-^arcely one of them has been made by France 
— ^but France has robbed the discoverers of their hon- 
ours, and France has raised many splendid but false 
theories, and Frenchmen have been very able and in- 
dustrious compilers, collectors, linguists, and travellers. 
On the other hand, by far the majority of the atrocities, 
disappointments, and sufferings, which have befallen 
the world during the. last hundred years, have had 
their source in France : there is scarcely an imagina- 
ble extreme of opposite follies and crimes^ to which she 
has not plunged herself, within that period ; there is 
not an example of imprudence, which she has not af- 
forded, not a possible boast of vanity, which she has 
not offensively mad^, and from which she has not been 
disgracefully driven. It would be unworthy of a ra- 
tional man, to feel incensed against a nation ; but it 
would be dastardly and unfaithful towai*ds all the most 
important interests of our nature and species, to fall 
silently in with pretensions that are untrue, unfair, and 
mischievous. There is no shape in which the claim of 
being the greatest people of the world, can be made, in 
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which it has not been made by the French. It is re- 
peated day after day^ under eveiy possible change of 
eircumstances ; now as conqueikirsy now as vanqiiishedy 
now as Republicans^ now as Imperialists^ now as Roy- 
alists. Whatever freak they cut^ wiiatever tumble they 
take— whether they stand on their heads or their hee{st 
or lie or sit-^they poke their faces in those of their 
neighbours, with a supercilious grinof satisfaction^ and 
an intolerable assumption of superiority. 
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CHAPTER XL 



IT so happens^ that public opinion in France has never 
been directed to a proper understanding of the constit- 
uents of national glory. It is the universal remark of 
the French^ that the king of England has no palaces to 
compare with those that belong to the sovereigns of 
France. The fact must be admitted^ but whether it 
implies inferiority on our part, in respect of the most 
valuable qualities of public character^ may be judged* 
even from the short extract I have made in the Ap- 
pendix, from an account of Paris, published by two 
Frenchmen. 

The great works of architecture are noble achieve- 
ments, when they spring from the taste, and spirit, 
and opulence of the public body; — when they form 
part of a consistent system of national comforts, ele- 
gance, confidence, wealth, and all that goes to form 
national strength. But there may be great danger in 
an admiration of these splendid decorations, as trophies 
of national superiority, if it be not guided by a shrewd 
regard to their source. 

I apprehend that France owes her public monuments 
to circumstances that have been productive to her of 
disgrace aiid detriment — and that no popular disposi- 
tion can be more fatal to popular virtue, and n^ge to 
be deprecated by patriotism, than the unqualifiecf^ride 
which she has ever shown in these superb effbets of 

N 
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the power and profligacy of her rulers. Perhaps at 
thifl momeiit it may be deemed, that there are good 
reasons fio* endeavouring to oppose the seduction which 
has attempted to reconcile the English to fetes that 
^* put one in mind oi those at Versailles''.— to military 
trappings and danglings crowding the royal levee 
rooms-^and to princely buildings that are as self-willed 
and extravagant, though not so elegant, as those that 
have arisen from the indisputable mandates of a Louis 
or a Napoleon. 

The public of England have been accustomed to look 
to themselves — ^to their own spirit and opinion — for 
their own comforts, luxuries and ornaments. Little, 
or nothing, is performed by the English executive gov- 
erment, but the details of state business — and it seems 
safest to entrust it with no power, and to centre in it 
no expectations, beyond this. It is at once finer 
as a spectacle, and more advantageous with re- 
ference to the happiness and respectability of the com-* 
munity, that the possessions and decorations of the 
public should grow, in silence and certainty, out of the 
public bosom-^rich in rights, in sentiments, and means 
— ^than that they should come down, with a sudden 
clatter and violent shock, from the hands of a dispen- 
sing despotism. When the people originate what they 
enjoy, it is but reasonable to conclude that the people's 
welfare will be consulted — ^but in France it is directly 
the reverse. The French people have been accustom- 
ed to look to themselvea for nothing ; their rulers have 
given them every thing of which they boasf. It is to 
Her^ the Fourth, or Louis the XlVth, or Bonaparte, 
that^aris owes this, and that, and the other. The 
Gonseqaence is, that the interests ot the people have 
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been promoted, only just so far asf they have happened 
to chime in with the seilish and tyrannical feelings cff 
their governments. Thus, they have never been hab* 
ituated to contemplate their own power : they have 
been familiarised to regard themselves as having few 
or no resources existing independently of their rulers. 

The monuments of England are the aets of her pub» 
lie bodies, in which concentrate those noble impulses, 
that direct the national means and spirit to fine objects 
of philanthropy or glory — ^first, at the time in the esti- 
mation and view of the world. Her stupendous public 
subscriptions in behalf of the distressed of all nations*-** 
her associations in behalf of systems of education-^her 
efforts to procure the abolition of abuses and the diffu- 
sion of blessings, are surely as noble examples of her 
principles, her taste, and her might, as palaces, and 
gardens that have been built ^md laid out for a King^s 
mistress, at his subjects^ expense. 

<< Look at that exquisite piece of light architecture,'* 
said a Frenchman at Versailles. << That colonnade is 
formed of pillars, each a solid piece of Languedoc mar- 
ble. It is a fairy palace ?^ 

" It is very beautiful 5^— who was it built by, and for 
what purpose ?'* 

*^ It is the Great Xi*ianon ; built by Louis le Grand, 
for his mistress, Madame de Maintcnon." 

<< So he built this palace for his mistress, under the 
windows of the national palace of Versailles, where he 
resided as the conservator of morals and order ?" 

"Yes,** replied the Frenchman— « he was a great 
prince : he encouraged the arts. Yonder at a shoH 
distance is little Trianon.'' 

*< And for whom was that built V* 
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<«For the mistress of Louis the XTtb.---Madame 
Pompadour. In it you will see the chamber where 
that monarch caught the small pox that caused his 
deaths from a young girl ^ith whom he would sleep^ 
notwithstanding the prudent remonstrances of Madame 
du Barriy another of his mistresses : — ^she who was af^- 
terwards beheaded by tlie Revolutionists/' 

We entered great Trianon.— *<* What fine Madona. 
isthat?'V 

<< Oh, that is a Le Brun. France is the country for 
the arts-^and Louis le Grand encouraged every thing 
that shed refinement over the world. Madame la Yal- 
Here, the king's mistress is represented by the painter 
as the Madona. Hid Majesty and she have agreed to 
separate :— ^she is about to dedicate herself to religion : 
wuthe whole court assisted at the ceremony of her tak- 
ing the veil.'* 

« The whole court !'» 
. *^Yea, the ladies of the court thought themselves 
much honored by the notice of Madame Yalliere-^for 
even the Queen paid her attention.'^ 

** And pray what exquisite groupe of sculpture is 
that yonder in the garden.** 

« Ahl France is the country for the arts, and Louis 
le Grand was the monarch to encourage them. That 
is the chef d*€Buvre (master-piece) of Gerardon. The 
monaroh is there represented as Apollo." 

<' Indeed ! and he is surrounded by the Virtues^ I 
perceive.*' 

"Pardonnez moi. Monsieur (Pardon me, Sir):— 
tiiese female figures are the Ring's mistresses.** 

Here the dialogue may end, it is sufficient to give an 
idea of the political and moral system^ under which 
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France has acquired her decorations. Under it she 
has become characterized by a fatal laxity of principle^ 
the source of which lies in the despotism and profliga* 
cy of her former governments^ and the eflfectsdf which 
now are, that none of her authorities can be said to be 
established^ that her rulers have no security in the afr 
fections or the honor of those who swear allegiance to 
them — ^that to-day it is the eagle^ and to-morrow the 
lily-^and, probably, the day after, the eagle again. 

Thef habit of considering a sovereign's greatest glo- 
ry fo consist in these tumid undertakings, is highly 
hurtful, as I have said, to the national discrimination 
of what is really most conducive to its interests^ 
Wherever it prevails, there will be but little good that 
is not great. What comes home to tte business and 
bosoms of the large mass of individuals w3I be neglect- 
ed, for tlie sake of achieving some article of mere 
show, some overhanging and oppressive piece of mag^ 
nificence. J have observed, with regret, an Englisb 
writer delivering himself with an evident admiration 
of Buonaparte, because he made market places, and 
buUt fountains, and puBed down old streets, and cleans 
sed the Louvre. He says, these should be visited by 
such as wish to form an opinion of the prcAable influ*^ 
cnce of Napoleon's rergn. He also aBudes, in^ a tone 
of wondering rapture, to the Fountain Elephant^ com^ 
menced by Bonaparte after his own plan, and which 
was to be 105 feet high. But what do all these prov€' 
Ihat can ju2N;ify even common approbaticm ? In point of 
fact, the public embeOishments, undertaken by Bona- 
parte, are inferior to those accomplished by several ot 
the Bourbon kings— «nd,. if we may judge of his tilste 
hy the triumphal arch in tibe Flace du Ctoous^^ which 



looks like a trumperj toy in that situation; or hy 
this same elephant who was to spout water from his 
trunk — ^it must be pronounced to be very bad. 

A more important view of the matter, however, re- 
mains to be taken. These pubtte works, to be worth 
any thing at all, should indicate public jnxisperity ; but 
Bonaparte, and his predecessors in the same line of 
.eonduct, wished them to be accepted in Ueu of it» Per* 
sonal comfort and security ought to be testified by pub- 
lic grandeur } — and i^an it be said, that France, who 
boasts herself superior in the latter, has been neaiiy 
on an equality with England in the former ? It is an 
0asy thing for a tyrannical sovereign ta issue his or-* 
ders, of a morning, that a pillar should be put up, or a 
market place be built ; but the next minute his ambi* 
tion will do more to check the welfare of his subjects, 
than whole years of his florid and unnatural patronage 
could counteract— -Even the selection of public works 
made by such a sovereign will be injudicious* Bona- 
parte would have4oue more real service to the people 
of Paris, by paving it, than by adding to the number of 
fountains, which keep the streets. u> a constant puddle* 
But what despot will care to devote money to the 
keeping dry of the feet of tradesmen and seamstresses, 
when, these people themselves are most likely to be 
struck by the ^[Jiendid juroportions of the palace ia 
yfhi&h tlieir oppressors reside, and tbe blazonry, in 
stone or canvass, of the exploits, that have wasted their 
bipod andtreasure — than hy any quiet attention paid to 
their comforts and respectability* 

From these feelinga m tbe people and the govern^ 
ment, it happens,, that every where in Paris you see- 
s%ns that the aober andTsiaaite parts of Ae maehiaefy 
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of scMsiety have been neglected for the sake of what is 
swelling, gigantic, and overgrown^ The walks of the 
royal gardens are nicely gravelled and superbly oma- 
inented — ^but the streets are dirty and uncomfortable 
fol* walkers, to a degree which an inhabitant of Lofi'^ 
don, who has not seen them, can scarcely imaginej. 
There is, in general, no pavement by the edges of the 
streets, to protect those who walk, front the carts and 
carriHges. The appearance of the people, making 
their way, as they can, amongst a crowd of fiacrei^ 
cabriolets, &c« driving in an hsirum-scarum manner, 
which an English coachman would pronounce to be 
contrary to all reason — is very strange to an Englisk 
visitor* The great wonder is, that lamentable acci- 
dents do not frequently occur : but the truth is, that the 
foot passengers take liberties with the drivers, calcu- 
lating on a foi*bearance exactly in proportion to the 
danger and inconvenience they incur by the want of 
the privilege of pavement Thus it is, that the degra- 
dation qS the people invariably leads to popular licen- 
tiousness. In Paris the coachmen cannot drive so 
quickly and so uninterruptedly ais they do in London, 
because in Paris the walkers are liable to be run over 
by the coachman, and in London they are sufficiently 
protected* The people in the French capital scarcely 
quicken their pace when they hear the cry of gard» 
donci (take care, there!) whereas, in the English, the 
holloa that proclaims the wheels near, never fails to 
cause a rapid scampering* The reason of this dififer- 
ence is, that, where all classes enjoy tbew rights, all 
will rest contented within their own, but where iiiey 
aire withheld from any one class, that one will without 
senile enetfoach on ttie ri^ts ^ otbers.^ 
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From all I have said of the French character and' 
eondition, it will be seen that I have the worst idea of 
their social system^ as it is at present constituted. It 
seems to me to be without foundation or compactness. 
Thercj arc no generally recognized principles in the 
public mind—- there are no great bodies to give gravity,^^ 
and steadiness^ and impetus to the state-^there are no 
irespected names in France to lead opinion, to collect 
the national strength under legitimate banners in be- 
half of hono^ble purposes. There is, to be sure, much 
scattered talent and individual enjoyment, and there 
afe the principal materials of greatness to be found 
amongst this most singular people-^but they are loose, 
floating, and unairanged. This, it will be observedv 
is conceding them the possession of valuable capacities ; 
but, whatever may be the final result, their vanity, 
which haiS been the chief cause of the calamities they 
have suffered themselves, and of those tliey have inflict- 
ed on all around them, is at present unsupported by 
their condition. From the revolution they might have 
derived the greatest benefits : it broke up what depres- 
sed and restrained the national energies — it gave play 
to the national circulations — it braced the public nerves,. 
and put animating objects in the public view. . But 
their vanity made them the dupes of a cold and craQiy 
tyrant, who has utterly demoralized them, and wbo^ 
%j addressing himself exclusively to their besetting 
faults, has increased them tenfold. ... 

The imperial influence raised itself on the frailtied 
(f the French character, as displayed under the sway 
«f the dd race of Kings. Its language was that ct 
tromhast and falsehdod--4t flattered the conceitedness; 
that it might nudke. a prey of therij^of the pe<qple^^ 
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it corrupted their hearts that it might employ their 
hand&— «and taught them to look, as before, to the mag- 
nificence of the throne as a sufficient compensation for 
all they lost of respectability as subjects, and for all 
they violated of good faith towards the* community of 
mankind. 

The profligate system of Bonaparte required instru- 
ments after its own character ; and, with unexampled 
ability and villainy, he fashioned the people to suit'tis^ 
views. The youth of France have been trained up in 
his schools, and he has thus left them fit only for his 
puri)oses. The great interest of France, as he has 
left it, is the military interest, and this is thwarted 
aiid injured by every measure that tends to promote 
the peace and substantial improvement of humanity. 
The air of the streets and public places of Paris is suf- 
ficient to impress this truth with a melancholy force, 
and to inspire fears of future disturbances. Walking 
one day in the Jardin des Plantes, (garden of plants) 
i fell into conversation with a young Frenchman: bis 
friends had destined him for the medical profession, 
but the conscription had seized him at an early age, 
and dragged him from his studies — and now th^. peace 
bad left him, at twenty-five, ignorant and unprovided. 
He spoke of the Bourbons with bitterness, and of Bo- 
naparte with zealous attachment. The family to which 
he belonged, having been crossed in their original in- 
tentions as to his destination, united their feelings with 
his, and saw him, with regret, deprived of opportuni- 
ties of thriving in the way of life to which he had been 
devoted. 

Speaking from what I observed myself, I would say, 
that the largest part of .the mass of public opinion in 
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France vras^ from one cause or other^ in farour of Bo- 
naparte. This appeared to me certain^ and it was 
equally so, that this tendency of opinion existed in ut- 
ter independence of honour and principle, or rather in 
direct contradiction to both. They would confess his 
worst faults, and specify actions which he had commit- 
ted, for which he merited their detestation ; after which 
they would add — "Ah, but he was a great man!** 
Their affections were his. — If ever the French have 
shewn constancy, it has been in favour of Bonaparte. 
He was evidently best adapted to their dispositions. 
It is all nonsense, that we have heard about their 
groaning under hinu He gave their vanity objects 
and gratifications : he made themselWs and others be- 
lieve in the glory of the French nation — ^he brought 
them pictures, he built them palaces, he talked to them 
about destiny^ and France^ and empire, all in a breath. 
This is the system of management which is sure to be 
ILUccessfuI with the people of whom I am writing, and 
by these means popularity may be enjoyed, while per- 
fidy, violence, and cruelty, destroy the public reputa- 
tion, and the most valuable public properties. 

The conscription was not considered in France as so 
heavy an evil as we have been in the habit of conceiv- 
ing it, with our English notions. In the first place, 
the French evidently want deep domestic feeling : a 
violent burst of grief, succeeded, in a few days, by a 
violent burst of laughter, is all that can be expected 
from a people whose domestic economy is of tlie nature 
1 have described. Home is the only nurse for the 
heart ; and home is disregarded in Paris. In the next 
place, the habits and views of this people are military ; 
parents have been in the custom of looking to the ar- 
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my as affording a provisbn for their sons, and they 
seemed to me rather to grieve than rejoice that they 
had got them back. The great object ot their exer^ 
tions. was to procure them new appointments, which 
would again remove them from their families. 

The capacities of the French nation, however, I re- 
peat, are great — ^The advantages of what is called a 
common education, are universally diffused ; and a 
taste for reading, for accomplishments, for all the em- 
bellishments of existence, is a general characteristic. 
The peasants have it — and in almost as high a degree 
as the most cultivated persons. The poorer orders, as 
I have already observed, are polished far beyond the 
corresponding classe>s in England, and the effect of 
their behaviour is extremely pleasing. One is chiefly 
surprised by the propriety of their mode of speaking : 
the ceremonies of courtesy, and the idiomatic phrases 
of politeness, proceeding from milk- women and carmen, 
to each other, rather amaze an Englishman. The 
lowest persons touch their hats to each otlier in the 
streets. Two men, whom I observed playing at pi« 
qoet in an open vegetable shop, deported themselves 
towards each other with all the punctilio of two gentle- 
men of fashion. Their language too, frequently sur- , 
prises you, as elevated far beyond their station. A 
washerwoman, describing a hot, foggy day, said— >' tiie 
^g poured down like the breath oj aflame /'* The keep- 
er of the Temple, speaking of some rough stones which 
Bonaparte had ordei^ed to be brought there from Fon- 
tainbleau, said, — ** U is the chisel of many a day^ that has 
engraveih those marks J^ Walking >a]ong the quay one 
moniing, I lieard a woman who sold the crockery- 
ware that was displayed on the gn^und, instructing 
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her daughter in the social duties of life. The practi- 
cal part of her lesson was a caution not to encroach^ 
as the girl had been doing, with her cups and saucers, 
on her neighbour, a bookseller, whose volumes were al- 
so on the ground.—" The great art of life, wo jific,"* 
said she, << is to do as much good for yourself as possi- 
ble, provided you do no harm to your neighbour/' 

Yet even with regard to the common knowledge, 
which the common affairs of life require, it will be 
found, on a close observation, that they are wonderful- 
ly more uninformed than the brisk adroitness of their 
manners would at first lead you to imagine. It is very 
possible that you may see the hostess of a country inn, 
seated under the vine at her door, reading Voltaire's 
Henriade, yet the same woman will not be able to take 
twelve sous from a thirty sous piece, and return you 
the change. The middle and lower orders of Paris, 
are in the lowest state of ignorance, as to actual facts 
and sound opinions. They know nothing of what pas- 
ses beyond the observation of their eyes, and may ea- 
sily be deceived as to that. Their judgments are weak^ 
in proportion as theii* impressions are lively. They 
may be induced to believe any thing that is monstrous, 
and thus it is easy to lead them to conunit all sorts of 
monstrosities. It was in this way that the atrocities 
of the revolution were perpetrated. No story was too 
absurd to be credited by the people — and each new 
day, brought, in the shape of a ridiculous lie, an in-> 
ducement to some horrible enormity. It is easy to see 
with what facility a people, thus distinguished by sus- 
ceptibility and ignorance, may be duped into the ex- 
travagancies and errors which stain the modem histo*' 
ry of France. Their vivacity is but the liveliness of 

• Mv daugliter. 
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credulous vanity^ almost always exorcising itself in 
hostility to duties and truths. A Frenchman will cred- 
it whatever you please to tell him, and commit what- 
ever you please to direct, provided you in some mea- 
sure connect your story and your command with the idea 
in his mind, that France is the only ^country worth 
naming in the world, and that he is, or may become, 
one of the most distinguished Frenchmen. A Parisian 
Sliopkeeper is likely enough to ask, whether in Eng- 
land we are not accustomed to have boxing matches 
in our drawing-iXKims, and, in the same breath, des- 
cant on the glories of David's last picture, and the 
scarcely inferior excellence of Raphael's Transfigura- 
tion, 

The standard then of manners, is high in France— « 
and the standard of their convei^sation Is still higher— « 
but, in the substantials of knowledge and conduct, they 
are below both these. Further, their accomplishments 
and attainments are all carefully and exclusively adapt- 
ed to have an cflTect on the society of the day and place 
— which is society in its most contracted sense : this is 
their main, or rather tlieir only object, and it is incon- 
sistent with what is most worthy of present respect, to 
say nothing of what is most likely to secure the respect 
of futurity. 

But a people with these lively notions, full of the 
amour propre,^ and whose multitudes catch inspirations 
from objects that, in other countries, have no influence 
but on a select few, cannot but form a nation of rapidi- 
ty in action, of splendid appearances, of interest and of 
celebrity. And, under a good government— one which 
Siould have no interest in flattering their faults^^and 

• Self-love. 
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wider which the expression of truth might be permit- 
ted to go forth, at freedom to detect vanities and im* 
.perfections wherever they lurk — whether in politics, in 
.manners, in art, or in literature — they would bid fair 
rto attain a pitch formidable to all competitors. Hith- 
>ertQ, however^ j;hey have but astounded Europe to their 
o^m shame and calamity. They are lamentably igno- 
rant of what I may call the A, B, C, of moral rectitude. 
'They have not fixed in their minds the few elementa- 
ry principles, to which every action or proposal might 
he at once referred, as to a certain test of its propriety. 
I have usually found that the most abrupt, and even 
violent contradictions, were followed, in the course of 
jttie stream of converi^ation, by an unguarded admission 
^f facts# which proved all that had been originally de- 
gnied. Against the summing up, if they dislike its ten- 
dency, they will stoutly protest, but will readily admits 
and even furnish particular pieces of evidence, that 
lead to an unfavourable verdict. This inconsistency 
arises from a looseness of knowledge^ and ^lightness of 
feeling as to right and wrong : the cardinal points of 
morality are not marked on their minds to guide theiF 
course. For want of these, they often glory in their 
shame, and bewilder themselves and others by admir* 
ing inconsistency, resenting wrongfully, and submit- 
ting abjectly. 

As n condusion to, and corroboration of these re- 
marks, I may be permitted to quote certain passages 
from some wtides which were published in Thb 
Champion, and. which I wrote for that Journal from 
the Capital of France :-— 

<< A rery little observation of the society of Paris, 
Win «h6w that it is in a sadly disorganized state. It 
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1ms no hatat*at order : one does not know where fo Ibofe^ 
for its top or bottom ; all sorts of ranks are strewed: 
abouty without any distinct separation further than a 
nominal one : all sorts of principles are avowed without 
any heed as to their being honourably or base. The 
Imperial court seems to have done nothing to adjust and 
settle tike foundations and superstructure of society^ but 
much Jto unhinge and overturn it. It took no care to 
•establish interests more fundamental than those which- 
arose out of its temporary enterprises : it countenanced^ 
no fixed standard of character^ but made reputation 
depend on subserviency to its changing commands^ and^ 
pronounced on the propriety of actions according to iti 
momentary feeling of expediency. The keenness of 
Bonaparte's regard to the particular object he had in 
view, was exei1;ed to the exclusion of the slightest care 
for any other consideraticm^ however important in itself, 
or even closely connected with his immediate purposes* 
Thus9 when he wanted men for his wars, he paid no 
attention to the wants of trade or agriculture, the ne- 
cessity for educating youth and the claims of relation- 
ships. When he wanted money, he took no pirecautions 
to continue confidence, although after this is gone, no 
government will be long supplied by its people. When 
lie tliought fit to adorn his court with titles md honours, 
he looked for no better desert to be distinguished, than 
the services of a mere creature, no matter how desti- 
tute of virtue and elegance — of all that can give wjr 
spectability or grandeur to the ai*tificial elevations of a 
monarch. In short, never was the improvident system 
of living on the principal, and neglecting the future for 
tlje sake of enjoying the present, more ruinously ex^ 
emplified than in the conduct of the Emperor of France* 
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He behaved as rashly as the possessor of a fine man-!* 
sion would, who shouM cut up liis beautiful mahogany 
doors and bannisters, because for a moment he was in 
need of wood to kindle a fire — ^or cut bis exquisite pic- 
tures from their frames to mend the screen of a pantrjr 
with their canvass. 

" Tlie consequence is, tliat France is diJijointcd, and 
confused, and unsettled. Justice and cstablisliment 
have not their natural protectors in tiiat country. By- 
their natural protectors, we mean persons having ex- 
tensive inJSuence over the people, whose principles and 
intoi-csts attach them to an established order of things' 
that docs not grossly violate any of tlic great rules of 
right and wrong. A race of gentlemen by birth and 
education, who are checked from abusing their advan- 
tages by a wholesome equality of privileges, and the 
fear of being held in odium by an intelligent and sensi- 
tive public — individuals of wealth, who have gained it 
by lawful heritage or tranquil industry — and men c^ 
talent, who have not lost sight <^ the connexion between 
moral and intellectual beauty and strength — these form 
the natural protectors of a country's peace and clmrac- 
ter. But in France we look in vain for them support- 
ing its social and political structure. Thei e are no 
favourite names even in the mouths of its parties, to be 
invoked for the public good. In England, according to 
a person's established system of opinions, he turns with 
admiration to certain illustripus examples of that excel-, 
lence which is, in his estimation, of the highest stand- 
ard. These, however opposed among themselves in 
sentiment as to details, constitute an attracting and 
regulating body, that gives compactness and strength 
to the commonwealth. France^ unfortunately, seems 
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to have no centre aroatid which torevolveKWhidi might 
keep her firm in Iier orbit. She has no feeling of re- 
ligion^ ^nd no proper understanding of phiiosophy^^ 
she is quite careless about liberty^ and totally destitute 
of loyalty~she has but little of literature^ and less of 
knowledge — she is without wealth, and without con* 
tentment-^he forswears ' rest, yet cannot specify any 
proper object for her exertions* 
*« The grumbler with whom you- converse iii the (kfe^ 
is not prepared to tell you any thing but that he is^ dis# 
satisfied. The course of his mind seems shaped at a 
savage random, and in an unbludiing defiance of truth 
and propriety, he seeks for no covering for his naked- 
ness, nor concealment for his deformity. He will de-* 
dare to you that he wishes for Bonaparte's returifi', and- 
GonfesSf in the same breath, that the Emperor was a 
great liar, very extravagant in his plans^ and tyramd^^ 
eal in his temper. He wiH« utti&r an invective againsir 
the Bourbons, but add that the King is a sensible mieuv 
beartil)^ devoted ta the welfare of his kingdom, and very 
likely to promote it. He will protest witii*fie|ice inso* 
lence in his look and gesture, that Franee te the niost 
civili and most triumphant country in the world ; and' 
conclude his flourish by groaning outf in a tone between- 
that of sighing and eursing, that he bums to assist itt 
obliterating the shame of defeat, and' destroying thoa^ 
who are destroying his omnipotent nationv^ He sweani 
in your face, that the allies only respected Paris be^ 
cause they knew that the Parisians could, if they pleas-- 
ed, have destroyed idl the armies* that advanced upoi^ 
them from Montmartre.- He refers you wi<]i insultnigi 
gasconade, to the catalogue of the monuments of aart- 
^Hi^hich his capital contains^-^where you£nd it reoord«4r 
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by the fearned member of the Institute, that the Trana^ 
figura&on y/^B ^yen by victory to France^ it being a 
cA^iPiDeiit^e^ belonging to her by d^^fint^ /-^-but if you 
hii^ that, if the French gained it by victory, they have 
mi!fy tpept it through the generosity of their conquerors, 
his rage knows no bounds.'' 
# # # # # # # 

'^This language mil be called severe, and it is in-^ 
tended: to be so. It is directed against a class of peo^ 
pie, whieht more tlian any other, is the legitimate objeet 
of the extremest severity. We mean those who are 
wise to itifallibility in their own conceit, while in truth 
tiieir habits have not lefk them a* single cmTeet idear-^ 
wlio have erected a monstrous obscene idoF, whose ser- 
\iee they account honourable, although it is shameful 
degradation,, and to whom they would intolerantly cause 
aK the world to bow-^whose notions oppose them as 
enemies to the peace of mankind, and against whose 
notions,, then,, mankind should make a common league. 
This class exists in all countries — ^unfortunate circum- 
stances have given it a fearful predominance in Paris : 
it may be said to form the character of the Parisian 
pabtieas it appears to a stranger, and we are afraid it 
also fbrms the greatest influence of that public to affect 
the meiMures of the French government, and the rela- 
tionships of France with other countries. 

*< Wlien one has been in Paris, it no* longer seems 
doubtfiilthiat Bonaparte's political system has been the 
ehisf cause of al! this mischief. We yet see the means 
he took to produce it ; we are enabred to trace the con- 
nection between his unhallowed objeets and his diabdf- 
dd institutions — ^we are every where confronted with 
his devices for debauchilig the instruments of his evit: 
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oondupiscence ; and we are carried along amidst crowds 
he has corrupted^ whose natures have been turned to 
unmingled evfl, by the force of his discipline. We say 
not this^ God knows, in enmity to Frenchmen, but be- 
cause observation has impressed us with a conviction^ 
80 lively and powerful that we know not how to describe 
it, that the worst species of moral plague is in France ; 
that it has made, and is making, the most horrible de- 
vastation there ; that the disease must be proclaimed 
for the safety of the world— that the severest regula* 
tions of quarantine ought to be imposed by other coun- 
tries; and that, as the first step towards curing its 
unhappy victims, it should be proclaimed to them by 
every possible variety of method, that they are fmiUy 
Mseased. Tliis they do not suspect : their vanity and 
self-confidence surpass the imagination of those who 
^ve not seen them. With many of the best materials 
of character, they present little that is not pernicious 
and profligate in conduct and conversation. They 
seem the relics of a system of order and beauty, wliose 
very capacities only tell us that disorganization has 
been at work, and that they have been perverted.'* 
# # # # # « m 

** It has been a favourite wish of patriptism in Eng-* 
land, that there should be no distinction between the 
citizen and the soldier : in France the wish is realized, 
but it is by iheans, and in consequence of cirtumstan* 
ees^ which the friends of liberty cannot deem desirable. 
They wish the soldier to feel and act as the oitizen, 
but, in the neighbouring kingdom, the citizen is lost in 
the soldier : he sinks into the mere instrument of des-> 
potism, the weapon of lawless ambition. Every grada- 
tion of ruifcj and distinction of occupation^ are swaBowed 
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up in tlie army. The boys in the streets are, to ap- 
pearance, young soldiers j most of the servants at the 
backs of the carriages have cockades and feathers in 
their hats. If you take your seat in the pit of a thea- 
tre, on one side of you is a private in a thread-bare 
green jacket, with louring eyes, a dark thin face, and 
lai-ge whiskers — and on the other, 'an olBScer in blue, 
slovenly and ostentatious— having neither the look nor 
the manners of a gentleman. The countless numbei^ 
of coffee-houses and eating-houses, which are all day 
choke full, are filled with the same description of per« 
SOBS ; all floating about, loose, idle, forlorn — ^ignorant, 
obstinate, and profligate. In private companies it i» 
just the same : in every circle the great majority of the 
men are either now attached to the army, or but ju^ 
discharged from it. The stations appointed in Paris 
for giving assistance in cases of fire, are stations for 
military, who execute the oflSce of our firemen ; guard-^ 
nM>ms correspond with bur watch-houses, and soldiers 
dp the duty of our watchmen. The head-quarters of 
the stafi* usurps the consideration and the place of the* 
munic^ality. Soldiers act as constables at the theatres, 
and in the streets of the French capital : soldiers attend' 
to preserve order in tlie gambling-houses : in short, 
France is a great barrack.^* 
# # « # # # ^ 

^* Whether the house of Bourbon is, or is not, tocon^ 
tinue to reign over this sort of people, is the same kind* 
^ question as whether to-morrow it will be sunshine or' 
rain ; except, indeed,- that the uncertainty of a temper^ 
as weH as of a climate, gives our fears, if not the- 
chanees, a leaning to the side of what is disagreeable- 
One thing, however,*strikes eveiy one that has lately 
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been in France, and ^e are more anxious to cspress 
this tlian to speculate on probabilities. It is, that of all 
the practicabilities, which at present .offer themselves 
to that country, the one that is most pregnant witli its 
best hopes and present interests, is the stability of tlie 
government of the Bourbons„ In Englan d, objections 
are urged — and very justly too— to many points of the 
conduct of tlic court of France since its restoration. — 
Let these objections be still urged, for the spirit of o^ 
position is the nwst efficaeimis principle of improve- 
ment. The King, probably might have be^ better 
advised in several respects — ^but the French nation has 
not moral M-orth enough in its possession, to warrant a 
rational belief, that any change, made by tl>e impulse 
of popular resistance, would not be for the woi*se. The 
progress of amendment must be grpat from the point of 
its present condition, before any good can be expected 
for France from the influence of what is England's best 
security as well as cliief glory — the puUic sentiment 
/^ When we deprecate the impulseof popular resistanceii 
as more likely to urge Frenchmen into disgrace ana 
despotism, than to ^arry them forward towards the per- 
fection of government, we must not be understood as 
even broathing disapprobation against any symptom of 
vigilance and independent honest dissent, which they 
may now or hereafter shew. What we earnestly hope 
to see averted, is one of those great tumultuous nationid 
movements, that give to th£ machine of the statp as 
great an impetus in its inferior as in its noble pa.rts ; 
which urge it onward in a blind course, with a crush-^ 
ing weight, raising a dust to fill the eyes when clear 
vision is most necessary. The influence of scrutiny 
and disapprobation, exercised within certain legal 
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limits^ and 6y regular means, is of a very opposite na^ 
ture ; and when France displays more of tliis fruit of 
a cultivated mind, we shall have less reason to fear the 
springing up of her rvUd oats. It surely ought not to 
be, for a moment, lost sight of, in estimating the value 
of the government of the Bourboiis in its new shap«, 
that it not only theoretically provides for tlie exercise 
of a constitutional opposition, but that, in point of fact, 
a very active opposition to the measures of the court 
exists under it : an opposition' whieh^ in the days of 
Bonap^e, durst not liave raised the point of its finger : 
an opposition which, protected as it is hy the fences of 
law, and actually established in its exercise, is fully 
competent to gain for France in time every concession 
that is due to the rights of man. If it fail to do tliis^ 
it must be through the baseness of the people ; we know 
not whether the court is to be severely blamed for hav^^ 
ing the usual tendencies of power. Louis XVIIT. 
seems to have given quite as much as was insisted up* 
on, and probably he might have given less, and yet 
seated himself on his throne. We have every reason, 
then, to say of him, that he entertavis as liberal notions 
on these subjects, as a monarch can be expected to en- 
tertain, and we believe that those who know him best, 
are most inclined to praise him on this ground. But all 
that the indejiendence of subjects i*equires, is not fairly 
to be expected to emanate fn)m a king : and when a 
people are full of wild, jarring and unjust sentiments 
and demands, honesty itself startles at whatever ap- 
pears calculated to increase the force of so baleful an 
influence. The arguments of the men of the old school 
who surrounded the person of Louis, when he returned 
to France, were strengthened by the state of the feojjUe 
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lef France : the recollection of the manner in which they 
formerly abused liberty, could not but be freshened in 
his mind by the undignified and unprincipled temper 
in which he found them ; and» with the consciousness 
that he was bringing them freedom itself in ^mparison 
with the government of Bonaparte^ is it unlikely that 
be should consider himself as acting solely for the good 
of his people in those very points of his conduct^ which 
have, been considered by us as evincing the hereditary 
taint of despotic principles ?*' 
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CHAPTER XII. 



THE air of the French females^ it must be acknow- 
ledgedy is full of a certain species of witchery ; but it 
is strongly marked by mannerism. Its secret seems 
to lie in making the external woman exclusively dis- 
pls^y the pecularities of her sex ; her looks, her turns, 
her whole manner of speaking and acting is sexual. 
•The distinction between male and female is never for. 
a moment lost sight of by either. In England it fre- 
quently happensp that a gentleman for some time ad- 
dresses a lady in a way, that would leave a person who 
should only hear the obser>'^ations, but not see to whom 
they were directed, perfectly ignorant whether the 
conversation were held with a man or a woman. But 
this could scarcely ever happen in France ; the tour- 
neur^ of the phrase, when a woman is spoken to, can- 
not be mistaken : it is modelled according to her pecu- 
liar instincts, charms, and weaknesses, and so is the 
carriage of him who speaks to her. In this consists 
the politeness of the French to the softer sex, of which 
they boast ; but the question is, whether it does not im- 
ply a stooping to, instead of a raising towards ? Can 
women have any thing given them in the shape of de- 
ference that can atone for the loss of equality ? Is it hu- 
mouring they are fond of? We humour a child and 
^poil it by so doing j wc humour the sick and the weak ; 
•turn. 
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we humour eceentricity and folly j but we ncTcr hu- 
mour sound sense and propriety. The first instance of 
humouring had very unlucky consequences— 

« Wouldst thou had hearkened to my words, and staid 

Witli rae, as I besoug>ht thee, when that strange 

Desire of wandering' this unhappy mem, 

I know not whence, possess'd thee ; we had then 

Remsun'd still happy.; not, as now, despoil'd 

Of aU our good ; ashamed, naked, miserable."** 

Paradise Lost, hook IX. 

The women of Paris are entirely creatures of man- 
agement and manner — ^the chief business of society is 
left to them to transact— a tradesman entrusts the con- 
cerns of his shop to his wife— a gentleman asks no 
guests to his house but with her permission. There is 
every where an affectation of placing every thing at 
the discretion and disposal of the females— but it is still 
evident^ tliat their empire is granted to their weakness^ 
and they are thus taught to make a parade of their sex- 
ual peculiarities^ that they may gain pampering and 
indulgence at the expense of their respectability. They 
are raised above theti* helpmates, as men and women 
raise eliildren on high chairs, and help the young folks 
first to pudding. In this very preference there is an 
insult ; but there is worse degradation in the employ- 
ment to which they are put. They are taught to make 
the most of their influence as women, in order to gain 
for thomselves and those oonnected wttli tliem, the mer- 
cenary ends which arise out of the competitions, haz- 
ards, desires, and necessities of daily life. The bad 
effeet of this on the delicacy of their minds, requires 
M exposure, and ttieir artificial^ active^ adroit^ and 
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intriguing babits, have^ in fact^ given to their physiog- 
nomies and manner, an acute, watching, attacking sort 
of air, which, however powerful it may be in its way, 
is not the power which most properly belongs to wo- 
man, or that most exquisitely becomes her in its ex- 
ercise. 

The system of educating and training young women 
in France, is open to the most serious objections. Girls, 
in respectable life, are placed, as they grow up, under 
a strict surveillance ; they are never entrusted beyond 
the eye of the mother or governess. If they are per- 
mitted to pay a visit to a female friend of the family, 
the hostess is sensible she incurs the heaviest respon- 
sibility. The youthful guest must not sleep beyond the 
immediate superintendance of lier entertainer ; a bed 
is made up for her in the cabinet of the lady of the 
house. She must not dance but with the partner se- 
lected by her friends ; she must not sit down with her 
partner after she has danced : in short, strictness and 
guardianship are the substitutes for formation of cha- 
racter, and, without paying any regard to the mind, 
the body is pampered and preserved for the accom- 
plishment of the future views of a mercenary and cold 
authority, that looks but to sordid interests, and is care- 
less of virtue and of happiness. 

This degrading system oS watch atid ward, is abso- 
lutely necessaiT", according to the habits of Paris, for 
they are directly levelled against whatever would war- 
rant eoniidence in the sense of integrity and hoqour in 
the young female mind. Mothers will not, indeed, in- 
struct their daughters to intrigue after they are mar* 
ried — and they will not, probably, talk of their own 
lieentloim indnlgenccis be&re their daughters ; but their 
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eonversalion ivith their intimates, in the Iiearing of 
their children, is sufficiently instructive, that connubial 
constancy is in little estimation, and less practice.— 
Such a lady, they \^ill say, speaking of one who has a 
husband and children, is not now on tcims with that 
gentleman — tliat affair is over longago-^itis now Mon- 
sieur — — .. 

<< These breaches of nuptial fidelity, it is affirmed, are 
less universal at present than tl»cy were before the rev- 
olution ; but, I believe, it is doing no injustice to the 
state of French morals, to say, that they now constitute 
the majority of cases of conduct after wedlock in the 
genteel circles of Paris : before the revolution a case 
of post-nuptial chastity in these circles was neither 
known nor expected* At present, the indulgence is 
managed with no needless display of indecency, but it 
is perfectly well understood, both by the husband and 
society, and the indulging party is not severely treated 
by either. 

It is notthouglit an insult, in Paris, if a man, sitting 
down by a married lady, immediately commences mak- 
ing love to her. His language is divested of all unne- 
cessary explicitness ; but it has a sufiQciently palpable 
tendency to the last favour that a woman can grant 
It is, in fact, a mere matter of course almost, to address 
a French married lady in those terms of gallantry, 
which, in England, are employed to females whose per- 
sons are still disxK)sable. The woman to whom they 
are directed may not be inclined to listen to them— «he 
may be engaged at the moment, or the application may 
be disagreeable ; but she never thinks of resenting the 
application as offensive. In short, a husband here can- 
not rationally calculate on his wife's fidelity, and^ I 
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believe^ Tery seldom does* If the parties, ajkf mar- 
riage, feel themselves very much attached to each 
other, their reciprocal fidelity is secured by a mutual 
pledge on honour, which is added to the compact made 
at the altar, as an extra obligation, not necessairily in- 
cluded in the original engagements 

In Pai'is, it is the regular business of Parents to 
marry their children j the idea of the latter conducting 
©f) serious an affair for themselves, would shock every 
father and mother in that capital. For this purpose, 
they announce every where what portion they caii af- 
ford to their son or daughter, and, without hesitation, 
enquire of all persons whom they know, tliat have 
pn^eny of which a match may be made, what portions 
they intend to give. The most incessant attention is 
given to this grand affair, and a Parisian mother de- 
votes a degree of industry, dexterity, and frequently 
ftrtifice^to effecting the settlement of her children in 
the world, which no woman but a French woman couM 
display, and which reflect much credit pn her talents, 
although the view taken of the i*eal interests of those 
for whom she concerns herself, is far from a judicious 
one. 

Tlte sole object to which they direct their efforts, is, 
to accomplish a match which may be advantageous to 
their child in worldly matters — namely, in i)oint of for- 
tune or connections. As these are things which have 
no sort of connection with inclination on either side, it 
sometimes happens that a marriage is agreed upon be- 
tween the parents for some years before the girPs age 
will permit it to be consummated* A young lady of 
the liighcst rank, whose nuptials took place when I was 
in Paris, had been accustomed to saj to her governess, 
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who was anEnglishwoman^—^' They tell i»e I am to 
i^e married at fifteen : I wish I knew to whom : I dare 
say I shall like him—don't you think I shall V^ Girlish 
feeling jirompts this imtteipation of satisfaetion-<-the 
awfid contract for life is bailed (op no better reason 
than that it aflbrds a prospect of escaping from the irk« 
some restraints that have been already described — ^the 
commands of the parents are signified and obeyed^ and 
two persons pome together whom no impulse fsi their 
own hipts brought together^ who can have no well found- 
ed confidence in each other^ and whose minds are pre- 
pared before hand to give ready access to levUy and 
inordinate desires. 

After marriage^ the wife^ youngs and uninstructed' 
in morals and duties^ is at once emancipated from a- 
9tate of severe restraint^ and plunged into one of licen- 
tious liberty and unnatural power--K^ which a few of 
the features are, a luxurious Boudoir, full of couches 
9nd statues— separate bed rooms-»>a lover in every 
visitor, and the customs of society opposed to cruelty to 
lovers. It is needless to deduce conseqaenees* from^ 
these — their existence is^ sufficiently informing. 

The system of married life in France, 13 one by wbicli 
the lady ei\joy£r a sort of artifieial authority and influ- 
ence, raising her, to appearance, much above tlie claims 
of her sex and relationship, but existing at the expense 
of that cordial communication and heartfelt disinterest** 
ed deference, which distinguish unions founded on 9 
more judicious basis than that which I have been de*- 
scribing. She is installed in various prerogatives that* 
I6ok flattering and desii*able ; but they are chiefly iJEi* 
vourable to the discharge dT' functions from which a 
Ir^e respeet for h«r sex^ cherished by the men^ woiilj/l 
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entkely preserve her, and the enjoyment of gratifiea" 
tions which a proper self-respect on her own part would 
prohibit her from partaking. 

The chief emblem and representation of this condi- 
tion of married women, is the Boudoir. It is a temjAc 
of separation and luxury. It belongs to the wife exclu- 
sively; the husband has neither property in it, nor 
power over it. If she were suspected of having a lovier 
concealed within its mysterious enclosure, that enclo- 
sure, nevertheless, must not be violated. What I mean 
is, that such is the rule of good manners in France, 
and the man who disregards it is esteemed a brute^^ 
an object of the general dislike and disgust of both 
sexes. The Boudoir is the apartment, as I have before 
observed, that is most commonly complete in its ele- 
gance. The nursery for the children, in the house s.of 
families of rank, contrary to the custom in England, is 
neglected, and crammed into some inconvenient cor- 
ner ; but the Boudoir for the mother, is rich in couches, 
in statues, in paintings, and flowers. It is a retreat in 
which Venus might be happy to recline, and is, in ev- 
ery respect, ealculated to inspire the sentiments which 
belong to the devotion in which that goddess delight^,. 

One eifect of what I have been describing, is, that 
amidst this general profligacy, the px)sser features of 
vice are not frequently seen. A woman who swerves 
from her sex's point of honour in England, is aware 
that she has committed an unpardonable ofience, and 
the coarseness of depravity ensues from the very con- 
sciousness of the enormity of her crime. But it is very 
diflerent in ^ance. A female there who has commit-- 
ted adultery, regards herself, and is regarded by others, 
as not more culpable than if she were a Uttle too es;itav- 
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iigatit, or too addicted to play, or rather fond of going 
6rom home. Her mind, therefore, experiences little, if 
any alteration, in consequence of the violation of her 
person : it is hut little^ or rather not at all, worse than 
it was before* It must be admitted, that this is a bet- 
ter state of disposition and feeling than usually exists 
in union with a disregard of chastity in England, but 
how worthless is it as a general standard of the female 
heart— and is it not infinitely ^better to meet with in* 
stances of gross depravity, as disgusting exceptions to 
the general purity, than to find purity no where, and 
ev^ry where a dissoluteness, insulting and confounding 
virtue by assuming the air of decency ? 

This leads me again to notice what I liave before 
referred to-^namely, the boast of the French, that the 
appearance of vice in Paris is not so odious as in Lon- 
don* If it be allowed them that their wickedness is not 
so deformed, yet if their virtue is not so fair, the worst 
stigma will remain with them. Where women commit 
adultery, and are allowed to continue in good society, 
tho common prostitutes will not in their behaviour shew 
themselves at variance with the observances of good 
society. Why should they ? The crowd of unfortunate 
females in the lobbies and boxes of the English theatres, 
ibrming, as it certainly does, a display offensive to de- 
cency, is adduced sometimies as a contrast disgraceful 
to the nation, against the decorum ci behaviour which 
profligacy preserves in the public places of Paris. Be 
it observed, however, that no one attempt^ to say, that 
there is a less amount of prcAigaey collected together 
in the latter assemblies ; but it assimilates itself more 
to the general manners, it lives on an easier and more 
ecmimunieable footing with aM around it. Now the truth 
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is, thftt» for all the mterests ^ virtue^ this is the most 
fatal puUic symptom (^ the two* The offensive shew 
in our theatres is highly disgraceful to the managers 
who build eonvenienees for this description c^ personSjr 
that they may derive a profit from aanstixig the vicious 
interoourse in question--but one of its most certain ef- 
fects is to fill the breast of the youthfUI female^ ^ho is 
not eorruptedf with horror, and to strengthen it against 
every seduction, which, by any possibility, might en^ 
io reducing her to so fri^tful a state of degradation. 
She sees the votaries of pleasure in an awful state of 
deformity and abandonment, and if the Grec^ found it 
efficacious, to confirm their young men in habits of tern* 
perance, by exposing slaves before them in the brutality 
to which drunk^mess reduces^ surely it must be stiB 
more admonitory and alarming to a young girl of deli^ 
eate feelings and refined manners, to see her own sex 
exposed in loathsomeness and misery to the insolence 
and coarseness of the other. 

The dangerous seduction is in Paris— where the har«^ 
lot sits beside the giri of virtue, pretty, demure, atten* 
tive to the play, and coqueting with the surrounding 
beaux. The young lady is sensible that this woman 
does little more than her mamma does, and she sees no 
difference in their carriage. The men behave afikcf 
respectfully to both ; they are both, then, entirely on^ 
W equality to the eye, and pretty nearly so to the un^* 
dfcrstanding. 

It is, I repeat, most essential to the prei^eryation of 
Yfftue, that the ^stinction between it and vice should 
be strongly marked. It certainly is not so in France : 
t^ey unite with each other, .and this is an union wliich- 
m«rt b« je9<3t^ly nt the ^^n^ ^f Ife^ b^t party to^ it^ 
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and^ at the same time^ promote the e^tensioiif mthout 
lessening the mischiefs of the worst. In a eountry 
~ who^ the most respectable tradesmen's wives will put 
obscene prints into the hands of their customers — ^where 
the insignia of filth and wickedness are every where 
displayed — ^^^'here licentious conversation prevails at 
every table — and the young married woman who is 
without a paramour^ is an exception to the general 
custom— •we must not hear a word of its refinement or 
of its delicacy. 

However lenient society may he to the violator of 
the marriage bed^ it is very resentful against those 
girls who marry without their parents* consent :•— a 
blind deference to their authority is demanded^ and it 
is observable^ that this unqualified obedience^ which 
some labour to represent as a binding duty^ from which 
no circumstances can relieve^ i$ chiefly inculcated an4 
practised in the more Imperfect conditions of society. The 
precepts that enforce it are too often the result of an in-? 
terested^ tyrannical -disposition, which would justify its 
own bad passions, by assuming a right to be founded 
in nature and religion, wliich is not countenanced by 
either. 

The influence of females is employed, without scru- 
ple, as I have said, on every occasion where profit is 
to be derived from it. An English lady, who had been 
resident for some time in Paris, was called upon one 
morning pretty early, by a Parisian female acquaint- 
ance. Tlie latter requested her foreign friend to be- 
stow more than common attention that day on the bu^ 
siness of the toilette, and, without explaining tlie mo^^ 
tive of the request, withdrew, saying she would call 
again in an hour. She did so^ bringing aiK)lher 
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Frenchwoman with her. My countrywoman, at ilicir 
united request, went out with them in their carriage, 
and they drove to the hotel of a Judge. The three la- 
dies presented tiieraselves before this administrator ^ 
the laws ; and one of the Parisians, with much volubn* 
ity of representation, and in a pathetic touching manner, 
which was meant to be irresistible, laid before him her 
statement of a ease in which her family was interested, 
which was soon to come before him in his official ca- 
pacity ! The two accompanying females were to swell 
the amount of the attack, and they had been selected 
because they were in the possession of a considerable 
proportion of personal charms. 

A Countess, whose husband and children had been 
much injured by the Revolution, and who had again 
suffered by the destruction of the government of Bona- 
parte, one day, when I was in Paris, said to a young 
English lady who belonged to a party of visitors to that 
capital-— << Ah, had we but a handsome English woman, 
to go and entreat the Duke de Berri, our son would 
be sure of an appointment !" 

These soliciting females are not easily rebuffed. 
They repeat their applications day after day, if not 
i^ccessful at first ; they will take no denial ; charms, 
tears, hysterics, nay convulsions, are all employed, if 
necessary — and little degradation of character is sup- 
posed to be sustained, whatever the price may be that 
is paid for the accomplishment of what is desired* 

The latitude which the conversation of females takes 
in Paris, is rather startling to those who arc unaccus- 
tomed to it : but it certainly does not indicate there, 
what it would indicate in England. I have already 
9ud, that in that city, the action itself is wily thought 
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(^ importatiee-**what is metely a matter of feeliifg, ov 
is nothing more than a tendency^ is but little regarded 
one way or other, amongst the society which I am des- 
eribing* A Frenchwoman does not think, that she is 
at all transgressing the decorum of her sex, by lectur- 
ing a young man, not accustomed to Paris, on all the 
snares and seductions of that dangerous capitsd, speci- 
fying with much plainness, what he should avoid, in 
order that there may be no mistake. The language 
of gallantry to unmarried females, when it can be pre* 
ferred, is unmeaning — ^to married ones, to whom 
it is much more commonly addressed, it is always 
full of meaning. The Parisian ladies are not 
inclined to quarrel with words, and a coarseness of al* 
lusion prevails in mixed conversation, which, like ma- 
ny other qualities in Paris, is strangely opposed to its 
boasts of refinement. 

A loyal Parisian told me, in the fullness of his heart, 
and in his wife's presence, that he had been rendered 
a happy man by the King*s return -.—^Madame — — 
was in the family-way, and she had never been so be- 
fore, tliough they had been married eight years ! 

The French ladies dress very expensively: — ^we 
have been accustomed to hear of the opidence and ex- 
travagance of the English, from all the world : but re- 
ally there appear no signs of poverty in Paris, and, 
with reference to the particular just mentioned, I think 
the French belles try the good nature and liberality of 
their husbands, even more than ours. Nor are the ar- 
ticles of their dress such as are procured at a compar- 
atively small price in France, however dear they 
Blight be in England : a dashing petite maitresse of the 
French capital, is as anxious to enhance the value of 
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irhat she wears^ by a selection of what is most diffieiit 
to be procured^ as the lady of a I^ondon citizen^ or Brit- 
ish nobleman can be. 

In conclusion let me again bear testimony to the 
powerful effect which a Frenchwoman's manners have : 
—whatever estimate may be formed^ on reflection^ of 
the value of her general character^ she will ever be 
felt by the majority^ when present, to be a creature of 
facination. 

An old French clergyman, who had been many years 
an emigrant in England^ returned to Paris on the 
restoration of the Bourbons, to pay a short visit to one 
or two valued friends. He entertained the most horri- 
ble notions of the place ; — ^the men he said, were even 
degenerated from the time of the revolution— they had 
become devils— every thing was altered for tlie worse 
-s.— but at the end of every sentence of sweeping con- 
demnation, one exception was always made in these 
words : — « mais lesfemmes^'-uSh / U faut avmier qu^elkg 
xnd ires seduissantes^^'-^(but the women — ah! it must 
be acknowledged, they are very engaging.^ 
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CHAPTER XIH- 



THE driver of a cabriolet, which I hired> told me that 
bis horse was a Cossadi : he said, <^ these Cossacks got 
a very bad name— *but, for my part, I think they were 
of great service to Paris. They would give us iSve 
francs to drive them to the Palais Boyal^ and, in one 
hour, I once made thirty francs by them. They sold 
us their horses for a bottle of brandy each — and, saere 
Dieu, how fond they were of brandy !'' ^^nother driver, 
whose horse was restive, and compelled us to alight 
after nearly overturning us, exclaimed, sacre Cossack ! 
and assured us that the vice of the animal was to be 
traced to his having been among these irregulars. The 
postillion on the road from Dieppe to Rouen, with a 
similar exclamation of sacre Cossack, ngainst one of his 
horses, bestowed iipon it a mnnber of blows, seemingly 
for no other reason, but to revenge the cause of France. 
It would seemy from this, that the Cos$acks have left 
as many horses behind them in France, as they liave 
robbed from French individuals : and probably it may 
be the case, generally, that they have done as much 
sennce to some, as they have done harm to others in 
that country. This, however, does not lessen the suf- 
ferings of those, who received all the damage and none 
of the recompence. But it sometimes happened, that 
the same individual was the object of totb. Thus, the 
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'brother of a French gentieman, with wham I am ac- 
quainted, had a fine horse^ which they were about to 
steals when they said they would let him retain it, if 
he would give them thirty francs : he did so, and they 
took his horse and the money too ! Fh)m another party, 
however, he afterwards bought a most excellent horse, 
worth from seventy to eighty pounds, for twenty francs ! 
The shop-keepers of the Palais Royal, have many 
<rf them made fortunes by the Cossacks. Tlipy seemed- 
to have spent their money much in the spirit, and after 
the manner of English sailors^ Tliey would call for a 
bottle of cau de Cologne, give a five franc piece for it, 
and pour the whole over their greasy heads : all the old 
^ fashioned jewelry, remnants of silks, perfumery that 
had been kept ten years, and damaged goods of every 
description, were brought out for the Cossack market* 
Their appetites were too sharp, and their tjiste too 
eoarse, td permit them to stand on the quality of their 
purchases. 

But this thoughtlessness, which they evinced in spend- 
ing, and the quantity of money which they did spend, 
tell but too plainly how they got their riches. They 
must have been the fruit of rapine and plunder the most 
horrible to those who were their victims. Thus it has 
heen the fate of Paris, which must be deemed tlie chief- 
ly guilty city of France, not only to be spared suffer- 
ing, but even to derive benefit, instead of punishment, 
from th6 events of the war. The man who shewed me 
the abbey of St. Germain, spoke of their atrocities with 
a shudder ; and a Russian officer, with whom I ti-avel- 
led from Newhaven to Rouen, admitted that they must 
have committed great devastations. The nature erf the 
service in which alone they are.useful, makes it impos- 
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flible that they should be controuled and superintended 
80 as to restrain the natural greediness and savageness 
of barbarians. They were sent out atone^ or only with 
a companion, to prowl about the eountry, and it is in 
this sort of emptoyment that then* quickness and sa- 
gacity, and nalural powers^ as distinct from acquire- 
ments — (which in fact acquirements lessen)— *ai*e of 
great use, and are signally manifested. Here too they 
shew much courage, which they do nt»t in regular fight«» 
ing. On this seooring serriee a single Cossack will 
charge several enemies, and by his dexterity at least 
succeed in getting away from them. 
' ITiey are very superstitious : they will not rob the 
dead — ^but for those who yet breathe they have no com- 
passion^^so they ride over the field of battle and drop 
their pike ^n tiie bodies stre^fed about. If any motion 
takes place, they strip the body instandy^^if the poor 
wretch's nerves reply not to the pointed weapon, they 
pass on. 

Flatoff, I was told by the same anthorityf is a man 
of no talent He had an officer itttached to his sMafl^ 
who directed every military movement*-4>ut the order 
must go through Platoff, for the Cossacks' fidelity de- 
pended upon that feeling by which they regarded him 
as a patriarch. He is a man of uninformed mind, and 
simple manners — but of a good disposition. The eager- 
ness of the English crowds alarmed him somewhat, but 
England has made a strong impression on his mind. 

It is not to be forgotten that the French called all 
Ae light troops of the allies C(i88acks«>«so that mncb 
mischief doubtless was laid to tbeir ebarge of wUdi 
Qiey wimre innocent 
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He fedings and conduct of these barbarians^ trans* 
planted from the deepest recesses, of Russia^ and parad- 
ing over Europe as victors-bearing their name every 
where pronounced with fcar> and sometimes with admi- 
ration-^and at length thrown^ with their pockets full» 
among the luxuries and elegancies^ and i^ews^ and 
vices of Paris — amongst spectacles and enjoyments so 
different from all with which they were familiai^*^^o 
novels so tempting — afford themes for touching reflec-^ 
tion. One may follow them in imagination Ibrough 
PariSf and fancy the scenes that took place : take them 
to the museums — the monuments of art^ &c. — oontrasi^ 
tiieir ignorant wonderment^ with the ignorant vanity 
of the French common people : then follow them home 
to their wUd villages^— see them about to re-enter on 
scenes, and occupations so very contrasted to those^ 
which they had lately left : their wives and children 
meetiBg them afiter their long absence ! But how many 
were left behind— and those who returned^ how altered ! 
May centuries revolve, before such another tuming- 
out of the innermoat depth3 of the wilderness takei 
place, in consequence of the terrors and depredatiolA 
of an ambitious tyrant I 



A lady observed to me. that she never had the least 
fear that the Allies would burn Paris. It was a large 
and noble city, not a UUle place like Macow i 

The Parisians reflect much on the pusiUanifliity of 
the Empress Louisa. They felt themselves safe when 
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sdves npf for lostr> They. justly ask what she^ had U^ 
fear I If «he had shewn herself on the approach of the 
Ailiesf she might probafdy have sared the goremment 
Ibr. herself or to her child. She was not at all liked in 
Ihe French capital ; and the manner in which she re* 
fieived Buonaparte's proposal of marriagey certainly 
makes against her heart. ^^Md why not?^' said she^ 
abruptly^ to Prince Mettemich^ who^ after much cir^ 
cumlocutiony had just dropped out what lie deemed the 
horrible import <^ his commission. > Her haughtiness 
to those about her formed a great contrast to Jose* 
phine's behaviour^ who was' affabilit}^ and goodness 
themselves. Bonaparte^ fifeeling his own origin^ and 
jealous of everything oonneet^d with digniQr^^waSy oa 
the whole, pleased^with the haugUiness of Maria Lou-- 
isa — ^but he sometimes found it neoedsary* t6 check its 
display.* «^If yon are so severe to your attendants^ a9 
you prc^Mse to be/' (said he one day)/ <^ whom diall 
we keep around us?" The Empress i» deseribed ad 
not pretty — ^but she had^a fine full person when she 
oame to Paris^ which she lost after her very severe ly«- 
iug-in. Our newspap^n^ it may be reodkcted, spoken 
in a very confident tone, of 'the tortures' of mind which 
she felt in consequence of the marriage^^but they re* 
Ueved her from the tortures of child-bearing. She su& 
fered that which tbtey relieved- her from, and - did^ not 
suffer what they* inflicted.* 

Josephine is- never spokenof but witK e!iqtd*essl6n0 
ai regret and hve. She got her death by^ going on^ 
contrary to advice and expostulationv wheti' an irruptioft 
was on her body, to conduct the King of Prussia rouml 
her hoime and gn>unds> the arrangement and famid!** 



imf of ^vfile^ refloeted the UglMsBt hmom on heir tiste* 
Her ph jBiftian sldd^ at oiie^^ wben ha saw her after 
iberiaiNnideiic^e^ that she was a lost womui. Bonaparte 
lAwaystreaited her with gveatreisveet after Mie diyoree: 
be never eame badL flmn his wars without paying her 
a visit, and he dways bid her farewell hefiire he set 
Mt« He used to grasp her arm familiariy, and say^ 
<^C!bBM along and shew me your piotur^' whidi re- 
quest he knew wwdd please h^« When Maria l4Miisa 
heavd of these eaUs, she mwifested great anger and 
jiealousy. 

Josqihine had sufibred much from Bonaparte's iH 
temper^ kindled against her in eonse^ence of her re« 
raonstNMieeB against his vblent messpres. At last the 
courage of goodness, whieh she long nmbitained, gave 
way, and she became afraid to speak to hinu The 
murder of the Duke d'Enghien grieved her to the sotd^ 
htttr the domestic i^nd political tyrant had in his faee^ 
at this awftil period^ what prevented the meffiatcnr from 
making any attempt to save the vietim. 

Talma, the actor, was a great favourite with Bona^ 
parte, and was often caHed to read pieces to the Impe- 
nd eourt, befiMPe fliey were performed at the theatre* 
'▲ short time before the divorce, he selected a piece, 
tranolBted &om the English, in whtefa the separation 
0i' a married eouple $wmed the prindfrnl incident* 
Jli^in^ ot, thp Qpyrtiers theii knew what was brewing* 
The Emjn^ss Josephine wa^ observed to weep very 
mn^f and Qteaparte^ after Tisleiiing for a while impa- 
|jfNi%i, rose mi s^at tike doer wbli^ c^ned to tho^ 
«M(l^|i9pm^ip whfehf the ^opptw^ sa*t who were thua^ 
^^]J^ 9^ 9»rfv^»9re^fWtedffti1i hearing. The 



, winle Fieoef hammer, vaa read, and when it wssi fio« 
ished^ the Empeiw fi»rbade its publie perfornumee* 

It is ^Setting to bear the Parisians dating all Bern- 
aparte'a miflfertimes ftmn the day of his divKMfve----and 
it happens, to support their notion* that the allies en- 
tered Paris on tiie anniversary of his second marriage, 
fiNHT years lifter its edebration* 

Btmaparte aelddm or nev«r shewed gaiety ; only onci 
gentieamny an antist, was aceastomed to make him 
laugh* To him he shewed the King of Rome, and, 
with a fatherly exultation, exposed the child's limbs, 
which were stottt and wdl shaped; On this occasion 
he gave his son some strong coffee, and when the nurse 
expostulated, saying it woidd keep the infknt tvoat 
deep-*-*he repfie^ ^< wdl what of that i lam ifUn hepi 
from skep.*' 

Whenever he met with ill fortune in his enterprises, 
the English residents in Paris were pretty sure of an 
order to quit, which by a littie management they gen- 
erally contrived to evade, but which the Emperor's 
petulance always caused him to issue. Thoiie employ- 
ed to execute it, seemed to regard it as a mere ebulli- 
tion of ill humour, and did not do their duty very strict- 
ly. Could this be a great man ? 

On the day when the allies were fighting behind 

Montmartre, agents of the pdioe were^aced in every 

comer, to affirm that the King of Prussia was taken 

i ]Mri8oner, that the alKes bad cajAtubted, and other 

fidsehoods of a similar nature^ 

The greatest praise is given by alt parties to the con- 
duct of tiie alfietf. Their behaviour is allowed to have 
been admirable whfii tiuy were in posaesrfm of the 
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.TsAejmtnd had Img before flits e^^^t be^n an oljeet 
of Bonaparte's hatred and suspicion ; this the fonheF 
well kiiewy and condacted himself in- his delicate situa- 
tion with the policj and dexterity for whidh he is fa- 
mous. He knew that his house was full' of spies f te 
knew that he had not a servant on whose fidelity he 
could rely : the police were most prd)ably in conrea^ 
pondence with every human being ^hom he employed 
-^yet under these cireumstances, so horrible to think 
oft he shewed* no signs of embarrassment or uneasiness. 
When the Emperor's vietories were announced in the 
publte journals^ Talleyrand took eare to express his 
pleasure at the news^ when the greatest number of do^ 
mestics were present during the dinner. But his self- 
eommand was chiefly shewn on the trying occasion of 
the ostentatious insult offered him by Bonaparte. With-^ 
out having received any notice of his dismission, he 
found his place,. as^a great state officer, near the peri^ 
son of the Emperor, occupied. by. anothei^. who out^* 
faced him^ as- he entered a crowded- levee-rooni to offi*> 
ciate in his usual duty. The whde of the assembly 
preserved* a strict silence— -and the geaerah eye was 
fixed on Talleyrand;> He did not ehange a feature-^ 
not a shade of colour deepened in his- faee.. He took 
his place in the circle with, an easy, cheerfulness, and 
paid his repots to his^ sovereign withmueh grace and 
readiness* 

Talleyrand^jjt expostulations^ on the subject of Spain 
certainly caused his dis^ce. After tlie quarrel Bon- 
aparte took every opportunity of expressing his hati^d 
of his disagreeable adviser. He seemed to suspect and 
fearrthat so much offended ability^ would one day or^ 
et&er Work himonisehief. On a particular occasiim^ im ^ 
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presence of his marshals and ministers^ he flew into a 
violent passion with Talleyrand, who had been repeat- 
ing his remonstrances. He used the word traitor: 
Talleyrand smiled, bowed, and turned pale. He went 
on in a strain of abuse till he was breathless, and then 
rushed out of the room into his closet ; but he instantly 
returned, and in a lower and calmer tone, which, how- 
ever, indicated deep agitation, he- said — **I have re- 
turned, because I omitted to mention that I have been 
much indebted to you. Prince of Benevento. To you, 
probably, more than to any other now present. I wish- 
ed to declare this : the rest remains as I have said V* 
With these words the Emperor again hastily left; the 
^taring assembly. 
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CHAPTER XIT. 



THE French are certainly a dramatic people. They 
want nothing false or meretricious as allurements, t» 
^ve attractions to their theatres. The play is always 
suflicient to fill their houses, and to interest the audi- 
ences, and that without any sacrifice of propriety to 
stage efifect, or any insidt to truth and puhlic feeRny 
by the falsehoods of managerial puffing. The simpte 
respectable look of a French play-hill, which conteinff 
a mere announcement of the entertainment and of thfe 
performers' names, is, perhaps, the only thing in Parfe 
calculated to make an Englishman blush for the oppo* 
site practice of his country. It is a mortifying contrast 
to th6 impudent quackeries and lying pretensionSf 
which, in all the varieties of large and small letter, 
are blazoned on the handbills of our two national 
iheatres. 

The French theatre, as it is by distinction called, is 
sacredly devoted to the highest dass of the drama; the 
profanation of beasts and pantomimes, is not permitted 
to insult the classical presence of their best writers, 
and even thQr|?i*aces of singing are thought inconsistent 
with the dignity of this temple dedicated to the legiti- 
mate drama. 

It surprises an Englishman to see this volatile peo- 
ple listening in profound silence, and, apparently, with- 
out an exertion of patience^ to lon^ dull speeches, kept 
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ff between two performers, with the regul^ aiterfiar 
tlen of a debate in parliament, and totally unrelieved 
by processions^ by changes of scenery, or even by bril- 
liant dresses. The actors and actresses dress witli a 
strict regard to accuracy ; tlie most industrious inves- 
tigations are made, with the assistance of the learned 
Biembers of the Institute, into the habits and manners 
of the period and people concerned in the play — and 
on this basis of truth its decorations are got up and its 
arrangements made* But not a thought is wasted on 
what is so c^ssential to the popularity of a representa- 
tion in England — glitter, and shew, and pomp. If they 
arise from a regard to facts and proprieties, well and. 
good ; if not, the audience do not resent their omission. 
The hardware brilliancy of Mr. Keroble's helmet and 
shield in Coriolanus, would excite the laughter and 
hooting of the judicious critics of Paris. 

There are seldom more than two performers on the. 
French stage at one tinsie— ^my readers know that the 
unities ottime and place are strictly observed — ^and the 
seenery, though classically designed, and admirably 
adjusted, has but little variety or brilliancy of appear- 
ance. (Of course the opera is excepted from this re- 
mark.) The necessity of some of these severities of 
decorum may be dii^uted, but it will not be denied that 
they fairly try the sterlingness of the drama|ic taste of 
the people ; and the result proves it to be very superior 
to that of the English at present, debauched as the lat- 
ter has been by greedy and ignorant theMrical man- 
agement, protected in its folly and rapacity: by. an abus- 
ed and unjust monopoly. 

Even in their minor theatres, where small operas 
loid melordramas are performed, the business of the. 
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stage is conducted with a praise-worthy diseretiou> 
and a confident reliance on the true dramatic feeling 
oi the audience. There is no half-price at any of these 
placed of amusement: there are no accommodations 
for prostitution let out by the managers ; they do not 
share the profession and profits of those who keep the 
brotheb of the Palais Royal : their business is the dra- 
ma^ and to its performance they confine themselves* 
Tlius their houses are not larger than suflicient to sup^ 
ply the legitimate demand of the public for this spe- 
cies of amusement : they fill regularly with tlie com- 
mencement of the entertainment, and they permit 
each person who pays for his admission to derive the 
stipulated enjoyment of hearing and seeing. 

The general style of Frencli acting in comedy is ex- 
eellent ; in tragedy it is bad. In the latter it partakes 
of tlie fault of their serious poetry, which falls into the 
mistake of considering nature unfit for lofty celebration 
in its common shape and garb^ and therefore subjects 
it to a drilling and dressing wliich leave it without es- 
sence, without resemblances to affect, or strength to 
overpower. It was pretty accurately observed to me 
by a count^man, whom I accidentally sat next to one 
evening, irfthe Frendi theatre, that the English com- 
mit a similar fault in their comedy; it must be admit- 
ted that the general practice at present on our stage, 
is to overract as well as to over-create parts of humour 
and levity. 

Talma, itife well known, is the great tragic perform- 
er of the French stage, and it has no other that is even 
tolerable. I had been taught to expect from him an 
artificial violent manner— a reeitative tone of speaking 
—and a figure by no means elegant or striking. I 
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Ibund this dcncriptHm correet in Hi purtieQlftlli :--^fiftt 
as very often happens, the toi^ ensemU^* wasrextrettie](|r 
different from that which tiie accurate aecount I had 
receired caused me to anticipate. Upon the wliole, he 
appeared to me a much better actor than I expected, 
but the praise due to ]us powers nwst not be permitted 
to throw out a sanction or apdogy for th6 badness of 
his taste, in adopting that most atrocious style of per* 
forming in tragedy and the serious drama, which has 
now estiablished itself on the Parisian stage. 

Talma is the leader of that style ; his eminent ex- 
ami)le has diffused it through all the theatres, lai^e 
and small : we have its tawdriness and bombast^ at sec- 
ond hand, from all the underlings that appear in the 
melo-dramas at tiie Gaite and Franconis — and horri- 
ble is the effect of that which is bad in itself, and 
which not even a master can recommend to the taste 
that is guided by pure and true feeling — when it is 
thus given as copies by dunces. The style of acting 
in question, classes itself with such an accomplishment 
as dancing. It is as wide of nature, and as independent 
of nature as a test, as this last mentioned exertion of 
art ; it would thevefore be doing it an injustice to tiy 
its excellence, as a piece of execution, by a reference 
to tlie expressions of nature. Tlic artist adopts another 
standard— ^he purposely contrives combinations that arc 
not to be found in simple nature, and wliich forward 
fione of its purposes. 

Talma's principal power is shewn in the represen- 
tation ei the terrible : bis features, his voice, his figui^, . 
and his conceptions, unite to assist him in this respect* 
I saw Mm among other parts in fEdipe, and his acting 
in the scene where tlie horrible truths of his situatic^, 

• Whole together* R ^ 
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filler aHPrighting the wretched pritice by indistinct 
shadows of misery and guilt, bui-st upon his knowledge 
as intolerable realities^ was the most awful exhibition 
I ever witnessed in public. We certainly have not an 
actor on the English stage that could have produced so 
prodigious an effect. Kean's bui*sts come the nearest 
to it» but they involve more of what looks like inten- 
tional display, and thus the spectator is relieved a lit- 
tle from the overpowering sense of distress : on the 
other hand, the indications of Talma's horror and ago- 
iiy, were dark, quiet, and simple — illuminated only by 
4|^n occasional glare of ferocit}', which evidently belonged 
more to the man than to tlie part, and thus threw into 
the representation an assurance of reality, wliieh it 
would otherwise have wanted. On occasions like this, 
Taima drops entirely his false and strained manner, 
and thai he ajipeai-s the greatest acttn* of the present 
<Iay. He has generally a touch of vulgai'ity in his act- 
ing, whieh often adds to its strength, and is mucli better 
than its artiiicialnes£u 

There is no other tragic performer belonging to the 
Parisian stage that merits notice. The men all rant; 
the women all whine. There is a curious peculiarity 
belonging to tliem, namely, that their second-rates imi- 
tate, even to mimicry, tiiose who are esteemed at th^ 
top of their profession* Thus Mademoiselle Raucom-'s 
affected tone of patiietie suavity,"*^ made ^11 the women 
whimper themselves into a mournful smile, and Mon- 
sieur Saint Pria, having tuned his nasal bluster exactly 
to the pitch and length of Talma's, gave the note to tlie 
niiineroua tribe beneath him. 

* This actress died lately, aiid her interment caused the dlstux- 
bstnce at the Church of Saint Boque, of which we have been toid 
Ml ikm newspapere. 
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The reputation of regular French eomedy is wcH 
supported at its proper tiieatre by Monsieur Fleui'f 
and MademoiseHe Mars. They are performers of that 
school, now called the old one in England, which was 
impressive from the foi*ce of truth, and not from the 
violence of caricature^ 

The French opera i* chietfy distinguished in tiie eyes 
of an Kfrgli§b visitor^ by the splendour of the scenery 
of its ballets. Tlie singers^ are not first rate, as every 
one has heard, and we seen» to have secured the best 
French dancers in London. 

The Comic opera is a delightfiil place of amusement. 
It cannot boast of such first rate singers as Miss Ste- 
phens, or Mr. Braham, but the performers are almost 
all capital actors and singers above mediocrity.^ Tbid 
union of powers, and general excellence^ conduce more 
to the pleasing effect of a dramatic representafioQ, than 
one or ^two instances of the highest merit, kft unsup- ^^ 
ported by any 'thing like talent, and exposing to our 
disgust the wretchedness with which they are linked. 
In their comic dramas, at all their theatres, ^e French 
are treated with a full muster of good performers-* 
there is very little halting behind — each one acts up to 
the acting of his neighbour, and to the vivacity of na- 
ture. But the national manners of the people in ques- 
tion fit them all to be good comedians. 

The theatres Yaricte and Vaudeville, possess three 
excellent actors, as mimics, droUs, and punstenk^ 
namely, Brunet, Poitier, and Jdy. They draw crowd- 
ed houses every night, and the Parisians talk in rap- 
tures of their performances. The favourite exertion of 
their powers of ridiculing, while I was in Paris, was 
the taking off of the English ; and this they managed 
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dexterously ftnd wifliout any uimeeessaiy display of ill 
nature*. CoHeetiond of the jokes of these gentlemen 
are published under their respective names, and they 
arc understood to have free license to introduce \^hat- 
ever may oeeur to them at the moment. Brunet has 
sometimes incurred the displeasure of Bonaparte's gov- 
ernment by puns that had too much of political point. 

From a collection entitled *« Piotieriana," I shall ex^ 
ttitot a small specimen of the commodity : 

« Un liomme se trouvant I St. Cloud, disait — Ma! 
foi j^ vue taus les villages des environs de Paris; mais 
je ne trouve ricn au monde d' dttachant comme St. Chmd 
fcinq dons* J 

f« Jocrisise dit que les Jettres que Pon prononce beau- 
«oup en etJ sont celles, L. H. O. f rffe a chand.J 

« On Itsait wne jmt, a une dame la tragedie de Baj- 
Azet ;. le leetdtfry epres h9iAt nomrne les persoAages, 
dit : la 8(*ine eM It (kmsian&Mpk. Bah ! inlierrompit 1^ 
dame^ je ne (iroyais pas que la Sefaie alllt i^i Idn. 

* The witticisms of one language, especially tliose denom- 
inated pilns, can seldom be literally translated into anothfeT'. 
The following rt^ however aerve to enable the ]*eader, tinac- 
quaint ed with the French la»g.uage, to understand the above 
specimen-^ 

•* A person at St. Cloud said — Faith ! I have seen all the villa- 
ges in the neighbourhood of Paris — ^butl have found nothing so 
attaching as St Cloud (five nail8)"-^The name of the village Jmd 
the words w"hich in French signify Jive naila are similarly pro- 
nounced. 

<< Jo^nase said that the letters most frequently pronounced in 
Summer are L. H. O. (it is hot)"— The three letters L. H. O — and 
the French words which signify it w hot are similar in sound. 

" The tragedy of Bajazet was one day read to a Lady. Thft 
reader, after hsiving named the personages said, the scene is at 
Constantinople— ^Eh ! interrupted the lady> I . did not think thd 
Seifus went so far.'* 

The word tcene ajid the name of the river which wins by the 
city of Paris, have a siijiiUar pronunciation. 
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CHAPTER XV, 



TBSt followiiig remarks on tiie sehoob and literarf 
establishinents of PSirisy are from die pen of a fiiend. 

M The fi^te <^ education in France kas been lately 
examined in many publications. I found some of those 
referring solely to the univerrity <rf Paris, objecting ts 
¥:» lectures, and to its want rf any examinationsr of the 
students. Many celebrated men still continue to adorn 
ehis institution. The military and polytechnic schoob 
are large and magnificent establishments y flie former 
hitended for the education of young men of good fami- 
lies in the art of war; the latter a seminary in whicfe 
three hundred young men, selected after a rigorous ex^ 
amination from the inferior sehook, receive an extent 
sive education, in the sciences only, for the space of 
three years. The learned languages are chiefly taught 
in the university itself^ in the college of France, and in 
the Prytanee, which undivided into the four cofleges of 
Phris, St. Cyr, St. Germain, and Compiegne. It was 
undoubtedly the aim of Bbnaparte to degrade fiteratuner 
and give a superior place to the sciences. How happy' 
ought France iJb feel, that this attisick is no mcn^ ! THbtftt 
history, legislation, poetry and criticism, may he agakr 
allowed tb flourish, free from tiie mutilation' or fbetr 
productions. It was in them that^ Bonaparte saw Imff 
felt the enemy of hii^ power and his despotism. Bfehad; 
a degraded rdigicm and a slavM priesAoiMl JAh&ooill- 
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mand ; but he seems to have dreaded the voice of bis* 
toi7^ and to have shrunk from the thoughts of posterity. 
He seems to. have intended ultimately^ to limit the edu- 
cation oCyouth to the roiatheniatical and physical sciences^ 
wdy,. aware that in their studies nothing would occur 
to inculcate sentiments of horror at the despotism with 
wiiich he had enchained France. While in the perusal 
oC a- Gceekor Soman historian, in turning over the pa- 
ges, of S^enoidion or Tacitus, some thoughts might be 
elicited hy the dullest students, and some conclusions 
drawn,, not exactly in harmony with the plans of their 
Imperial master. 

<^It is hence that at present in France the literary 
ifi^titutipns do not rival their former fame, stnfl if any 
proo{!»: were wanting, I might refer to the late vdumcs 
•fjtlie liteirary class of the Institute. 

^>The establishments for educj^jon in the sciences 
are upon the most magnificent scale.. The polytechnia 
seho(d is^ furnished witii<alarge library, drawing school> 
and. mechanical vnorkshops. The school of mines is 
provided with a splendid collection of minerals, which 
fill. a suite of five apartments, and with designs* and 
i^odd^^of the most celebrated mines,, and the machinery 
Hsed inthem*. At the mint^ Le Sage lectures on Min- 
fiTAlogy, assisted by an« extensive cabinet of minerals, 
and many articles of philosophical and chemical appa« 
Mttus.: At the Jardin des Plantes nine professors give 
IeGtifr?S'Oiif Natural History and Chemistry^ surround-* 
ed by ev«i^ thing which can enable them to extend 
their researches- ia these sciences.. To all' these instil 
tutions,,chemieaL laboratories^are attached. 
. ^^Ai^clegjant building in the Rue de ]^ Boncberie^ 
coUe^ts the professprs and students of Medicine,. Surr 



gery and Anatomy. The stadents have the privilege tf 
attending the Hotel Dien^ and the other hospitals. The 
fibraiy oi the Ecdie de Medecine (school of medieine) 
iaeonsiderable ; the amphitheatre^ wiiich holda a thouS' 
and students, is magnificent ; and the collectidn of sur* 
g^eal instruments; in the invention and manufacture of 
which the French have led the waj^ is large and splen* 
did* Twenty professors give lectures in this school, 
and a designer of morbid'paiis, and a modeller in war> 
are attached to it. In' a Jicparate establishment, the 
Eoole.de Pharmacie, (school of pharmacy) public in- 
struetioner are given in chemistry, botany and pharma- 
cy; there is a botanic garden which is open every 
wedc day to all ; and it also includes a chemical labor- 
atory as well as the school.of medicine. 

^^ These establishments, let it be remarked, subsist- 
ed with slight variations before the revolution $ since 
that time they have been undoubtedly improved by new 
organisations, and by the impulse which has been given 
to the physical sciences in general. The salaries are 
all paid by the government, and they are very mod- 
erate. 

^ The sehool of roads and bridges in the Roe d« 
Grenelle, Faoxbourg St Germain, is to be considered 
as an institution for the education of civil engineers ; it 
receives thirty-six pupils, to each of whom the govem- 
9ient allowa thirty-five pounds annually. It has a fine 
cotte^on of models. Twenty pupils are permitted to 
study at the school of geography. There are also schools 
of painting, of arcbilectkirc, eivil and naval, and of the 
veterinary art. There are several other establish- 
ments, which are of less importimce ; for the French 
sometimes take a little liberty by bestowing spteiidid 
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ftppellations on trifting institutbns : thus I found lint 
the Eeole de PArchiteetare rurale, (school of rural 
arefaiteeture) was merely an empty ruinous cottage^ 
about half way between the Barriere St Antraney and 
ike Castle of Yincennes. 

^ The education in* the provmces, is committed to the 
care of the teachers in the schools established by gor* 
emment, of wiiich some in the principal eities^ as Ly# 
ons and Rouen^ are fiimidied with museums of paiat* 
sng;s, and botanic gardens; Smaller schools, either 
public or private, are to be found in every considera- 
ble village* Many of the lower orders of the regular 
ttergy, give up a Large part of their time to the educat 
tkm of the poorer children, in reading, writing, and re* 
ligion, particularly in Paris. From all these, the mass 
of information connnunicated is undoubtedly great 

** In Paris, there are many boarding-school establii^- 
mejats, on the plan of those in England, and adapted 
for both sexes ; they are chiefly situated in the opea 
situations beyond the Boulevardes. Translations of 
tbe classics, a branch of literature little attended to iir 
England, are within the reach of all who cannot as* 
fire to read them in the original languages ; and in 
another department, that of elementary school books 
and systems of science, the French are peculiarly hap- 
py : many of their treatises in mathematics, chemistry,- 
and natural philosophy, being the productions of men 
celebrated as inventors and improvers in these branch^ 
es* The despotic power of the government has pro«^ 
bably given rise to some good books in these sciences^ 
Thus, Hauy, the celebrated crystallographer, was 
AKged to finish his sfystem of Natural Philosophy with- 
^ >» ponfths after receiving the order to undertake it^ 



nor could the state of his health be accepted as an ex- 
cuse for not performing the task %\itbin the limited 
time. 

** In Paris, before tlic revolution^ there was only one 
circulating libraiy, and it was of no great extent ; now 
tliey are so abundant, that every street appears to con- 
tain several^— no sign being more common than thaf of 
abonneuient a techire.* The royal printing-office, and 
that of Didot in tlic Rue de la Harpe, are latge estab- 
lishments well worthy of the attention of strangers; 
and the quantity of books printed in Paris, yearly, 
though far less than in London, appears to be greater 
than the comparative magnitude of that city would re- 
quire, if we did not consider that Paris has to supply a 
larger population throughout France, and that the pro* 
ductions of her press, from the diffusion of the French 
tongue, find a ready, sale in most of the large cities (^ 
Europe. The prices of new books in Paris are nearly 
what they were in London about a century ago; octa- 
vo volumes are published at from two and a half, to 
four francs, and if, on scientific subjects, and accompa- 
nied with plates, at five or six ; quarto vdumes, at 
about nine or ten ; but the sjdendid editions of Bidof, 
and the expensive works on natural history, are, from 
the limited demand, as dear as similarly executed works 
in the British metropolis. 

^<The number of newspapers printed in Paris is as 
great as ever. The Journal des Debats requires six 
presses, and others, as the MonUeitr, have more. 

<^ TIte public libraries of Paris are large establish- 
ments> and the easiness of access to them, must excite, ^ 
or keep up, a taste for reading in many minds. Hie 
peers, tiie deputies, tfao institute, the Frytiaiettm, tte 

* Circulating^ tahnrf. 
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Athenseum of the Rue de Richelieu, has eaeh its libpa- 
ry. They are generally large, and often magniiieeBt. 
Libraries are also attached to all the schools^ and to 
the hotels of the ministers of state ; the city library, 
aiid Qiat of the Jardin des Plantes, consist chiefly €i 
works on natural history. 

• "But by far the largest collection, and, indeed, in 
numerical estimate, as well as in tiie riches of the in- 
dividual parts, the first in the world, is the National 
jor Royal Library. Here any one may take his seat 
at tables provided with the necessary accommodations, 
and ask the attendants ibr any book which is possess- 
ed by the establishment. From ten volumes, collected 
by King John in the fourteenth century,^it is now sup* 
posed to contain three hundred tliousand at leasts be- 
sides a treasure of eighty thousand manuscripts, geneal- 
. orgies of all the French families, and cabinets of engrav* 
logs, medals and antiquities. 

^< The books fill a suit of rooms, which extend around 
a court of five hundred feet in length ; by this arrange- 
ment they are deprived of the grand look of continu- 
ous perspective. The lower shelves, only arc protect- 
ed by doors and wired frames. The room of the Edi^ 
,U<mes principeSf (chief editions) contains every thing to 
gratify the taste of the biographer; vellum eopieSy 
laige margins, and illustrated unique vdumes ; but it 
.is not pleasant to think of the system by which it has 
been thus enriched. It was not enough, that Bona- 
parte should conquer at Austerlitz and Jena ; Denoti 
was ordered to follow in the rear of the eamage, to se- 
lect and pack up the small gems, and rare copies of 
tlie cabinets of Berlin and Schoenbrunn* Perhaps the 
robbery ajq^eafs with greater infamy in this instance^ 
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tliaii in trsmaferriog lo Paris the Apollo or the 
€00119 because the prizes attained ane of a more tri&iiig . 
kind. 

« The letters of Henry the Fourth and the fair Ga^ 
brielle, are seen in the rooms of the manuscripts. In 
the cabinet of the antiquities, the collections made by 
Caylus, are still among the prominent objects; the 
series of Egyptian idols, is far inferior to that of the 
BiHtish Museum, and I should judge, as far as my 
recollection extends, that the Grreck and Roman bronzes 
were inferior to those in the possession of Mr. R* 
P. Knigiit, of London. 

" The manuscripts found by Denon in the mummied 
of the tombs of Thebes, ai'e still displayed and unex- 
plained. An Ibis, disentangled from its case, has its 
feathers fresh and perfect ; nor is the identity of this 
bird (so revered in antient Egypt) with the TarUalui 
Ibis of Linnseus, and tlie Jbau J^nnes of Bruce, any 
bnger doubtful. Among other remarkable objects in 
this apartment, I had an oppoH;unity of viewing for the 
first time, the celebrated tablet of Isis, encrusted with 
Sliver, on which long series of Egyptian figures are 
represented : the two round silver shields, commonly 
denominated there of Seipio and Hannibal : the brasd 
chair of King Dagobei*t : and the Heaii; of Anne of 
Brittany, enclosed in a vase of gold fillagree work* 
The Sacro cattino ot Genoa, is thrown carelessly into, 
the bottom of a casc^, though it ws» onee regai*ded witb 
reverence as thedi^h of emerald which held the Pas- 
chal lamb> at the last supper dT our Saviour. The 
French seavans, eolleeting eyery tlnng rare and cori* 
ou«, brought this abo from Genoa^^ where> for severri 
centuries^ it had been nmked among the greatest ti*ea* 



mmm <f th» Xf^fsMit. It wbs aent to the ^enua^ &r 
txaminatioDf and the first, scratch with a ym, siiewed 
it to be a very good bit of green glifiss. Its colour .is 
tiiark^ and it appears. to have been cut and polished 
with great care. 

« The remains fonnd in the tomb of Childeric^ were 
chiefly gold bees, from which Bonaparte took the hint 
of covering his mantle, apd many hangings in his pala^ 
ces, with representations of that inject Among the 
medals exposed to view, are many Russian, executed 
with the greatest beauty, and presented by Alexander. 
Many of the rarer gems, and rich antique works in 
ligate and crj^stal, are placed under glass-cases, for the 
accommodation of those who do ^ot wish for a more ex- 
tended view of the treasures of this department* 

<< A bust of Bai*thelemi, tlie aiithor of Anacharsis, is 
placed in the Cabinet of Antiquities ; and in one of the 
rooms of the library, a bronze statue of Voltaire sitting 
fby HoudonJ is elevated on a pedestal. Near it^ is a 
model of the pyramids, in which the proportions of 
these edifices, and the sphinx, are exactly delineated 
in relief, rising from the desert, and accompanied by 
an oasis with its grove of palms, and a caravan of cam- 
els- The French Parnassus is a large groupe of wood 
and bronze, executed in 1721, by Fillet, as the inscrip- 
tion bears, pour la gloire.de France : (for the ghvy of 
France.) Louis the Fourteenth, in tlie form of Apollo, 
x^rowns the summit of the jsacred hill, and Boileau, Ra* 
cine, and others line the sides, which are sufficiently 
lirecipitous. Lastly, I should notice the large globes 
.made by Father Cormielli about the beginning of tb^ 
last century, and presented to Louis the Fourteenth by 
Cairiiaal d^JEatrces. They ai^ j&fteeii Frewh feet i» 
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diameter, of copper with ft eopper meridiaBy whieli id 
four inches in tiiickness; and the index of tlie horary 
circle is three feet in length* They are ^supported on 
elegant pillars, and the floor of the apartment is pierc- 
ed tp allow of the height wliieh their size requires. 
Their appearance is chaste, from the blue tints which 
are spread over them. They weigh about two thous- 
and pounds each, and cost about five thousand pounds 
jBterling,** 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



WHEN I oonwnciiced this work, which I mean to con- 
clude with the present chapter, it was my intention to 
have taken particular notice of what may be termed 
the sights rf Paris ,- but in ite progress I have been in- 
duced to alter my design. As objects of curiosity to 
the bulk of readers and travellers, they have been de«. 
scribed over and over again ; "and such of them as 
might suggest a discussion of the principles of science 
or art, to be property handled sliould be handled at 
greater length and with more caie, than my limits 
would now permit. In the course of the previous pag- 
es, the most striking places and buildings of Paris have 
been alluded to in a way sufficient to convey a notion 
of their character and appearance, though certainly 
attention has chiefly been directed to them as illustra- 
tions of manners and memoranda of events. The cu- 
rious, however, will find, in the Appendix, two or 
three very accurately drawn up papers on the Jardin 
des Plantes, the Collection of Mechanical Inventions, 
&c. with which I have been furnished through the 
kindness of a scientific friend— the same to whom I 
owe the previous chapter. The sequel of these pages 
shall be chiefly devoted to a few observations on the 
splendid collections of Art in the museums of Parift^ 
connecting them with reflections' on national encour- 
agement Iff Fine Art, and the present character of 
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the Frencb yrfblie^ n^th referenee ta mattefs of idter- 
fttura and Taste. ■ ^ 

The first visit to the Louvre, as it is now furnished^ 
Swms an sera in the life of every one whose habits and 
dispositions render him liable to be affected by the 
monuments of human genius, and the symbols qI£ tite 
finest sentiments and feelings of the human breast To 
ine it seemed, as if I was entering amongst the sprits 
of immcH^ity, amongst piercing intellects, sublime 
imaginations, and heavenly fancies. The stopendoui^ 
lengtti of the Gallery of Pictures, which gives an in-* 
terminable solemn air to the collection, adds to the 
weight of the effect — and, as one advances down its 
vast line, the feeling excited, is that of being enconU . 
pasfBN^, and looked down upon, by a superior company 
the most admirable and awful. Here live, and breathe^ 
and impress, wifli all their powers, the pure smd 
beiauteous Raphael, the mi^ty Angelo, the balmy Cor- 
regio, the vivid Leonardo, da Vinci, the grasping real- 
izing Titim» the irresistible Reubens, the grave Sarti^ 
the strikii^ Rembrandt ! They exist— tiiey regard yoiiA 
in a silent abstraction firom the inferiorities of mortal 
life, which gives p6int and power to their presence. 
Here is life brought to light in immortality—- for here 
is the secret explained of that mysterious longing, and 
unconquerable endeavour, which incur the pains of 
niartyrdom-*>< the proud man's contumely,'' and^ << the 
Bpums that patient merit dL the unworthy takes,'^-^ 
through some motive which common souls cannot eon* 
ceive, and in tlie evident enjoyment of a gratificaticBi 
which they cannot comprekei^. 
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The 8uperM»ri(gr tii genius to fiiree, faoweTer siir-^ 
Bounded by pomp and cireumstancesy cannot be more 
signally displayed than it is in these wonderful collec- 
fiMs. They have been formed in Paris in cohse- 
guenee o£ rerdutions that have removed states hxm 
tlie face of the earth— -that have qaenehed, not merely 
glory» but even memory and being — ^that have caused 
the humiU^on of to-day to succeed to the pride of yes« 
terday^-^nd have cast into reproach and shame the 
triumphs and praises of conquerors, the predictions of 
histopiaos^ the vanity and confidence of nations. They 
are affecting memorials in tlieir present situation, look- 
ing back to their past histoiy^ of catastrc^hes^ such as 
are described in those impressive verses of th^ Reve- 
lations: 

^ That great city^ Babylon, shall be thrown down^ 
and shall be found no more at all : 

<< And tiie voice of harpers^ and musicians, and of pi- 
pers, and trumpeters, shall be heard no more at all in 
thee : and no craftsman, cl whatsoever craft he be, 
shall be found any more in thee ; and the. sound of a 
millstone shall be heard no more at all in thee : 

^< And the liglit of a oaiidle sliall shine no more at 
all in tiice ; and the voice of the bridegroom and of 
the bride sliall be heard no more at all in thee.'' — Re^ 
vdaiiomr Chap. IS. v. 21, 2% 23. 

The musemns of Paris are now rich in the imperish- 
able parts that appertained to what has perished j in 
the sole survivors q£ general wrecks anff ruins. And 
these unfading and undying glories^ be it observed, 
are not those of senates, and armies, and fleets, and 
emperors ;— ^ven talent, when employed on these ma- 
terials, has failed to perpetuate its workmanship t— 
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AH and poetry alone remain, certain and beautiful a$ 
at their birth— -forming models for present instruction, 
instead of contrasts to present excellence. Earth- 
quakes have shaken and swallowed, volcaqoes have 
overwhelmed, barbarians have scattered — ^yet here, in 
a palace of modem Paris, are the mai'bles of ancient 
Oreece and Rome :-^facre are tfte lines traced by the 
band of ftridias-^he productions of his skill, the ob- 
jects on which his eye rested, and the subjects of his 
hopes and fears, and anxieties^ Undangerpd and inev- 
itable duration can be promised to nothing in this 
world— 4>ut what commands the admiration and vene- 
ration of all thnes, and places, and opinion^— the value 
of which rests on no theory, and arises out of no system 
of instruction, but spontaneously from the heart of man 
-««-is the least likely to become the victim of contingen- 
cies, and forms the most refreshing point of retreat 
from the turmoils, and changes, and' douBti of the. 
world^s affairs. 

Tet with these impressive proofs of the instability of 
national possessions- before tliem-^he testimony of 
whicl), as affecting themselves,~sliOuld not be less strong 
in their estimation because they themselves had been 
gross violators^ and robbers of national and individud 
property-— the French Coxcombs dare to speak and 
write about destiny decreeing to France from etemityt 
and in 'pGrpejaMy, these immortal works of geniui^f 
What Rjbme could not preserve, they flatter themsdves 
P^is can, and the triumph which has- been denied to 
the Capitd, they assign by anticipation to the Pda&l 
Royal ! A str^mger evidence than this of the unfeeUog* 
ness of the French chatraefSer cannot be tanagined. 
What oiiwt that peo^ be, w4io6e sfavans derire froii 



tbe spoOs of Thebesb and tiie relies of Pdmyrai sub* 
jects for ^ggiflli ehattering about themselvest their 
powers» and the indubitable duration of their day and 
' dungs ? These men^ kioiung into the beaming shield 
of Achilles^ would finrt think of actuating the knots of 
. their neckloths. 

And where isit^ and surrowded by <what» thirit ib&r 
assurance and these boaste ai?e indulgedl As I walked 
along the Gatterj of FictereSf I looked oat from flie 
wmdows dk^tbe Flaea dM CanouseK It was a eouvt 
day at the Tui)leries» and the Gardes du CSorps Q\& 
guards) of Louis were kmnging #ver the bflieony of the 
palace^ while cifowds wejpe assembled to see the mtnte* 
ters and nobtesse^jwhp went to pay thw reqieets to 
W» Mafesty. A few mbntha befiirer and all this was 
baf^ening in favour of Napoteon ! Yonder are tbe fa* 
^ona aitf ifjne J^oraes wUeh the Emperor carried oflT 
ibom Teasiee^ and ^aoed on tbe sumsBt of that arefar 
eommemoratiTe of Ms rietories, which has so trifling^ 
and frittering an effbet in so l^rge a i^ace.-— His N'S^ 
and hi» monumei^ are every where about,, but he 
bimseff »i reinoiKed !" And this tempfe <^ tasted and tiieser 
]|alaees~many years have not elapsed ttnee they wercr 
tte aoenes* o£ 'saarage ferooitgr and wanton eamage«. 
Tbroygti th» gallery a Fmeneh King and ids fiimily 
iew»'pnrsned. by murderens nerer more toretum to a 
insyal residenee*-— These mQRilude8».tbat are now pres* 
mng rouirf' pictures and ehattering. erttieism on tbe 
woili» of tasted wene fiwmerly equaHy occupied midr 
mwased with. a»^ ezhibitiiHi. of dancing, dog» and tke 
guillotiiie T 

It ia^only socb»a>pe(^ as aia».tbat eouHl haw eol^ 
Seted" i«tel ii^amaased t^SeOer^ok Varis» and tt iaon||c 



sacb a people aa this that could raant of siieh a eoUec- 
tioiiy amassed under suck peculiar cireumstaneesy in 
the tone and language whieh they use. Others have 
gone to flie seats of these sacred monuments to admire 
imd venerate^ but they went to pack up and tranqjKol;. 
Their armies advAnced^ burning houses and violating 
women ; and In their rear eame the members of the 
Institute to wonriiip fine art and commit sacrilege in its 
temides. In Ae morning, the sddiers perpetrated ev- 
07 speties of ruffianism in Bome^ and in the evening 
they removed a statue of Brutus^ at the expense of its 
mutilation, to excite fine sentiments and touehing sen* 
sallons in one of their theatres ! 

Whether we consider fiie eharacter of fiiese remov- 
als, with reference to the glory, as it is called,^ of tliose 
who committed themj or to the interests of taste^ it wiff 
be found that they chiefly reflect %nominy, and meijt 
censure. France says^ that her vid»rie9 enriched her 
museums^— but who now took« at their contents witliout 
recidfecting that her defeats placed them at the dispo- 
sal of her enemies, and that her continued possession ci 
them is sofely owing to a generosity, t%e benefit of 
which skkQ experienced^ but fiie exampfe of which she 
never set} On the ottier hand, t%e finest emotions and 
asaoriations of tlm^t which these works suggested inr 
tbtiroviginal seats, becmne dissolved and dissipated hf 
their transportation. The statue that warmeil and in- 
^ired the soul ui Rome,^ » cfaietjr a prompter of re^ 
greta and mi^gmngs, when placed in a gallery of the 
TiiiBaries* The enthusiasm it excited in it» primitive 
aituatkm waff <^ the hq;best poeticat and mnraTklnd, but 
Miis is chffled when we ifod it surrounded by Freneil 
a^ldemidaBSttdeomoiBaemps taking notc^ and snulB* 
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atffldag M fliese. If I were condemned to a soUtadet . 
and bttd my choice of the treasures, of the sister arts 
colleeted in this museum, I would much rather sur- 
round myself with these sublime marbles than with the 
canvasses up stairs. Criticismf or rather praise, has 
been so entirely expended on these extraordinary jvo- 
duetions, (hat any thing I could now say, must either 
be a repetition, or unnaturally original. The trium- 
{liant Godhead of flie Apollo, the delicacy and beauty 
of the Venus, the terrors and agony of the Laocoon, the 
symmetry of the Hermaphrodite, have been stated in 
iQl the power and variety of language, and in works 
dedicated scddy to them as subjects; I shall not there- 
fore here attempt any particular description of these 
wonders-— but keep myself within my principal and fa- 
vourite design of illustrating and discussing national 
diaractw and manners. 

The Gallery of Painting is prodigious : the number 
of pictures, the length of the walls, the recollection i3t 
the events that have filled it, form an union producing 
an overpowering effect. But the place is by no means 
weH adi^ted fiir the purpose to which it is devoted. 
The cross-lights render it almost impossible to see tlie 
pietures, and with regard to many of them it is quite 
impossible to catch their nicer beauties. The great 
congregation of these works, bearing so plainly and 
palpably the air of an exhibition, lessens their influ- 
ence on the mind as poetical conceptions. To please 
the vanity of the multitudes of Paris, who flock in to 
view their pillage, a long avenue, with pictures forming 
lis sides, like so many regularly planted trees, may be 
best adapted ; but the person of taste and feeling would 
ie uos^ touebed and gratified, by a distribution into 
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different roomiy Where a sort d preeedeiK^ miglit h^ 
pbserved^ and by means of wbiel^ natnrid distinctiiiiit» 
might assist the judgment, and prevent that bewUder- 
jug of the senses which is ptrodiieed by a vast promis* 
6U0US assemblage. 

In the Palaee of the Luxembourg, on the other side 
of the Seine^ there is a collection of Paintings by Reu* 
bens, which excites the highest ideas of that master'is 
powers rf hand and feeling for the forms of nature. 
There is scarcely to be found in the world, an equal 
disp'ay, within the same compass, and performed ^94th« 
2JI the same time, of the genius of one man. 

Tlic following extracts from the Commm-PIaee 
Book of an Englisli artist, who has the right of a kin* 
dred mind to express his opinion of the exceUenee of 
these great men^ willj I am sure, be read with much 
interest :-^ 

<<I passed rapidly down the immense gallery, ree(^« 
nizing by rapid, but keen glances^ many noble pictures 
df the masters with whom my thoughts had king been 
familiar, and with the prints of which I was well ae«* 
quainted : — But I never stopped till I stood before Th^ 
Transfiguration / The first look disappointed me : ita 
general effect seemed to have even a chai*acter of 
meanness : the figure of the Christ gave me dissatis* 
factioi^ as small. It was evident that it had been seri- 
ously injured by cleaning — ^but notwithstanding, I was 
soon impressed by the beauties of tliis famous production 
of Raphael* The head of the Father, who is putting 
forward his possessed Son, is intensely expressive : it 
seemed as if hia voice having foifed, suid his internal 
frame relaxed through agony « of *mind9 all he had. 
strength to do was to took his distress. I proeured 
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iMMs of letting dose to Christ's head : its supe^hu- 
iMn expression is now certainly gone. Saint John^ 
bending baek» and shading the glory from his eyes, is 
full of sold and sentiment : and the young girl, who is 
leaning forward, near the boy, is exceedingly SM-eet 
The woman in front is certainly not handsome : — it is 
doid^tful whether any of Raphael's women are stan- 
dards of beauty or form. Saint John seems to have 
been a cbaraeter Raphael delighted in : it was, in fact, 
his own« Wherever he appears, he has the same 
look of purity^ piety, benevolence, meekness, and vo- 
luptuous rapture — with a glowing cheek enveloped in 
long heavenly hair. 

. << RaphaeFs feeling for expression was probably the 
most intense feeling ever bestowed on a human being 
(exeept Shsdcspeare) in the world. Every turn of dra- 
pery, every bit of ornament, in Raphael, contributes 
to assist in expressing the peculiarity of the character. 
Sometimes he clothes an innocent youth in all the pu- 
rity of white drapery fringed with goldt — his head 
dresses, his hair, his sandals, every tassel — I 
might say, every tliread, were in him vehicles of ex- 
pression, and the means of refinement. He did not 
clothe his women to conceal their beauties, but; to add 
interest to their appearance, to produce sensation, to 
excite love in the observer. 

« Raphael must not be judged by his works in the 
Xionvre. Alas ! there is not a singfe work of his there 
(except the vision of £Izekiel, which was in the old 
Roy^l collection)— ^which has not been mntilatckl^ stip- 
pled, scrubbed, and' Overwhelmed, almoist to ritin^ 
by tbe unfeeling French. There iis no woman of 
his in the Lpuvre fo be compared to that exquisite 
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ereattM in tibe Cartomt^f the Bea«tifiilG«to>tlMiteaf^ 
ries, with a fairy lightness^ a wicber basket full oC 
fruit and flowers on her head> and holds in her hand 
an elegant boy^ with two doves, that undulate tiieir 
Utde necks to suit the motion of her steps* Ra{yhaePs 
faees are full of the «< light within," and truly it is a 
divine light His eyes glisten, his eheeks gkiw, fiis 
moutlis quiveis the soul seems bursting for utterance^ 
The heads of Raphael are the emblems of greatness, 
intelligence, and love 9 and bis children arc the germs 
of his men and women. 

<< But Raphael wanted (at least in oil) that com]^*e- 
hensiveness of feelii^ for imitation or the representa- 
tion of objects, whieh he possessed so fully for expres- 
sion, and telling a story. In consequence, his repre- 
sentations are all equally detailed, prominent, and 
coarse. By the side of Corregio, Raphael looks bard 
and German* Painting is the effect c^ an object; 
sculpture is the object itself. To insist on the details 
of objects in a picture, because objects are made up of 
details, is insisting on having all the stones of a tower, 
seen ten miles off, marked as plainly and distinctiy as 
if the eye were within ten yards of it. Reubens, with- 
4>ut beauty, without refinement, without poetical con- 
ception of character, has obtained, and will ever keep 
-—a splendid reputation solely by hid gigantic compre- 
hension of the lowest parts of his art. He felt the rep- 
resentation cf objects as Raphadi felt their characters^ 
That power whidi, almost ]Bingly> could give Reubens 
bis fame, would not surely have, detracted from the 
greatness of Raphael : in fact, it alone waa wanting to 
complete it In the organization of fiim», Reubens 
was a most extraordinary being : his hands^ and feet^ 

T 
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jiiK^ trunks, ate aspterfect in formntiQii-^iftthi to »^jf 
in parU that ai*e essential to ija(yticm.^aa the Blgin 
iiiarbIe»^-4haQSb, as every one fcnows^ okm^ brutal and 
naoat disguating in taste of design. 

<< The next picture I turned to, was the Pietra Mar«> 
tire of Titian. This too has been injured, but the ef- 
feet is still prodigious* The expression of the assas*- 
din's head is wonderful: he has cut his vietiin do^in 
with a dreadful gash ; his look does not give the idea 
of hatred or peeuliar ferocity, but a sort of ah ! — of pro- 
fessional exultation seesis to bi'eak from liim, as if he 
w«re a hired assassin, havihg no personal revenge to 
gratify. The exhausted, languid, and yet penetrating 
look of tlie monk is sublime. He is mortally wounded, 
lie is dying, he is helpless, but bis last look is the look 
of an InqMisitoiv-Ta look of thorough penetration. The 
back ground is in perfect harmony : the sun has shot 
up his last blaze, before sinking ; the evening bi*eeze 
seems rustling amidst the towering trees ; some friendls 
are escaping in the lurid horror of the forest, and the 
immediate companion of the murdered monk is rushing 
off, with his dark drapery against the deep sky, produ- 
cing a sense in tlte spectator of terror and agony reach- 
ing almost to despair* In colour, this picture must 
have been once complete; it is now seriously injured, 
and o^e can only Judg;e of what it must have been by 
parts that idtre left. 

<< The intensity and truth of Raphael's feelings tut 
ideal charaeter, were possessed by Titian for real-— 
viZ; PottraU, The eyes of his portraits shine with iii- 
telligenc^, his f^uk^s look as if Uiey were standing in 
a Venetian viranda on a summer evening listening to 
the atraint^of goltifrs from distant gondnlas. 
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K <« The marriage rf Saint Catitarbie by Coiregio wsm 
fiiz objeet of my next contemplation. It was the firivt 
undoubted ptetare by that admirable master that 1 had 
€ver seen. Of all men that erer lived Cwregio was 
the most e^tfaofidinary for a sense of what may be 
termed the essence of Sweetness. There is a magicnl 
I'efined beauty in hisr women : he has seized and real- 
ized all those fleeting momentary expressions which 
scarcely have existeiice, and yet afTeet us with their 
beam. He has eai^ht them and kept them^' with ft 
Iiarmony^ a poetry^ an enchaffting grace, such as if his 
fancies had b^en the dreams ef an Angel. Reynolds 
had well studied the same system of harmrniy, in oa- 
lour : that look of surface in painting, which Reynolds 
carried to exeess, is apparent in Corregio. 

<< A detailed description of great works is of verjr 
Jiltfe use: a s^iident should survey ttie wb(4e ga|]$ry» 
compare one master with another, aid from the eoioh 
parison, fiH*m principles of practice for his own guid- 
;anee. When once he can paint vritii facility what he 
sees in nature, let him not dwell, in heavy indolence 
and stupid pondering, ov^ a painful copying of a fa^ 
. Torite picture. The great advantage which the Louvre 
affords, lies in the matchless opportunity it gives for 
making a comparison of the different excellences of 
the different schools. One principle settled in the 
mind from such a review, will be of greater use to a 
student, than ithe were to return with twenty much- 
studied, well-detailed, weD-bungled popies. After hav- 
ing compared the ancient Great, one with another, let 
him compare the modem Little-*-^let him compare the 
French with the Italians, and the English with botb^ 
and make deduetions and formeonclusionsofprinciplf^ 



from these examteatfoiis. Bf kidEiii^ through the 
Louvre e» this system, he vnXL find, that, in etkx^ 
breadth and brightness, size and depth, w31 bearifown 
all opposition^-^beeause nature is oftener seen under 
such aspeets, than under that of Guidons grey% or JRcm- 
hrandt's brown : he will find that a particular view of 
nature wiH carry a man but a very limited way, and 
that fkme can only be ceitainly atfained, and securely 
kept, b^ acting on the most general principles, and ap- 
"plying to the most general feelmgs «f life* 
' <<The French artists display cleverness as distinct 
froin genius and feeling: they are foil of what will 
commonly be termed the knowledge of tbdr art— but 
are devoid of its spirit. They know not how to em- 
ploy what they have cdtlected. In^S^^pres^on they 
are tbeatrical-^^their Coh^ur presents to the eye and 
mind a green, doughy mud. in £ffe«$4hey are flat, 
smooth,, roarbly^ and n^awkishi* 

^ But let me say, that in the princtples of costume, 
and in arebiteetural skill, they are great and excellent ; 
and let English artists endeavour to su^ly their defi- 
ciencies in those respects, by atlendiiig to the excel* 
lenee of their rivals. In their Iputation^ the French 
attend more to the imaginary boundary than to the ac^ 
tual substance of nature ; substance, and not line, is 
the great princi^ of Imitation. 
; «( For a sehod of painiing the Louvre is unrivalled ; 
but, in tlie Elgin marbles and the Cartoons^ England 
posxs$e$ a higher school of de&gn and expression* They 
have nothing in the Louvre to compare with the Elgin 
marbles in system and style, and had our government 
one grain of taste, they would purchase these uprival- 
led pttiductions, erect a national building, and i^aoe 
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them a«dthe €artooiis m distisguisbed siiuationsrpro- 
Yidiiig als6 the means of stadj. But they suffer the 
ene to lie in a private yard^ dusty and^^nnf^^and the 
otiier to i^main shut up in a dingy gallery^ unthought 
of and uafelt What m the wonder of every enlighten- 
ed foreigner, wtio visita tins eountiy ? It iSf that out of 
the thousandsy I might ssf mSBions^squandered about 
in ahnlMrt; all soits of ways, not a farthing is bestowed 
on ttie encouragement rf Historical painting. Sculp* 
ture is fairly encouraged; but paintii^ is positively 
thwarted. The Directors rf the British Institution^ 
who'deserve the sincere thanks of every friend to taste 
and refinement, for having raised the value of British 
Art, applied to the government tor the smaU sum of 
five thousand pounds annually, to assist tiiem in tfaeiff 
meritorious endeavoura-^nd thissmall^Him wa» reftis* 
cd ! What would Demm say to this ? The present cred- 
itable state of historical pt^ittUg in Englmd, is owing 
to the vigour of iti artists^ Qundsi- backed,- eerfadniy^ 
by the laudiAIe institution whi^ i» have meiMoned. 
And, to be sure, there id itome cdnisolation, or ra&er 
eause for exaltation^ iil this very eireomstanee.* Yes I 
energy of mind and fdree of taknl^wiffmake thleir way 
to greatness,' not onfy in ^Jter of n^leet, but even- 
againstrbbstructtoh :rand the ^nten^df* En^and arer 
making^ttieir way itr a noMa^trac^ and at a swifter 
rate, that! any others of« the present time-^thdugh^ 
they have no national* gaHeryr-aithoi^ die]/? have bui^' 
little patronage,-and aknest mi imtural'eneouragementr 
sdthougfa the goT«mmenf denies^ and individualii ne- 
glect them^^though the fegs at the natini are tMck^ 
and its days are short, and its people not ^nelral^ 



prone to run their pretensionii to taste brf<^e their aiv 
tual feelings." 

The aboTe observattons tire dietMied hf sound judg- 
ment as weD as by (strong feelii^^— Imlt t^onietlmig lit 
the way of^xplanatioiiy relative to the encoBragement 
•inrfaieh Fine Art ean fairiy elain^ and tibat is cateula^ 
ted to do it the moi^t legitimate serviee^ 19 prdbably 
necessary* It is, no doubts irril^ting lo see thousands 
on thousands of the puUBo money thltm« away on pas^ 
tiy^ and pagoiffts^ and tre^works,^ while the paltry pit- 
tance aforementioned* WM refused to an object eon* 
nected with the expansion of the nattorml intellect, and 
the Tindieatiqn of the national character: but the jfre* 
sent state of art ami literature in France, afords a 
moift eonTincing plmf, that the native energies and 
best dispositions of both, are' more likely to be weaken- 
ed aind depraved, than developed and strengthened, 
by the forcing system of patronage and gaSeriea, and 
public regards, meetings, and institutions. A British 
painter of the pref^nt day, one of whose works for ster> 
ling character, and interesting incident — ^for humour, 
and pathos, and truth, and in short, for all that is most 
vsduidilein a pieture--^wouId outweigh the whole that 
the French school has produced for the last twenty 
ycfO's^made a most judicbus observatton on tbis stdi< 
.ject: be said, << the modem French artiste wore evi« 
dently the tMMquanceSf not the tsauses of patronage. A 
more fatal inversion than this, of the proper order of 
things, canmA be imagined* Patronage never can prnK 
dnce merit, sditiHiMgli it ouglit dways to be produced 
by it To {d«ee art on ihh foiotitig td being reared,^ ' 
and fondled, and pasqiered— lcn*med out of models and 
collections, and lecture»^fed with daily bread from the 



famd of power» a«d wMi the cant of praise ftom the 
months of die ignorant-^» sure to reduce il to the state 
in which we now ilnfl it in France. It is there an ex- 
«ftion of acquired deKterHy--4ui obsenration of rules^ 
and a bMt of indastty'^^i^Ditietfaing very smooth and 
regular, and systcmiatic ; but it netther springs frooi 
the hearty Mr goes ts it: as a lesson of life it is noth- 
ing, as an apfeal to the affectiois it is nothmg — ^how 
then can it he anjr thing Worth faavinjg or caring for i 

It will Bippeur very dear^ after a little considera-^ 
tion, that the encoun^ment which really promotes the 
(display of genius in a country, imst spring from its 
own op^^ion onHie hearts of the people : at the same 
time, a tfisgraeefhl celdness lo its productions may ex- 
ist, which ought to be made the subject of reprehen- 
'alon, in orAer that individuals may have their atten* 
tion turned to what tliey are losing for want of a well 
direeted applteation of their means. But encourage- 
ment, in order that it shall do good, must take tiie 
shape of a natittvl demand ; it ninst not have an dee^ 
mosynary aspect, or eome down as rewards, given in 
the exercise of taste and knowledge superior to the 
merit that is rewarded. The feeling of being necessa** 
ry to the pabSc gratMeation and welfare, is absolute- 
ly essential to flmt respeetabiKty and exeellenee, the 
existt^nce of which rdects honor on the public charac* 
ter ; and this feeling cannot spring iWim commanded 
eompetitititos, a^ttdged premiums, awarded medds, an* 
thoritative deeisioas, and arbitrary rejections. 

This is a hard dbetrine, I know, fbr the pride of pa- 
tronage : it wSI not easSy be d^ested by well-dressed 
and well-4neaning dtrectoirs: it is nol l&efy at first to 
find farcmr iit eommittee rooms, where lords and i 
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monei^ the wealthy buyers, and sometimes* the weal- 
thy seUers of pictures^ sit in secret round a table, and, 
with their glasses clapped to their eyes, settle inraffik 
bly and indisputably who is to receive the one hundred^ 
and who the two hundred pound prize for this season. 
There is something rasd/ pleasant in the possession of 
this power of dispensation, and so long as thoere who 
exercise it, can lay the flattering unction to their soub, 
that they are forwarding the cause of taste, and assist- 
ing the endeavours of genius, it is not likely to be 
resigned* 

But believing, which I sincerely dp, that those tD 
whom I am aUuding, have it at heart to do these laud^ 
able things, I am equally convinced that they sadly 
mistake the method. The present imperfect^ but ad* 
vancing state of feeling in this country relative to fine 
art, renders it necessary, that, for a time, dome per- 
sons should take the lead in its encouragement— bid: 
that encoura^mcttt should be at once put on the only 
footing on which it can be durable and extensive. It 
is not by holding out, in the view of the country, a dis- 
tribution of gifts and prizes, that ever the public gene- 
rally will be led to encourage the higher exertions of 
the pencil : such a spectacle is of itself calculated to 
eonvince them, that this style of painting is not adapt- 
ed for them, that it lies quite out of their way^that it 
cannot support Sself, and rather belongs io the class^of 
useless and expensive pageantry, than to that which 
includes what is a source of natural and common de^ 
light* 

«< This is a notion the most fatal for fine art that can 
prevail, and the course usually taken by institutions, is 
precisely that whicb is most likely to-engender suclr a 
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sentiment. Their business should be^ not to display 
their own power» and skilly and weight5 but to increase 
the respectability and the independence of artists^ by 
setting tho example of a legitimate demand for their 
works, on the pianciple of their being wanted* Painters 
sliould be fairly and unequivocally employcdy and left 
to themselves to do justice to their employers and them- ^ 
selves. A selection might still be made as to those 
commissioned* and, in this way» the highest merit 
might, as it should, receive the greatest share of en- 
couragement. But, I repeat, the artist should com-" 
mence his work, supported by a certainty that he will 
not, at its termination, be expoi^ed to cruel disappoint- 
ment and ruinous disgrace, through the eflTects of ca- 
price, or cabal, or ignorance. His degree of skill 
being known, let it be decided whether he is woiiliy of 
employment-— bat employment, once given^ should be 
^ absolute. It is in this way only^ that the real powers 
of men of talent can be drawn forth : it was in this 
way that the powers of Raphael, and Michael Angelo 
ttrere alk)wed to mature themselves, till they became 
manifested tn the sublime works which these great 
men have left behind them» It is in this way only, 
that those who have the care of the public buildings of 
England, will be induced to employ artists in their 
decoration, and that a general taste for the loftiest and 
most poetical achievements of the pencil can be engen- 
dcred, providing for the excellence of art, by ensuring 
to the best artists a proper reward from a discriminat- 
ing public. 

To turn from this digression to the museums, &c. of 
Paris. Magnificent galleries of foreign productions do 
little or no credit to the mind of a country, antf perhaps 
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It would not be too much to say, that ttiey arc positire- 
ly injurious to its mind. The Greeks had no galleries 
rf Egyptian art*-if they had, "^e should not have re- 
ceived from their artists the precious bequests which 
have survived to this day. Tile Romans, like the 
French, were overwhelmed with the works of otiier 
jief^e, and they did bat little, oomparatively speaking, 
in sculpture or painting. It was not till the fifteenth 
century, wlien but few vestiges of ancient art remain^ 
ed, that the genius of Rome reared its head in majestic 
splendour* I do not mean to affirm that excellence is 
not assisted by experience ; 'but what has been done 
before us sliould be rigidly and merely regarded as ob- 
jects of study and examination. It was in this light 
only, that they were regarded by the great Italian mas« 
ters to whom I Imve just alluded. 

Paris, as has been stated, is full of public libraries^ 
exhibitions, and museums : they are all open to tiie 
{Miblic, and that city thus affords aids and facilities to 
every kind of study, unequalled in the worid. It is the 
highest of all treats, therefin^, to visit it : the stranger 
finds' a banquet s^iread out be&re him, and pot within 
his reach, the richness and variety <^whieh beggar de- 
scription. Tables, and chairs, and fire, and pen and 
ink, are provided for him, in the midst of the most 
splendid libraries ; he has but to enter, and sit down^ 
and study : whatever book be wants is brought to hitn : 
the scarcest prii^, tlie rarest medals, the finest pic- 
tures and statues, are each or all put before him, ac- 
cording to his taste or pursuit. These are advantages 
and gratifications which it makes one dmost feverish 
ta recount : they make an impres$ion on the mind of a 
visitor, to whose habits and dispooitkms they address 
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tiiemsclves^ that never ean be obliterated^ Btit there 
is every reason to believe that their eontinued posses* 
sion is not such an advantage to a eotintry, as to common 
thinkers it may seem. They are likely, I grant, to 
bring out a gi'eat number of persons, respectably versed 
in science, literature, and art : they are likely to ren- 
der the general public conversational and pretending 
on all these subjects— but their results will be acquire- 
ment as opposed to genius, talking as opposed to feel- 
ing, resoarcfar as oj^Kised to production, and imitation 
as opposed to invention. The character of the French 
as a people, and the character of*tlieir works, may be 
appealed to in confirmation of this opinion. 

The present state of French literature is confessedly 
low. They say the talent of the nation has been turned 
into other channels, and there is a good deal of truth 
in the remark. They have not at present a writer 
above, the rank of a pamphleteer; and the cleverness 
of a flimsy unprincipled article in one of their public 
prints, is about the ontside reach of their literary ge- 
nius. Like ourselves, they ai*e totally without dramatic 
writers of 'the best class ; thougli their small pieces 
have much effect and pmnt* In oratory, they are at 
once poor and vicious : I never heard a speech in the 
Chamber of Deputies that was not wretched, and Reg- 
naud 8t Jean D'Angely,^ who was the government 
orator under Bonaparte, and is esteemed tlie best pub- 
lic speaker in France, is very meretricious in his style, 
and by no means possesses a high order of talent. In 
science, France has still several very distinguished 
names, the most of whom wiH be foand enumerated in 
the artkle on the Jardin des Flafdea in the appendix—. 
iiiitshe does not seem to be replacing those trkom she 

* Lately come to the United States. 
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b ksiiigy with any filing like their equds. In os^ 
science of the highest importance to mankind} she is 
very decidedly behind England — namely^ in that of 
Medicine. Her practitioners, comparatively speakings 
are not skilfal, and their principles are not sound. In 
military tactics, the French, as is well known, may 
boast to possess some who are deemed the first masteiB 
of the day, and as they have introduced quite a new 
system of making war, and have brought forth into 
practice military powers and capacities that were never 
before thought of, they seem fairly entitled to take the 
lead in this respect. • In the field, however, En^and 
has quite maintained her equality-^but then her gen* 
crals have never been properly pitted against him* wlio 
was always deemed tiie greatest captain of the French 
armies, and who has conducted war on a vaster scale, 
and with greater variety of resources, and comprehen- 
siveness <^ {dan, than any of his predecessors or con- 
' temporaries. 

But in all those efibrts of mind that denote deep in« 
ternal feeling, chaste and sound princi|de, andenlai^ed 
and honest observation, the French are at' present be- 
hind not only the English, but also the Germans. The 
whole of their system of society and instruction is oii- 
posed to what is natural, touching, and pure ; and their 
remarkable disposition to look for models only to thenb- 
selves and their own possessions, stands directly in the 
way of their improvement. England has at present 
five or six excellent poet»— France has not one— -it 
might be said she never had. But she cannot be con- 
vinced of this;^ and she cannot be oonvinced that the 
hardness and poverty of David do not constitute a 
standard of the first rate excellence in art* She lias 
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the antique^ atfd she prides herself on these monuments 
as if they had been aehieved by herself; but her van- 
ity prevents her fix)m making a judicious use of her 
good fortune in this respect. She merely extracts a 
few mechanieal rules from these high examples, but to 
the soul of the lesson, and to the inspiration of the inr 
ducement, she is utterly callous^ Her students, when 
I saw them in her museums, surrounded by Raphaels^ 
asid Titians, and Reubens, were generally employed 
copying from David. They preferred the sublimated 
and refined essenoe 6f art, as c<Hitained in the works 
of this modern Frenchman, to its erude and coarse 
body in the pnductims of the Italians of the Mteenth 
^century! 
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The estimate of the French character and condition, 
given in this volume, is an unfavourable one, and I can 
only say that I went over to Paris in the expectation 
of forming conclusions more to its credit. The gross 
public faults of the nation have been flaunted in the 
face of Europe for many years, so that no one could 
pay it'a visit in the bdtef of finding it immaeulate.^*^ 
But more of accomplishment, and more of purpose, and 
more of favourable symptoms of every kind, than it 
presented to my observation, I did expect to find. In 
conclusion, however, I repeat, what I have more than 
0nce thrown out in the course of these pages, that the 
capacities of the French nation are very great. What 

U 
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it Mefiy wants are principles of tfainkiiig; It is jffob* 
able that much of that qMiekness and dexterKy in ae^ 
tion, by which its people are distinguishedf wodd fail 
them if they took a more reflecting, scrupulous turn of 
mind^but if to the qualities which they have, they 
could add one or two which they have not^ their rival- 
ship would he of the moat fcMroidable description. As 
it is, a setUed and liberal government, if sucb»anicme 
should be established among them, acting wifii the effi- 
cient instrumicnts and stout fresh materials supplied by 
the revolution, must build up a string state. The cap^ 
abilities of the country have been materially impi'oved 
by that tremendous event, though, hitherto. Its actual 
condition has been the reverse of what is re^ctable 
and desirable. 

The visit of an Englishman to Paris cannot but pro- 
duce the liveliest impressions on bis mind-*— and, as 
affoinling fresh knowledge^ ikispiring new feeling, and 
linking additional associations, it is calculated to in- 
crease the extent and value of his character. The mere 
curiosities, a^ they are termed, and amusements^ are 
sources of powerful excitement and interest, but the 
great gratification arises from coming, perpetually in 
contact with novelty. Novelty presents itself in every 
face, in every inotion, in every piece of furni^re in the 
room, in eveiy utensil of the house» and almost in every 
breath of air that is inhaled. The. visitor^ thfa^ore, 
feels bis existence sit as lightly and elastically as if he 
were just born in the fyll possession of tlie powers of 
manhood. His retwn to his home will be endeared by 
a contrast which he never before could fomv— land the 
general influence of the journey, I thinks is to biimaii^ 
i^e the heart, even while it suggests eonclusiofis to tbe 
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disadvantage of those among whom we have been — 
for looking widely, and without personal attaehniente 
or resentmeptsi on tlie surface of society— -we see iiow 
little individuals arc to be blamed for what we most 
dislike in their conduct ; and when the impression of 
this sentiment of forbearance and kindness, is coupled 
with a display of what has been working to produce the 
misdiief and imperfection, that we cannot but see and 
regret — tlie lesson, thus including a knowledge <rf wliat 
ought to be corrected with a motive to ciieerfulness and 
charity^ is the most useful that man can receive. It 
has a direct tendency to raise his nature towards that 
higher rank of intelligence, in which irritation against 
disagreeable consequences is prevented by a knowl- 
edge of their natural and necessary causes. 
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▲ SKETCH OV rms PBOORESSITB IMPROTEHBNT 6V 
THE FBEN'CH CAPITAI^ COMi;iI.ED FROM THE HIS- 
TOBT OP PABIS BT I.B GBAKB AND LAUDON. 

A FEW scattered cotta^* gradually increasing in 
number near a wood or on the declivity of a hilly in a 
Yatley, or on the borders of a river^ iti iif general the 
origin of celebrated cities* Suth is that of Paris, 
which was then called Lutetia. From whence this 
name arose is now unknown ; nor is that of Paris 
more intelligible. . Paris was at first contained in th6 
He, now called the Cite. Csesar found it in this state 
about fifty years before the Christian era« Labienus^ 
his general, attempted to take it by siege, but the in*^ 
habitants rather chosen to bum their town, or pds^ibly 
only the suburbs, than to give it up to th6 conqueror. 
Csesar, finding this position necessary to him, built a 
new town on the scite of the ancient Lutetia, or at 
least very much augmented the old on6, embellished it 
with many edifices, and fortified it with walls ani twiv 
strong castles, at the hedd of two wooden bridges, Bita* 
ated where the Pont an Change, and the Pfetit Pont 
now are. During 6S0 years that the Bomans possess^ 
ed this tdwif, they enlarged it to the north, andbeyond 
the island, ^hich then formed the ca]^tatof Ihe Gau6 : 

V2 
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the gorernorr resided bere^ tod amongst them some 
emperors^ Constantine and Constanca were of the num*- 
ber : Julian ako passed some tirae bere^ the winter of 
the years 357^. 8 and 9. He rebuilt the palace of 
Thermes^ and the aqueduet of Areueil^ the ruins of 
whieh subsist to this day. Julian spoke of this town 
as his dear LuUHOf describes its situation^ and boasts <^ 
its vines and fig-trees. 

Saint-Denis came, to preach the CbrisUan^iaiti^ about 
the yoar 2^. That pagan temples were then dem(d- 
ished/^and replaced by some Ghristian churches. 

The Franks made the conquest of l^aris in the year 
of Christ 486^. and Clovis established it as the seat of 
empire 22 years afterwards. 

Paris .^adually increased till the wars of tjie Nor* 
mansy iii the ninth century, stopped the progress of the 
buih]iiigS5.and made the inhabitants feel the necessity 
of aa enclosure; 4d preserve tiieir burgs from th^ invar 
sioniof^the enemy. 

The cifistle of. the Louvre^ which existed from the 
middle of the seventeenth century^, was rebuitt by Louis 
)e Grosy ^ut the year litO; and Philippe Auguste, 
after havii^ paved the streets of Pai*is in ±±S§, conu 
meneada.new enclosure of walls in 1190^ which .were 
finished ill i2it« 

He erected in the middle of tte castle of the Louvre 
an elevated, tower^ ^irbere. all the gjfeat vassals were 
cftliged to pay their lipm^|;e to the king; it was 48 feet 
in diameteri^ and 96 feet high. Philippe Auguste died" 
in 122I9, after a reign of '49 yearsw: Paris received 
considerabfe impmvements- undejc his direction^ for thf» 
town which tiH then consisted: of foui? quarters had now 
eight. diviiHons* Alter the new .eneloi^ure of walls begtiir , 



by Charles V.^ttd finished by Charles VX. in 13SS» 
the town, was divided into sixteen parts. 

Robert Sorhonne founded his schools^ in 1250, in tb% 
quarter now called the SoiHbonne. It is likewise calledr 
the quarter of the University, because idl the seienees 
were professed there^ and to distinguish it from the 
rest of the .town,, and from the <^it e. But the FaubouripB^ 
being very much spread, and in danger- from the fre^ 
quent excursions of the English, a new enclosure of & 
ditch 30 feet wide and 15 feiet deep,, waa^ begun, to de-^ 
fend the town. 

Paris remained in the same state under the five reign^ 
that succeeded tliat of Charles Y* It was not till tiie 
time of Francis I. the friend of letters and of the tort^,^ 
that Paris took a new face. The improvements com% 
menced with the Louvre : the old castle, that uncoutit 
assemblage of towers and heavy walls, was demolished^ 
and replaced by a palace worthy of the King of France* 
Much had been done to embclUsh Paris, but much more 
still remained to be done. The palace of the Thuille* 
ries was built by Catharine of Medicis, in 1563. Henry 
the Fourth, after giving peace to the kingdom whicli he 
had conquered, resolved, to execute the vast plan con- 
ceived by Philippe Auguste^ and continued by Francis , 
the First. 

In 1619, was placed on the Pont Neuf the equestrian 
statue of Henry IV.— this prince conceived the project 
of forming a great public square, to be called the Place 
de France, each of the streets coming into it was to 
have the name of one of the provinces. 

Under the reign of Louis XIII. various fine streets 
\ver6 built^ and improvements madct 
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Paris reeelved under the long and gkrious reign of 
Louis Xiy. embeliisbments worthy of the powerful mon- 
areb who eommanded them, and the ministers and 
artbts who directed their execution. The projeots of 
Henry lY. and of Louis XIIL were finished. More 
than eighty streets were opened and rebuilt Thirty- 
three churches were erected with great magnificence f 
two public squares and bridges rebuUtin stone^ and the 
quays newly constructed ; four new p6rts to facilitate 
eommeree were made^ and the great Chatelet was en- 
larged for the greater convenience oC the administratioir 
of justice. 

The magnificent establishment of the Hotel de Mars^ 
INT the Invalids^ was founded^ and also tlie Observajory, 
to forward the knowledge of astronomy and navigation f 
also a pump to raise the waters of the Seine, and ta 
distribute it to the difi'erent quarters, and fifteen new 
fountains. 

The Louvre likewise was enlarged, and almost re- 
built, with a magnificence which has spread its fame 
over all Europe as a chef d^£uvre of art, and as the 
most magnificent palace of the universe, incruding the 
ThuillerieB, which joins it, and afso the Font Royal. 

The old gates of the town were now replaced by trif* 
umphal arches, and the Boulevard planted with trees, 
forming an dmost uninterrupted promenade around the 
whole of Che capital, and contributing* as much to itss 
salubrity as to its Beauty. 

Louis XV. was equally jealous to embellish the ca^ 
ital : the limits of the town were enfarged by his order; 
In 1722, the Palais Bourbon was built in a new st^le. 
The Military Schdof Was founded in 1751, and the new 
St Cknevieve erected on a majestic plan^ The Hacer 
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Jj0\As XV. and its colonnades, were begun in 17S4.— 
The Champs Elisecs were replanted at the same 
epocha; and in 1763 the building of the School (^ 
Medicine reproduced in Paris the noble forms of antique 
architecture. In 1764^ the porcelaine manufactory was 
established at Sevre with royal magnificence. In 1765 
new boulevards surrounded Paris on the south. Several 
fountains were also erected. The chisel of Bouchar* 
don gave beauty and value to the foutitain De Grenelle. 
The Foundling Hospital was established in this reign } 
and the road and bridge of Neuilly astonished the stran- 
ger by the beauty and the boldness of their execution* 
The fronts of Saint Sulpice and of Saint Eustache dec- 
orated the quarters where they were eleyated, by their 
imposing masses and richness of their architecture.— ^ 
L*Ecole de Droits and L'Hotel des Monnois, were 
greeted in 1771.- 

Louis XVL praj^afiedtQ^iinish the monuments and att 
the embellishments commenced by his great ^iktlStS^ 
er, and to order new wprks. He caused St. Genevieve 
and the new Madeleine to be contitlued, built severat 
^hurches^ repaired the Palais de. Justice, and enlarged 
and founded several hospitals. 

The French and Italian theatres^ the comic opera> 
and the smaller theatres, were built with astonishing 
rapidity. The JSUIes were enlarged, the markets 
«pened> and the fountain of the Innocents, the ehef 
d'ceuvre of Jean Gk>ugon, again appears in an open 
situation^ and the fine cupola of the Hidle-aux-bles 
rivals in grandeur that of the Pantheon of Rome. Many 
Mher improvements also took place ; amongst them the 
Pont Louis XIY. made its appearance, and established 
ihe long desired communication between the Faubourg 
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St <5eniiain, and the Faubourg St. Honore. The Jar- 
din lies Plantes received considerable enlargement, and 
its cabinet of natural history became more worthy of 
the attention of the student and the public by the won- 
ders it offered to their research smd curiosity. The 
Palais Royal and its galleries, was built in a short 
space of time, and ornamented with shopst of aU de* 
scriptions. 

But the revdution began and produced nothing but 
ruins: the Bastile was demolished; and at tiiis signd 
all the monuments rf art were menaced 5 the barriers of 
Paris were mutilated j several churches were violated 
and degraded, or sdd and destroyed. The statues of 
the kings broken, melted, and replaced by idols i» 
wood and in painted, cbrfh. 

At last a young Aero rieigned in France, and Parii 
once more regained her splendour. The. grand pro* 
jecto of iwblic utflity^ tod truTy^ riQralr magnfflcei«5e| 
Trai^recomiuenced} and for the most part were exe« 
euted with a celerity witiioid: e:i£ample. 

The Carousal was eleared of all those jniiswcesp 
whidi difliionoured the.palaceof the sovereign ; it former 
an immense place d'armes, omamentedby newjstreets 
wd triumjAial monuments; the Louvre is finishing; 
the gard^98 of the ThuiUeties are deared on all sides :> 
andthi&Rue de Bivo&, which runs on one side, i»t>^ 
duces an in^pomi^ effect The Rue de la Paix, run-- 
ning^ from the Place Vendome to the Boulevards^ 
establishes smother grand comomnication between tb^ 
aupeiA gasdeaandliie Chaussoe d'Antin : a spacious 
maric^tisfiirmedon thelands id the Jaeobins of the^ 
BueSti.]fcHKnr tJEreebn^geariseat^tbe same time 
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before the Louvre^ the Arsenal^ and I'lle Notre fiaime j 
and a fourth soon after before the Military School. 

The Place de la Bastille is to become the great point 
of union between the Rue St. Antoine and the north 
and south boulevards. A triumphal arch near this 
place is to attest to future generations the imnKM*tal 
days of Marengo and Austerlitz. 
The Place du Louvre and that at Nbtre Dame are 
enlarged ; the demolition of the houses of the Pont St* 
Michael, have chaYigcd the aspect of Paris. The quays 
of Bonaparte, Desaix, and Napoleon, have rendered 
it more magnificent ; - and each day new projects are 
arising to add to its happiness and its glory. 



THE PALACES OV PARIS TBACEB TO TlIE NATIONAL 
CHARACTEB AND GOVERNMENT, BT X£ GRAND AND 
XAiFDON. 

Apteb the sacred edifices, the palaces are in general 
the works where architecture displays her grandest 
means, and where the power and the taste of nations 
are developed to the greatest extent. 

It is sdso in this species of edifices that the manners 
and customs of a people are mostly shewn. The habi- 
tations of the great and tlie rich bear in all nations tho 
characteristic mark of the political institutions that gov- 
ern them* According to the various way« which these 
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iastitutiotts permit to indivhluals to sJbew or coneeal 
their riehesi architecture either restrains or espanda 
her poivers. 

Past and present examples prove that in a country 
where democracy reigns, the habitations of the rich are 
invariably simple. A sumptuous palace would excite 
envy. In these countries a certain unison of exterior^ 
which is taken for equality, prevails ; biit it is oftener 
hypocrisy on the part of the powerful, who readily take 
otiier means to indemnify themselves. 

Luxury in private buildings was unknown to the 
republics of Greece, and in what is called the fine time 
of the Roman republic. It was in the decline of this 
last, that the rich, breaking the barriers elevated by- 
custom and the laws against luxury, inhabited palaces^ 
which, according to Pliny, insulted, by their splendour^ 
the divine temples. 

The aristocratic republic of modern Italy carried the 
magnificence of its palaces to the highest degree. It 
is generally the principle of aristocracy that dominates 
in Italy ; and tliis principle is very favourable to the 
luxury of civil architecture. There, where the great 
participate the goverriment-^the pride of rank, of birth,, 
and of fortune, cannot be repressed by the laws, but 
must on the contrary develope and discover themselves. 
To strike the senses of the multitude they must be im- 
printed on whatever attracts the eye. 

The monarchical government is very favourable to the 
building of palaces. There the prince disposes of con- 
siderable sums of money, and may employ them at his 
pleasure in the expenses of building. In great mon- 
archies the palace of the sovereign is necessarily an 
Immense edifice ; and when good taste has directed the 
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execution^ tbe imposing example must have a powerfol 
effect on the arts and architecture. For in monarchies 
a spirit of imitation reigns, and all follow the model of 
the prince. To imitate is to please, and to please is 
the first and surest way to fortune* From hence arises 
an emulation amongst the rich, who more or less havf 
the ambition of constructing tasteful and magnificent 
palaces to add to the lustre of the sovereign abode. By 
little and little, this ambition extends to the lower class- 
es ; and as in this country there is too much distance be- 
tween the prbice and Ms subjects to allow envy to form 
comparisons, architecture may be lavished without fear 
of censure on the habitations of the subjects. 



A2r OSiaiNAL DESCRIPTION' Of THE JAKDIN D£S 
IPLANTES, ANB ITS COLLKCTIONS. 

The appellation of the Jdrdin des Flatdes, does not very 
weU express the nature of this establishment. Besides 
a botanic garden, it comprehends an extensive Mena- 
gerie, a cabinet of all the objects of natural history, a 
Museum of Anat(Hny, and buildings where courses of 
lectures arc given on the chief departments of the 
Physical Sciences. 

The Jwrdin des Plantes, fgarden of jiaidsj formerly 
{cnown by the name of Jardin du Boi, fgarden of the 
JdngJ (a title which^ I suppose, wOl be, or has been. 
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restored to it) is situated at the eastern e:srtremity of 
Paris, and on the south side of the Seine. Near the 
river, and the gateway which opens iiefore the bridge 
of Austerlitz, the ground is level ; but on retiring be- 
hind towards the south, it is agreeably varied by small 
Eminences and depressions. 

•On entering you perceive on the right a scries of 
square enclosures, which have for their object to fur- 
nish instruetio^ to the farmer and tlie practical gar- 
dener. 

The first of these divisions is appropriated to speci- 
mens of different kinds of ^oils and manures-^a ticket 
being prefixed to each heap* Among these may be 
noticed the soil in which niti*e is produced or regenera- 
ted : csdcareous soils and marls, varieties of day, gravel 
and river sand, straw, and the dung of various animals, 
And even oyster shells, have furnished specimens for 
this collection ; and to these are added brush and fire- 
woods, hop-poles, &c. 

Though it may be at first thought by some, that the 
tieketing of ^ heap of oyster-shells is carrying the sys- 
tem of nomeiidaturing a little too far, an4 borders oh 
the ridiculous, yet, perhaps, this impression will cease, 
when it is recollected, that the object has been to as- 
semble specimens of all the chief varieties of soils and 
manures in one spot, where the practical man may ex- 
amine them at his convenience. 

The school of practical agriculture occupies the next 
enclosure : it is large and well managed, and contains 
varied examples of hedges, ditclics, ha-has, and combi- 
nations qf these ; ditches with sloping banks enamelled 
with 8owcrs»4->hedges on walls — palisades of the various 
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ever-|^eens^ and modes of trimming them ; frames (or 
rearing apple trees, &c, &c. 

It is easy to appreciate the use of this enclosure to 
the gardener and tlie farmer j and it is pleasing to see, 
for the first time, a collection of the different modes in 
wrhich the industry of man is applied to the soil and its 
products. 

Continuing in the same line,- we come to the Ecole 
de» Plantes dhisage dans Pecouomie rurale et dmntsiufue 
des Francois. (School of the Plants in use in the rural 
and domestic economy of the French.) 

This enclosure, as large as^ the last, contains a great 
variety of plants arranged under general heads. 

The sch(K>l of fruit trees cultivated in- France forms 
the next enclosure, arranged simply according to the 
nature of their fruits, whether shells, or berries, or hav- 
ing kernels- or capsules^ &c«^ 

We then reach those parterres in which the plants 
that properly constitute the botanic garden are placed* 
The arrangement is according to the natural method of 
Jussicu, which has for its basis the marks of affinity 
existing between different species and families of plants. 
It is in some respects better suited for a botanic gar- 
den, than for the actual investigation of plants^ for in 
the latter instance it cannot be placed on the same 
footing of utility with the system of the illustrious Lin- 
meus. 

Within these inclosures every thing approaches to 
an English neatness : tlie rails are of iron painted 
gi^een ; the walks are bordered by well trimmed box ; 
the labels offer themselves conveniently to the eye, and 
there is such an intermixture of trees and shrubs witb 
the smaller plants^ that the whole kises that too formal 
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aiq^iearaiiee of iieds which is common in maiiy botanit 
gi^rdens. Those plants which are too weak to bear th^ 
agitations of the wind, are enclosed by cylinders of 
open wicker-work j, others more tender, are placed un- 
der glass shades. The trees which line ttie great 
avenues, form an excellent shade ; they are chiefly 
horse chesnuts, tall, and having their branches trained 
parallel to tlie alleys, so as to present the same impos- 
ing appearance which is seen on tlie grand road from 
Paris to Chantilly. 

The Fond is a small circular basin, with a border of 
marble* The aquatic plants grow up in tubs or smajOl 
casks, which prevent them from spreading too much in 
a place where the art (^ the gardener can have less 
controul over them* I took a list of them idl, but none 
are uncommon. 

On the right hand opposite the pond, extends a range 
of buildings occupied as green-houses and stoves, and 
extending to the lengtli of nearly six hundred feet. 
These have been erected at different periods, and 
have little uniformity or elegance in their appearance ; 
and they are evidently not in good repair. The prin- 
cipal green-house alone, raised above a sunk parterre 
below, has a good aspect, from its arcades and a range 
of marble vases along the front, which impart elegance; 
it is besides one di the few buildings in Paris construct- 
ed of red bricks. 

I saw many plants which were new to me in it, as 
well as in the range of hot-beds below it. Behind k 
the hedges are interlaced with twining Tropceola, fas.^ 
sim flowers, and Convotoulu Several of th^e rarer tree« 
and shrubs are placed in boxes on a circular plat be*^ 
fore the Amphitheatre, intermixed with orange trees. 
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of wbieb many speeimensy inclttding some varieties^ 
are scattered ih the walks throughout this part of the 
garden. There are two fine specimens of the Pahneito, 
or thatch palm, at the gate of the Amphitheatre^ and 
cithers are near. ^ 

The ferns, not numerous, grow up among porous 
pieces of rock, which are too small, far more so than 
at Kew. One would wish to have these toys banished 
from Botanic gardens, or rather to see a garden, in 
which nature was fmitated in the icdle, as well as in 
the moddi The little lizards were running through th^ 
walks; 

Continuing onwards, and' feayihg the Amphithcfatrfe 
on* the right, the ground rises rapidly, and em passing 
by the houses of the professors^ you begin te>) follow a 
winding path which leads to the summit of a smaU hill 
by a gentle ascent. You proceed amid firs, and cy- 
presses, and hedges, intertwined or overhung with 
flowers. On tlie top is an open temple of brassy con- 
sisting of eight slender pillars, surmounted by dn ar^ 
millaiy sphere and dial^ Formerly a burning glass 
was so arranged, as to set fire to a small cannon, when 
ttie sun approached to the meredian.- On^the friese is 
inscribed,. 

Horas non n«niero. nisi «erenafl: • 

Here I sat frequently in tlie^ evenings, enjoying the 
prospect of Paris and the country. To the east, be- 
yond the columns of the Barriere St. Antoine,. the dun- 
geon of Yincennes is conspicuous, amid a rich oountty,- 
continued on both sides of the Seine, and on the south 
diversified with villages, wind-mills, and suburbs^ be* 
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.yond tiie domes oTYal de Crrace and the Salpetiriei^. 
nC0 the we^tward^ you lode around on one half of Paris» 
j^rowsed by flie miyeatiG dome ai the PantlieoOy rising 
up kfly and white in a dear eky ; bat the view is ai^ 
vested at the black towers of Notre Dame, and from the 
cning of the ground the asest iateresting parts of the 
leityy and palacea, and the Invalids^ are lost. A person 
Attends with a Idcseope to afford a better Tiew dT the 
aaore distant ^jeets. 

BefoWy the hi^ trees dMstmet the view of the great- 
er part of the garden* One of tiie most conspicuous 
objeets half way down is the great Cedar of Lebanon, 
ifLarixXkdtuSjJ a most majestie tree^ spreading out 
mto dense and dark green masses of foliage, above 
which are seen its large cones, as if floiri;t»g. Bdbre 
it lost its toip during the fury ci the revolution, it must 
.have nearly equidled tlie brass kiosk in elevation. But 
4Mmo»1ball8 found ikim way even here, and b^un not 
sumwl Near its evei^reen foiii^e, and within the 
Aedge, rises a small column of white granite, on a ped- 
estal of white marble; the fdiage springs up closely 
ttround it ; it once supported a hust of Linnseus, whiehi 
jtbe government should re^ace in soddightful and ap- 
propriate a situation. 

The students recline in numbers on the turl^ or read 
and write on the seats around. Small icottages below 
pfifer themrefreshmeotsin the following terms in Latint 
andFKeneh:-<» 

Lsiiterie de in Cli«iiimere du JinxSti iSes PbnUs. 

Hie post Laborem Quies. 

Bic secun.qui^s^ aer Ytctusque salubris ; collie aupor vjbdi sunt. 
^BY3^T«x:iBhtiani6bi9i casecdi molks^ fl« pretsi copia lactia. . 



TI%e7 have abo eoflke, anS jm may bveak&at y^ 
vreU bere on all these materials for a franc, -wMwut 
^oiy dread of tiie saving ebiuse with* regard io the 
eggs. 

TbeMsHAOBitiE oocuines nearly one hidf of tbe 
Jardin des Plantes. On turning to the rigbt^ aft^ pas* 
ning the school of Practical Agrieultnre^ a lo^. range rf 
buildings appear in which the fiercer ^nadrnfedi are 
jBonfined. Tbere ivere there, wlim my Tisit iKras paid, 
ibree iine lions, and as many Konesaea. One of Ht^ 
lioiis lias a dog for Um companion^ of wten he appean 
.fond, smiling ^t his sport. The dog keefs trariking at 
the .spectators, and the lion, retired helitnd, iooks on 
with the frank and mfld^ yet noUe air, for wESeh tfatt 
quadruped is remarkabic. The dog aj^ears to :be 
proud of senring faini. 

I saw no tiger* There is a large panther^ a very 
fierce bear, a wolf of the Ardennes, hyienas, and a por« 
capine. Several cells are empty. 

From thence to the Anatomical Cabinet and thf 
Ampbitheatrc, the whole ground is laid ont in enolo* 
aures, and provided witti lower car tugfaer palisades^ as 
tte animals require ; the surface has a consideMble 
variety, and there is an abundance of shade* In th^ 
lowest part is a pond. 

Five bears, in three low open enclosures, surround- 
ed by parapets, afford mnth amusemeift to the specta- 
tors in the garden. Being young, they are pretty 
tame, and are easily prevafled upon to dimb the tmabi 
of trees, which are placed before ^ir dens. 
< Behind them^ r&i^ almost ^ liberty, the tmner^ 
^adri^eds^ dejsr^ gaaelles, Iho strepsiceMSrtlie dk^ 
the white goats of Angora^ several rarietlen lof-AMq^ 
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&«. Two camels are employed to turn the Vfheel of 
a forcing pump^ which raises water to the gardens. 

The elephant has a large building and a yard to 
himself; he is young and without tusks, but bulky and 
hi good health. He amuses himself within his enclo- 
sure by scattering the dust over his body with his 
trunk, or by catching the articles of food presented to 
him by his visitors. 

A large circular building lately erected contains at 
present only a specimen of the Arnee or Indian Bull; 
«-^In enclosures around, the tame fowls, peacocks^ 
pheasants, and cassowrays, ducks and swans^ roam 
about, or resort to the piece of water at the bottom. A 
nmge of wire cases near the lions contains some of the 
smaller birds ; the fiercer ones are in stronger cages ^ 
in a long range near the house of the keeper. There 
are there, besides a long series of monkeys, macaws, 
and lorys, many specimens of vultures and eagles^ 
some of which have most piepeing eyes>-. to which no 
painter could do justice.^ 

Such is a general view of the menagerie, and tht 
most pleasant ideas are cialled up, on walking through 
these shady enclosures, and seeing the antelopes, and 
wild goats, and deer, and fowls5*tame, and approaeliing, 
to solicit food*. 

The Cabikct o3p NATVRAii BisicoRTy which is tho 
richest collection of this kind in the world, occupies the 
two floors of tlie great building at the end of the gardens 
There are concentrated those specimens in the three 
kingdoms of nature, whieh have occupied the attention 
tf Toumefort, Buflbni Laecpcde, HaUyi and other il- 
lastriNiBmeii^ ' 
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The building is plain, without decoi'ationsi and 
tboi^h nearly four hundred feet in length, is still too 
smalL On the first floor we find tlie lUbrargf which 
consists almost entii*ely of works on Natural History. 
In this respect, however, it is far excelled by the mag- 
nificent coHection of Sir Joseph Banks, in Soho Square, 
who has omitted no opportunity, during a long and val- 
uable life, of purchasing every good or curious work 
on tite sciences to which he is warmly attached*-^But 
many of the rarest works on plants are to be found 
here, as the H&rius MdaAaricm^ the writings of Plumi« 
er and Yentenal, &c» The herbals of Toumefort are 
also deposited here, atid they are in good order. In 
the middle of the roonH are tabled for reading ; at the 
upper end is a pair of globes, four feet in diameter, 
engraved by CoronelU of Venice in 169a.-^A few 
prints and drawings of plantd, alid the new miheralo^- 
ical tables of M. Luefts^ al^ suspcpded against tfa^ 
book cases, 

Nem* the door is the statue of Bullbn, in white maf- 
ble and with a simple drapery. It bears on its pedes^ 
tal the well known and very improper inscription :-«^ 

Majestati Naturae parln^nUm, 

This is but a slight ebullition of French flattery, and 
that too nbt very well applied. No one has described 
animals with such eloquence and beauty of coburing 
as Buffon; but in exactness he yields to the Swedish 
S&ge, and system ho constantly despised. Buffon^s 
successoi*s have seen liia errors, and avoided them. 
Besides, how ill does this inscription agree with his 
theory of the Earth, now forgotten^ and his orgafiic 
morculus, on which be attempted to raise a system of 
materialism* 



The Minerals and Geological coIlectiiNS are contained 
in a suite of five rooms, or rather halls. There is lit- 
tle to boast in their arrangement : as is usual in other 
cdlections, many are too high to be easily recognized 
by the sharpest eyes, and others level with the floor, so 
as to require stooping. The arrangement is that of 
Haiiy, the celebrated crystallographer, and is the re- 
sult of forty years, application to his favouiite study. 

Though this collection is rich and numerous, yet it 
appeared to me to have by far too many duplicates of 
common minerals. In the calcareous spar suite, it is 
rivalled by two private cabinets in London ; and in tbe 
gems far surpassed by several coHectionsf in the same 
city. It is still, however, the largest collection which 
has yet been formed. 

Labels, indicating the order, class, or genus, appear 
at the head of each ; and when specimens of a substance 
or forms of a crystal are wanting (as is often the case) 
the label remains to indicate its situation, as in the in- 
stances of the very rare mineral plomb naiif volcaniqueJ^ 
The only specimen of native lead is marked amorpli^f 
and is small and imperfect. 

After one hadl of earthy and stony substances, and 
one of ores, a third displays the varieties of the laiger 
masses of the globe, as granites^ porphyries;* Soon how- 
ever all becomes confusion here, from that intermixture 
of primary and secondary rocks which Haliy patronises 
along with many other opponents of the more vigorous 
and useful distinctions introduced into geology, by the 
celebrated Werner. In this hall are three hundred 
specimens of French marbles, of uniform size. In the 
other departments are all the ornamental articles cdn^ 

• Xative volcatuc lead. 
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structed ©f granites^ agates, jaspers^ rock-crystals, fire- 
marbles, lapis lazuli, &e. 

When we enter the next hall, the fourth in order, 
tlie mind is suddenly aiTested and carried back to re- 
mote periods of time. Around are the bones of the 
animals which have become extinct on our planet, pre- 
served in their'original envelopes of stony matter, as 
they were drawn from the soil or elevations of which 
they often form a large or the greater part "With 
these are associated the remains of quadrupeds similar 
to tho^e of our present continents, but dug up in coun- 
tries where n\any at them are now never seen. All 
are arranged by the hands of Cuvier himself, who has 
placed them in that order in which they are described 
in bis late work. 

An parts of the world have contributed to this col- 
ketion. Among other wonders, ai'e the fragments of 
an elephant's tusk, which, when complete, must have 
been at least eight feet in length. Several cases are 
filled with the bones of the Siberian Mammoth, or Ele- 
phant, and the American Mammoth, or Mastodonton. 
There is a specimen of the hair of that Mammoth which 
was found in 1805, preserved in a block of ice on the 
shoi*e of the Icy Sea, in the country of the Tonguses in 
Siberia : when extricated, the dogs devoured its flesh, 
which had remained in a state of complete preservation 
for 80 long a period. After th« bones of Rhinoceroses, 
Hippopotami, and Tapiers, come those discovered by 
Cuvier in the plaster quarries of Montmatre, and of 
which he has constituted several new genera of extinct 
quadrupeds. 

Few classes of animals exist of which we do not find 
the remains here, dug up from gi*eat depths^ where 



Oney had been eovered by regular series of strata. If 
tlie remaiiis of birds are not numerous in this ease, the 
same eannot be said of the fishes, for you have only to 
turn round to the opposite side, and view five hundred 
fish in stone from one hill in Italy, Mount Bdea, in the 
Veronese. There part of the animal matter has been 
arrested by the pressure of the mass, and tinged the 
marly slate which surrounds it The nam^s attaehed 
to them are old, and cannot now be depended on. 

Tliere is employment here for months and years ; 
and enough indeed on which to exercise the increased 
knowledge of the philosoi>hers, who shall exist aenie 
9enturiefi hence. In the last and fifth room, we must 
pass by hurriedly all those impressions of ferns dug up 
from coal mines, which shew us the conneetion of coal 
with the ancient f<H%sts. Nor can I do more than no- 
tice those fine opalised and jaspery blocks of wood, 
which are perfect opal and jasper at one end, and per- 
fect wood at the other. After these appear the produc- 
tions of Vesuvius and Etna, the workmanship of those 
natural fires which never cease operating. The spe- 
cimens collected by Spallanzani and Dolemieu, the two 
best observers of volcanic countries, are here, and it is 
interesting to connect them with the relation of their 
travels in Naples, Sicily, and the Lipari Isles. With 
these Haiiy has connected the Basdts collected by St. 
Fond, and all the other clay rocks, which according to 
his opinions, indicate a volcanic or^in. 

The Zodogical treasures, with the exception of the 
Amphibia and Fiscea, which occupy a ball on the first 
floor, are contained in the long gallery on the second. 
They are well lighted by semi-circular windows in the 
xoot 
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'^he length of tliis gallery, and tlie diversified and 
' nuinerous assemblage of beings which are crowded in 
it> form a pleasing and animated coup d'oeil, and the 
interest heightens^ when^ on the public days, we find 
it neai'ly impossible to move through the crowd of per- 
sons of all ranks which fills it 

Few animals are wanting in the series of quadrupeds 
and bii*ds. Of monkeys alone there are at least two 
Jiundred specimens, and often more of a single family 
of birds, as of the genera MataciUa and Zanagra. To 
mention here a few of the leading objects would be to 
go far into the field of Zoology. I saw many animals 
for the first time, as the came*lopard brought from Af- 
rica by Yalliant, the bison, and the lama, and the vicug- 
na, of Peru. Many specimens have been presented by 
the late Empress Josephine. There is a regular ar- 
rangement of the whole, which adds considerably to 
their interest and value. In different parts of the gal- 
lery appear busts of Toumefort, Linnseus, Adamson, 
Daubenten, and Fourcroy. The only paintings are 
two— a lion tearing a goat, and an eagle pouncing on a 
lamb. 

The invertebral animals are chiefly deposited incases 
in the middle of the apartments ; the insects and shells 
are neatly disjdayed below glass cases, along with cor- 
als, sponges, and suites of the eggd of birds. There is 
here a great want of room, and many objects are too 
low to be seen wdl. Among the insects, alter the splen- 
did papilios are glanced at, and the sphinxes, one may 
see a series of the silk-worms, with their coccnms, and 
tite t^aterpillars formed of wax so as exactly to resem- 
ble the living animals. Near them are the gall-niits, 
and woods pierced or formed by insects. Additions il- 
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luflirating the histtuy and Iiabits of flie insect are ^Sbeu 
addedf so as to please ; thus the cuumtigjbrmka ko, or 
lion ant^ is placed at the bottom of its sandy pit» dovm 
the sides of which insects are crawling, unconscious of 
their danger. 

The Ckibinei d?4naiome Comparee, or the anatomical 
tollection, is contained in a large building near the 
Amphitheatre* Cuvier presides here^ and by his ge^ 
Bius and skill has effected wonders in this branch of 
science. A great part of the present collection waa 
Ibrmcd by Daubenton^ during the period when he was 
associate# with Buffon in describing and dissecting the 
quadrupeds and birds.- Cuvier has enlarged it» but 
wishes to encrease it, so that it may coiitain« not only 
a complete 43keletan of crery animal^ but a oomplete ^e^ 
ries of the hones of each^ separately arranged, to be at 
all times objects of comparison for determining the true 
species of animals whose remains are found in thp fos* 
silc state.. Cuvier, who was the first to divide animals 
into vertebral ^nd inveriebral^ has so improved compar- 
ative anatomy, as to be able to determine, on inspecting 
^ny one of the principal bones of a quadruped, to what 
peculir species it belongs. 

I first passed through the rooms where Cuvier con- 
tinues his labours; the walls aro covered, as in all 
French cabinets, with wooden and pasteboard boxest 
io. which he asscMrts and names the bones which he i« 
constantly receivings On the tables are the preparai- 
tions on which he is immediately employed. 

In the first of the public rooms are the mummies and 
skeletons of the human species ; among the least pleas* 
ing fights. One Egyptian mummy, disengaged from 
its coffin aod wi'appers, is dry» dark brown« and witb 
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the thighs and arm? almost exhausted of flesh. There 
are male and female mummies of the OuanclieSf the an- 
cient inhabitants of Tencrifie, white and distorted. A 
mummy of the ancient Gauls is marked as having been 
found near Riom. The art of making mummies, so far 
from being lost, has been improved by the skill of mod- 
ern anatomists ; and the most perfe<;t one yet seen, 
though at present in a neglected state, is that one of a 
)ady, prepaVed by the late Dr. Sheldon, and now in the 
museum ff the late John Hunter, in Surgeons' Hall^ 
London. An interesting description is*^ given of it in 
the first volume of St. Fondas travels through England 
and Scotland. 

Among the skeletons is that of the assassin of General 
Kleber, who held for a short time the chief command of 
the French army in Egypt An extensive series dt 
human bones illustrates the diseases to which they are: 
subject The skeletons which follow and erowd the 
apartments are all clean, and comprehend the greater 
number of quadrupeds. Those of the elephant and the 
rhinocei*os present quarries of bones ; and a tall man 
may walk under the belly of the came4eopard without 
stooping. We see here, what combinations and forms 
of bones nature has employed to unite strength with 
activity in the tiger and the lion, or impart swiftnesa^ 
to the horse and the antelope. The skeletons of birds 
are not so numerous as those of the quadi*apeds^ there 
are many of the amphibia, and one of the Crocodile ; 
there are also many skeletons of fishes. 

The wax preparations of fishes and shell-fish follow, 
constructed with the nieest art, and displaying the true 
colours and position of animals, which it is impossible 
to preserve* The anatomy of the chiton, for example. 
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is fine. Snails in wax are attached to real slieDs^ and 
catei'pillars to leaves and branches of trees. , In one. 
case the anatomy of an egg is displayed in twenty-four 
prepai'ationsy from the appearance of the first speck of. 
Kfe, to the chicken bursting from its shell. 

In i\y^ last room are the fceti and raonstei*s. Tlie wax 
p^*eparattons here are of the greatest beauty, and on a 
large scalc^ they embrace all parts of the human sys- 
tem, so that one may form ideas of anatomy, witiiout 
tlie disgust tliat attends dissections. The mo^ elegant 
additions are present; a child reclines on a silkeu 
couch, a lady and child are placed on an ornamenteJ 
sofa, so as to give to this science all the attractions of 
whieh it is perhaps susceptible. 

In tlie amphitheatre there is a otiemical laboratory^ 
and a large Iccturp room. The following was the ar- 
rangement of the praibssors in Autumn 18145. 

Chemi5}try i<s divided into three courses. M. Lau-* 
gier, well known by several accurate analysis and me-t 
moirs, gives lectures on chemistry in general, thrice a 
. week, at nine o'clock in the morning. His elocution is 
easy and rapid, and lie does not use n»tes. Bouillon 
la Grange treats of cliemistry applied to Pharmacy, 
and yau(]piclin on> ike same science applied to arts and 
manufaetures. 

Haliy lectured at ten a'clock in the moniing in tlie* 
gallery of minerals, on Mondays, WcdnesdayvS^, and 
Fridays. He was well attended. Dcs Fontaines had 
a course of botany and vegetable physiology thrice a 
week, at seven in the morning ; and Jussieu, the nc- 
X>hew and successor of tiie celebrated author of the nat- 
Jural method, announced excursions in the fields, or 
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hrhorizations, and a|^poiiited his rendezvoils near one 
of the barriers^ at eiglit o'clock. 

In the extensive provinces of Zootogy,- SL Hilaire 
Jiad the mammalia and birds, Lacepede the reptiles 
and fislies, and Delamarek the invertibral animals, in 
which he engaged to give the true principles of a Zool- 
ological theory. Count Lac^pede is so unpopular at 
present that the students would not attend him ; he be- 
came in the last winter one of the meanest of the public 
flatterers of Napoleon, and was the organ (jS the senate 
during the last.'coriscription which he atteinpted to raise. 
M. Dumerit' lectured in his absence. '" 

The summer couises commence in general about the* 
34th of May, and finish in August. The (^portunities 
of study and research are great f every thing is open f 
and the whole establishment not only presents the most 
extensive assemblage of objects in all the departments 
of natural history, which the world has yet seen ooI«^ 
kcted in one place, but is conducted with a liberality^ 
and a just attention to the clajms of all, which -gives anp 
increased interest to every part of its treasia^s«^ 



Jm OBIGINiX nESCBIPnON OIP'THE CONSEBTATOZKir* 
0ES^ ARTS £T M^TISRS* 



I WAS admitted^fhiqtlentr^ to this eolltetibn \fbkh U 
<s0ntained inthe extensive buildings of the Abbey dP 



Saiat Martin^ in the street of that name. It is (^n t» 
the public on Sundays only* It is one of tliose institu- 
tions where there is sufficient room for the exhibitioi^ 
cS every aitide. Some idea may be formed of the* 
extent and variety of its cojatcnts frem^ the following, 
account of themi 

In the first rotm, three spinning jennies and two 
carding^.mills were employed in the manufacture of cot- 
ton thready under the direction of aiew workmen* There 
are* also here some iq[»iniiing wheels. 
. Ofoeirternig the second hally the great machine for 
cotton spinning invimted by M. Taucanson, strikes the 
eye ;- though its^ magnitude may givB it a oomplicated 
appearanee, yet its. plan is rather i^mple. But the^ 
arrangement of: the bobbins^ upon it is such asto rendei^ 
i^Hke many other macliinf& of the same artist, imr 
practicable in the use; The construction of the iron 
efasuin^.whieh^ oommunicates motion to the whole, ia 
^genious^^ bi^^ it is now commoa in our own mami- 
fattures, . 

Many^«ther nuiehines of Taucana8)n are near } as.tlje 
xniE he contrived for unrolling the cocoons of the silk 
W(Min'^ra k)om for weaving tapestry paintings on silken 
stufiS^ with a painting in progress of execution ; ma- 
cMnes for weaving plain and embroidered stuffs. This 
ingenious^rtistconstructed Several automatons, ofwbich 
ft flute«{dayer and a chess-player were mtich admired ^ 
bat I Gould not learn what had become of tbem«.. VaiL- 
canson, at bis death, bequeatht^d upwards of a hundred 
machines to- the government.-. 

The Ibonas' and cardingmachines <tf Mr. James Dong- 
Ussf for whiclii {^patent fbrprodffim&eiaionj wai granted' 
ky S(maBavte^iii^lW^j.anfa<iei{|edf(|^ vmlhn^Ulk^ 



In the eases around this room are placed all ilie 
abttttels and other subsidiary artieies. They contain^ 
also specimens of French nianufaoture in nails* toothed 
vheelsy and many other articles of wrought and cast 
iron. 

In the next apartment are some models of Chateaux, 
a model of a palaoe^ and one ^ as iron mainufaetory of 
Birmingham^ 

In the church of ttie Abbey* which is entered h^di^ 
are deposited under a hRy roof most ai the larger natv 
chines. The car of one of tl^ firat balloons is suspend^ 
ed from the top. .The new hydraulic maehineg, invent- 
ed by M. de Manouiy Dectot* are chiefly intended for: 
the raising of water. A large model in brass of tkor 
Ram of Mongolfier displays one of the best machined 
ever invented for raising water ; the structure d[ the' 
valve IS pecufiarly ingenious. It is to be seen in aetioil 
in the vicinityy at No 15, Rue Pa8toi*elle. 

There are also various garden pumps* jets* iMid fircr 
engines* (one by BrfL'roabof London)— also various firo' 
ladders* including R^nier^s ladder for entering the 
window&ctf a house on fire. This jkid;der is very strong! 
and from^its being in slides* is vety portable. ItnMghl 
be added with advantage to the fire apparatus used i« 
Eiondon, where fires are (aF mpre frequent and danr- 
gerous than in Paris* in; the liopse^ of which city ttm 
atone floors and thick waUs ei^y out^orinq^etht 
qommunication^'Of the flamesr 

The screw of Archimedes^ oTtwenty feet in fengll^ 
is fdflo bere. The model of a coach for conteying tbe 
mek, amill for grinding and Mttiafi^ the tdrHr at thir 
same tine ; ^mi!iaiuimffls5(pkil||fei|r^h0r 
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The first o%ectd in the lower gallery arc specimdus 
df eafthen^ware ; beer and oil jars, crucibles, pots, wa- 
ier-pipes of stone, &c. 

The variety of Argand lamps is v^ry great, and 
many are of fate introduction. Some are adapted for 
lighting halls and passages ; on^ had a brass reflector 
behind the flame^ of the form of a parabolic conoid ;. 
several elevate the oil to the burner on the' hydrostatic 
principle of compi*essed columns of air acting on col- 
Bmns of oil ;• and the lamp on this construction, which 
has been on sale in London during the last two years^ 
18 claimed here as the invention of M. Girard, of Mar- 
seilles. In one elegant specimen, the oil is raised by 
the motion of watch-work in the pedestal, a patent for 
which was granted to Carcel and Careau, in 1801.— • 
The lamps which have slender circular fountains, on a 
level with the flame, and serving a^ a support to the 
shade, are at present most in fashion in Paris ; it is on 
this plan that the theatres and the halls of hotels and 
palaces are chiefly lighted up. The French excel in 
elegant shades for these lamps, made of glass, silk, and 
paper. Their glass shades are sometimes decorated 
spheres; and sometimes of white enamel cut to neat 
patterns^ 

We next find the sieves, paib and trays, used in the 
dairies of Switzerland, with specimens of the parch* 
ment used in the sieves, and a model of a churn in glass-i 

An imperfect steam-engine is exhibited, of which 
machine I may observe, that there is no modd in the 
whole coQectipn which exhibits those* improvemelits 
by which Mr. Watt made it so peculiarly "jiis own, vaiA 
contributed so essentially to the interest offiiis owa 
(Country. 
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Tfie new cocks of A. jullien are intended to prevent 
the passage of all sediment in bottling Hquoi^s^ and are, 
constructed of pewter ^nd tin plate. There are alsoi 
by the same artist, funnels provided witli lids and stop- 
eocks^ and an ingenious contrivance for transferring 
the contents of one bottle to another^ witliout admitting 
any gass contained in tlie liquor to escape. M. Juliieii 
has also improved the syphon by adding a small pump 
to it ; a contrivance which is not new. 

Models of ploughs, some of which have been sent 
from agricultural societies. In general they are more 
carelessly executed than the other models; there may 
be at least seventy ; most of them complicated, and on 
wlieels ; and they are generally on too small a scale 
to be useful even as models. 

Harrows. Neat models of park gates. Model of 
the Oreille de Clmrrue of President Jefferson^ pf which 
there is a large specimen in the Abbey. Several 
thrashing machines, chiefly contrivances for moving 
flails in ranks, which could never answer ; the Scotch 
thrashing mill seems to be entirely unknown in France. 

The extensive series of machines used in the pro- 
duction of corn and wine, is continued in several mod- 
els of fanners, vine presses, and mills, moved by wind 
and water. 

The next tables are covered w4tli models of fire 
places and funraces. One of the first is the economi- 
cal kitchen in the Hopifal de 8anie J^Iarie la JM^ure^ at 
Florence, in which a small fire is employed to heat ten 
separate vessels. It has been superseded or improved 
by Count Rumford, whose indefatigable exertions have 
done much, in this respect, fw Paris, where tlw com^ 
mand of charcoal renders his contrivances nK)re ece- 
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immical than in London, where that fuel cannot be^ 
procured but at too heavy an expense. 
. Many models of large furnaees for different mantt- 
factories, often neatly constructed of chalk, bricks, &c. 
Models of chemical furnaces — economical furnaces, port- 
able furnaces for cooking food for armies on the march. 
ImproTcd chimneys and ventilators. House stoves, often 
of elegant forms. Specimens of cinders. Improved 
coffee vase. 

After ascending a magnificent stsdr-case, you entei* 
the upper gallery, which communicates with several 
ajiartments. The dock placed on this stair-case is re- 
markable for having a time-piece enclosed in a ball of 
the pendulum. 

After viewing a large model of the celebrated ma- 
chine at Marii, which raises the water to the acqjae- 
Aict of YersaiU^y ^' series of trades is entered" upon. 
The pruicipal trades and manufactures, neatly execu- 
ted in miniature to the smallest details, form a mort 
pleasing series of models, tlic value of which is encreas* 
ed by their being all constructed to a scale. Each is 
so contrived as to give tlie exact appearance of the 
buUding in which the manufacture is carried on, and 
it is open in front to admit an easy view of the whole. 

It is thus, for instance, that a brick-kiln, a brewery, 
an oil-mill by M. Tessier, are represented in the high- 
est perfection. The refinement of nitre, from its 
rough state in the nitre bed, to the packing of tlie pure 
salt in casks. The powder-mill presents all the pro- 
cesses of stamping, drying, and granulating the chief 
iffildement of modern war. The manufacture of iron 
presents several varieties of the forge hammers, and 
m«dea of applying moving powers to them* Tn aaotii* 
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4r» the bar iron is rolled out inib plates, or ent isio 
rods. The plumber may view the formation of sheet 
lead» in one model by roUars only, in another by melt- 
ing and pouring out the metal over an inclined jriane. 
In the new distillery apparatus of M. Adam, the bran*- 
dies are made to pass through several egg-shaped re«- 
ceivers of copper ; it is the application of the chemical 
apparatus of M. Woolfe to distillation on the large scaler 
A chemical laboratory is represented within the com- 
pass of four or five square feet, every furnace and 
glass in miniature ; and of the same size are seen the 
manufactory of aquafortis, that of lead btdlets and shot 
-^a lime-kihi, the founders in sand and clay with their 
moulds ready. The pottery, the manufactory of stone- 
ware, and that of porcelain, in a series of work -shops f 
the' cabinet maker, with his benches, saws, and glue 
pots; and tlie blacksmiths with all the tools in order, 
coals and water ready, and the furnace apparently 
tarnished by a long series of operations. It adds to 
the excellence and tbe interest of these models, that 
they want the figures of miniature workmen, which a 
bad taste would have introduced into them. 

Upon the same range of tables lie smne fine compli- 
fiated locks, presented to Louis XVI. with inscriptions 
in verse. He himself was fond of this art, but none of 
his workmanship appeara here. Afterwards we oome 
to tbe French Telegraph, and three others, one of 
which, invented by Baron Edelerantz of Sweden, in 
1794, bears a close resemblance to tliat used by our 
mvn Admindty. 

In continuing onwards I reckoned twenty-three pile 
engines $ several saw-miHs for wood, and one for mar- 
4)lje. A truck for conveying atatuea to a distanee with- 
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out injury may be supposed tb have been a desidera^ 
turn ; it is followed by at least a liutidred models rf 
carts, waggons, and wheel-barrows ; a great variety 
of capstans and windlasses; models of boats, some 
with attempts to move the oars by wheels ; and a de- 
sign for a coach, the body of which, being suspended 
by ropes below the beam, is in no danger of being 
^overturned. Chinese bouses and a Chinese pagoda. 

It would be impossible to give an account of all the 
manufactures which are displayed under the head of 
Specimens of French Jtidustry. The utmost freedom is 
allowed in examining them, and every article is expo- 
sed. 

The specimens of glass and porcelain crowd one 
taUe, but they are chiefly of old manufacture and 
have been since excelled. In the manufacture of fine 
fimt glassy in which the French were so long deficient, 
they certainly now equal us ; and in giving to it ete- 
gant forms, borrowed from the antique, and in cutting 
it, I should certainly not hesitate to say that they ex- 
cel us. My opinion is formed from viewing the arti- 
cles of chrystal in the Palais Royal, and the manufac- 
tory of cut chrystal in the Rue Montol*gueil. 

The manufacture of paper hangings, from shreds of 
wool, by Robert, is exhibited in model* This article 
has a good texture, and flowers, &c. are imprinted on 
it, but it 13 too high priced to be in much use in Paris. 
Mahy volumes are filled with specimens of papiers 
pdnts, o{ the common kinds ; and the large manufac- 
ture of these, on the Boulevards, is, as usual in' the 
French- manufactories, a most lively scene of talking, 
industry, and ingenuity. Many of their papers are 
surpassed by ours, but theirs are far cheaper. 
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Tilts large ccdleetion includes specimens of new print- 
ing types, by Leger^ the nephew aaid successor of Didot« 
These lettei's are beautifully shaij), and the ink admir- 
able. The splendid folio editions of Racine, Moliere^ 
&e. by Didot, rival the best productions of Buhner's or 
Benslcy'^ presses, as far as the paper «ind tiie ink are 
considered; but the French letter founders have not 
•attended so much as ours to giving to their types good 
proportions ; even the latest are long and narrow, and 
want that roundness of shape that distinguishes ours. 

Writing types, by Henry Didot; a kind of letter 
which is much used in France. 

Brichofs ornamental letters and ornaments, formed 
of fine lamin» of steel. They shine splendidly, and 
have a good effect on trinkets. 

After specimens of sabres, come the artificial legs 
and arms, with much propriety 5 artificial eyes are in 
great variety. 

There are here sdso several stocking frames, all tlie 
machines and silk manufactures of Lyons, spinning 
wheels, specimens of carded cotton, in a series of hot- 
ties, to illustrate the progress of the manufacture in 
France. 

Specimens are given of fans of mother of pearl, and 
lOff shining laminse of steel. Models of pulpits. Models 
to facilitate the study of perspective. Fine balances of 
beautiful workmanship, and the utmost simplicity of 
design. It would appear from one of tliese, construct- 
ed by Deveine, that after all the complicated contri- 
Tances for accurate weighing, the simplest may be so 
constructed as to produce the most accurate results^ 
and without too gi*eat a loss of time. The balance of 
M* Dcveine has for its beam a plain straight bar of 
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«tcel, elevated on a odumn of brass» and moving on 
planes of crystal; the extremities of the bar move 
across graduated ares of mother of pearl, and are ad- 
justed by micrometer screws. The scales arc of platina, 
supported by wires of tlie same material, and one inch 
in diameter. Balances of equal simplicity have been 
often constructed of late years in London, 

In the middle of the room, which contains this balance^ 
is a magnificent and complicated turning lathe, fTmir 
a QuiUocherJ by Mercklein, a German artist. Speci- 
mens of the work in ivory done by it are around. Un- 
:der glass cases are examples of Chinese turned work, 
und a proportion of the spheres within spheres, '&c. 
Small clocks, with gridiron pendulums. Two bronze 
figures of Frederic the Great, on horseback. Portable 
barometer. Loadstone, bearing a weight of 100 lbs. 
A large clock witli an organ attac]ie<l, and having a 
glass sphere at top, marked with the constellations, and 
la small orrery moving in the centre. 

Such is a view of the principal articles in the Con- 
servatoire des Arts et Meiitrs, an immense repository. 
Jt naturally suggested many remarks, with some of 
v^hich I shall conclude this article. 

It is impossible, after viewing the CoHservatoire in 
the slightest manner, to deny to the French a lai^c 
share of mechanical ingenuity ; a quality in w hich their 
artists arc only excelled by those of England, and per- 
haps of Germany, But we find tlieir genius in tliis 
branch of' the useful arts exercised chiefly on the most 
trifling objected they have improved every article of 
UJauterie to the highest pitch of excellence, but' they 
have done little or nothing for ihe plough or the steam- 
engine. Their useful inventions, too, bear veay often 
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a cliaractcr the reverse of that simple structure which 
it should be the aim of every mechanist to attain, as 
tlie highest excellence of hLs art, and the proudest tri- 
umph of hLs genius. The justice of these remarks wiH^ 
I think, be apparent fi-om the inspection of innumera- 
ble articles in the ConservatoiT* 

Lcmdon does not exhibit at present any collection 
which approaches in extent or interest to the Conser- 
vatory. The Society of Arts possesses, indeed, a con- 
siderable collection of models, on wliicli their premiums 
have been bestowed, and I am happy in having this 
opportunity of acknowledging the frank and obliging 
manner in which Doctor Taylor, the secretary, ex- 
plains every thing that is interesting in the Society's 
apartments, to every gentleman who waits upon him# 
although unprovided with any introduction* But tiid 
British could present a much finer collection than tli# 
French metropolis, and at a warning of a few days on* 
ly, were any patriotic Individ ual^ or the Society above 
mentioned, to make the attempt. It might be made; 
for as it is by collecting the productions of nature that 
new analogies and relations arc discovered between 
them, and new properties unfolded, so by bringing to- 
gether into one focus all the productions of English 
manufacture, and every macliinc xipon which English 
genius and industry have been employed, new ideas 
would undoubtedly be struck out by tliose who viewed 
a collection which would be without a rival in the 
world. It might combine whatever was rare or expen- 
sive, witli the more common and useful products which 
contribute to the comforts or the necessary Inxuriai 
of life. 
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It was at one time expected, that the Royal Institu- 
tion would have formed and opened td tlic public a col- 
lectten of models of useful ifiachiHCS, and implements 
of trade ; but it has never been done, although it was 
one of the chief reasons assigned for the establishment 
of Uiat institution by its founders. A few articles only 
were procured, which lie amid the darkness and dust 
of its apartments. 

The French mamifaehircs have been often inter-, 
rupted^— wars have cut off or diverted tlie dmnnels of 
encouragement ; mucli uncertainty arose from the pat- 
ronage of their govci'nmcnt being bestowed or with-^ 
beM; there was often a want of that capital which 
enables the British merchant to- effect so much ; and 
the general disposition of their nation led tliem too of- 
ten to erect splendid and lofty buildings, at great ex- 
pense, instead of resorting, like us, to what was usefid 
and convenient only. 

These are, I think, the chief, if not all the causes, 
which have prevented the French from becoming a 
great manufacturing nation. There are still, however, 
some branches in which they rival, or excel us. 

The tapestry of the Gdfdins was never attempted 
in England, but on one occasion partially, when it faiK 
ed. This manufacture may be viewed by the aid of a 
ticket from the general director of tlic arts at Paris* 
I found there an extensive suite of buildings, in wliich 
y&vy little was going ony and a small laboratory, in 
which some of the fine colours were prepared, and ex- 
periments made on dyeing. The manufacture itself 
languishes, and appeai^s to be kept up rather as a part 
of the government state than on account of its utility. 
Those who have viewed the admirable exhibition of 
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Miss Linwood, will not see any tking much finer in 
the Gobelins. The looms have a much greater sim- 
plicity than one would have expected from seeing re- 
sults, that require apparently, such complicated iQcans. 
The manufacture of plate-glasses at St. Gobm is in 
full action : they are polished in Paris; and from their 
cheapness, size^ and excellence, are far more abundant 
in every house in France, tlian similar mirrors are 
with us. In porcelain,-a single glance at a Parisiaii 
window is sufficient to establish their pre-eminence, as 
far as the finest china, rich in gold and painting, is con- 
cerned : one sees every where brilliant vases decorated 
with the finest designs ; and some of the mdster-pieces 
of the Italian school are copied with spiiit on flat pan- 
nels, or onwases which are often four feet- in height. 
The Worcester manufactory lias, I doubt not, produced 
si)ccimeti8 which rival the Fi^ench, both in the beauty 
of the material and the value of the decorations; but 
ibc cheapness of the^Frenefa^ china allows of its being 
seen cxery where. It must be add6d, that on the in- 
ferior kinds of porcelain they are far behind us ; these 
are soft, badly formed, and destitute of all comfort. In * 
the manafacture of velvets, they have long cxtelled.- 
In cottons tliey have made considerable stepd; but their 
coarse articles are too high priced to come into com^ 
petition with ours ; and/4n fine ones, they are still 
almost entirely deficient. They:* have learned to give 
an extreme neatness and finish to their fire arms and 
^ilosophical instruments^ : and particularly to their 
ddcks andHtme-pieees, which are now of great ele« 
gance, and aceompamed by designs infinitely varied^ - 
imd executed in bronze, white marble^ and gilt br^M. 
Elegant skeleton clocks^ with gridiron penduliuM^ anij 
z2^ 
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the newer detaebed escassements^ fonn pleasing or- 
naments in most of the publie buildings in this city; 



AN ACCOUNT OF FABLISIAN £S;X£&r» 



When //to are given in Paris by the government, I 
soon found that I was by no means to understand liter- 
sdly the descriptions that were givett of them in the 
newspapers of the following day^ where the most tri- 
fling effects were extoBed in pompous language. Tlie 
fete of the fifteenth of August was of a reUgious nature 
cmlyy and therefore the tlieatres and baUs were only a 
litfle more crowded than is usual on ordinary days*. 
The fete of the 25th had a few more temporal circum- 
stances mixed with the spiritual. A plenary indul- 
gence was published in the bills on the doors of the^ 
churches f salvoes of artiHery were fired on the even- 
ing of the 24th^ to announce the commencement of the 
fete^ and the Royal family appeared on the balcony c^ 
ths Thuilleries to receive ^be a^lauses of the crowd: 
below. On the next mormngy the cannon continued fo^ 
fire : there was a court at the Thuitteriesf and in the 
evening a concert^ to . which, admission was easily ob-^ 
tained by English g^entliemen on^ their sending to die 
palace forticitets f and tlie Hiealres were open to the 
public groMs^. Alter reading the order of the mkiister 
of the pdiee^ for ilhniitnftting the front of eveiy bOQse^ 
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I expected a brUIiant display, but ^as disappointed; 
I repaired after the concert to the Pont Royak, as the^ 
spot where the superior blaze thrown on the elegant 
buildings which line the quays could be viewed to most 
advantage ; but not a light appeared in the Louvre or. 
in the Thuilleries and its garden ; single rows only 
graced the palaces of the Deputies and the Ar^, and: 
the gates of the Mint and hotels adjoining | . but m^ 
greater lustre was thrown on tlie waters of the Seine 
by the whole illumination, than one sees on th^ Thames, 
when it is viewed from the Adelphi on a dark evening. 
A few boards hung with lights appeared before the 
gates of the Luxemburgh, and some hotels, but in most 
of the principal streets scarcely one was to be seen. 
However, next day every house in the city was de 
scribed in the journals as having been illuminated from" 
the first to the sixth fioor. A good example of this 
people ; they describe weD, and, ignorant of the com- 
forts and the splendour of other nations, they feed their 
thoughts with their own vanity, and esteem Paris as 
the first city of the world, in spite of its wooden shoes, 
and its filthy streets^ I couM not perceive^ on this 
occasion, a single glass lamp, or a transparency, or 
one instance of the public spirit of individuals f a few 
saucers of clay, filled with coarde tallow, and provided 
with thick wicks, fonn the only mode of illumination 
adopted here, exhaling as disagreeable an odour, and 
having neariy the same appearance with the lamps in 
Clare and Leadenhalb markets. Of an infinity of glass 
lamps, arranged in elegant devices, and sparkling with 
green, crimson, and tqmz fires, to which the agitatiotf 
of the air around o<«Eimameat€8 a waving effect, such 
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as was often presented by Carlton-bouse^ during flie 
late pejoicings^ they do not seem to have any eoncep- 
lion.> 

On Monday the 39th of August, the King^ went in 
state to dine at the Hold d$ ViUe^ having accepted Ae 
invitation of the city of Paris. On this joccasion gi^at 
preparations were made by the government for the eel- 
ebration. of a f ete^ and they certainly far excelled those 
which had been exhibited en the day of St. Louis, but 
whether tile difierence arose from not wishing to honour 
that s^int too highly, or from an intention, undoubtedly 
laudable, of separating the religious from the civic fes- 
tivals, I am not certain. In the morning, detachments 
of the guards and military were moving in various di- 
rections to their destinations ; by mid-day the quays 
were crowded, and I met many of the lower orders i^-* 
turning from, the Champs Ely$eeSf laden with eatables- 
and wine which had been scrambled for there ; and as- 
a Frenchman seldom shares in any pleasiire in* which 
his wife and children do not partake, it was not un- 
pleasing to view tiiem sitting down to the banquet tlius^ 
provided, at the doors- o( their houses f- a striking con- 
trast to the solitary tippling of the English peasantry. 
I witnessed no examples of intoxication, though there 
were many enlivening cries of Vive U RtAf whicfe 
brought to my recollection the story of the Parisian^ 
who, liaving procured a chicken as his share of the 
\iands given at the coronation of Bonaparte^ held it 
up with an air of ectasy, as he paced the streets, ex- 
eltiiming Vive PEmpereur I How tender it is J When 
these distributions of food are carried to any great ex-^ 
tent, as th^ were by the Emperors of Rome, they must 
always be regarded as signs oi a despotic govemment* 
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Combat* on the Seine took jJace between two and 
four O'clock ,• the quays and garden walks of the Thuil. 
Icries were crowded to excess, and, as usual, no car- 
riages w ere allowed to pass through the prjncii>al streets. 
The greatest order pi^vailed ; for tliough robberies 
are not unfrequent in Paris, pick-pockets are rare, 
and indeed can scarcely be said to exist. The inti- 
mate intermixture of soldiers in every crowd or col- 
lection of people, however small, and the consequent 
eertalnty of iimncdiate detection, render their profes- 
sion extremely jwecarious, and prevent one from feel- 
ing the same anxiety about pockets or watches, as 
when surrounded by the London populace. — ^The 
sports on the river, between the Poni Bopil, and the 
Pont Lmds XVL consisted in wrestling matches, be- 
tween the individuals of the opposing crcw^s ; and I 
soon^ left tliem, to walk in the garden of the Thuille- 
rics, wluch was filled with company. Between four 
and five, twelve or fourteen carriages, each drawn by 
eight liglit grey horses, entered the court of the pa- 
lace, and soon afterwainls the royal procession set off 
for the Hotel de VtUCf passing through Bonaparte's 
Arch of Triumph, and along the quay of the Louvre. 
The King,^ on this occasion, sat in the coach widi bis 
brother, and the Duke and Duchess of Angouleme *. 
lie is so vnwxildy from his corpulence, and so affect- 
ed with w^eaknes» in his feet, as to require the sup- 
port of a staff even in the carriage. There was no 
want of applause on this occasion: Vive le Boif Vivt 
Madame^ resounded from aH parts of the crowd. 
They proceeded along the quays to the Hotel de Vitlt. 
The streets had a thin coating of sanely sind a few ta- 
bk-cloths and wreaths of flowers were suspended from 

• Long" live the King — ^LQng live Madame. 
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some of the houses on the quays, which gave occasion 
to the newspapers to say, that all the houses on the 
line of the procession were covered with splendid 
.tapestry. 

Having gone in the evening to Neuilly, to view the 
bridge there, which is celebrated for the flatness of its 
arches, I returned through the barrier, down the grand 
avenue and the Elysian Fields. Every thing now 
wore an air of joy and splendour. A large star kind« 
led on. the Triumphal Arch at the barrier, was a fine 
object from the avenua below : more than tliirty orches- 
tras supplied the dancei^ around tlicm with music ; the 
walks were crowded with stalls of^toys and refresh- 
ments | jugglers, mcrry-andrcws, and rope-dancers, 
had been put in requisition ; and a blaze of ten tlious- 
and lights threw animation over the whole. No tree 
wanted its lamp, and single and double rows of them 
were hung between all tlie trees in the principal aven- 
ues, the leaves of which shone with soft and pleasing 
tints of green. On passing the place of Louis XV. a 
splendid appearance was exhibited bj^the palace of the 
deputies, the portico of which, together with its fliglit 
of steps, was decorated with rows of lights, which 
brought forth the beauty of its fine architecture, aiid 
softened it by the yellow hue of tlieir flames. Of the 
two elegant buildings opposite, only one was illuminat* 
ed. In the garden of tlic Thuilleries the jets threw up 
their streams amid the blaze of lampions, arranged in 
triangular or pyramidal forms. Wherever the eye 
turned, the illuminated foliage of the trees, the wates 
falling, and the facade of the palace, produced a degree 
©f enchantment, which would have been complete, had 
the Thuilleries itself been liglitcd up; but in it or the 
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Louvre no lamps appeared. As I went onwards^ along 
the quays, towards the Hotel de Fi/te, the palaces and 
hotels diminished in splendour ; a single row of lamps 
only encircled the top of the towers of Notre Dame; 
but the Place de Greve was adorned wi^th triumphal 
arches, which with the front of the hotel were hung 
with small lanterns of glass. On penetrating into the 
surrounding streets, few or no llglits appeared, nw 
were any transparencies exhibited, such as London 
abounds with on similar occasions, the illumination be- 
ing almost entirely confined to the edifices of the gov- 
ernment. A little before ten, the King left the Hoid 
de ViUe to return to the palace, escorted by long trains 
of cavalry, and passing along the quays, which were 
lined with ti'oops. The procession had a fine effect by 
torch-light, as it entered by the eastern facade of the 
Louvre, through the gates of decorated brass, and sculp- 
tured arches. 

Wlien the King readied the Thuilleries, a rocket 
was sent up as the signal for the fire-works on the 
Pont Louis XYL to commence. They began imme- 
diately ; rockets and bombs ascended in quick succes- 
€ion ; wheels revolved, offering a variety of changes ; 
^ row of gerbes, arranged on the parapet, threw thei;* 
sparks into the Seine, and produced the exact rcsem- 
■blance of a cataract of fire, rolling down its waves in 
{Succession ; a temple in the centre of the bridge shone 
out with the motto ^ la Concorde ; and the expansion 
<of a large flight of rockets, and the noise of an artifi^ 
.etal volcano, completed the scene. The whole was 
.finished in a quarter of an hour ; and' the crowd was 
just beginning to move away, when Garnerin rose up 
slowly from the eastern side of the city, in a balloon. 
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A circle of bright flames burnt around Ids car, wliiqfi 
were soon extinguished ; but he continued to be visi- 
ble for some time by the light of the fidl moon ; The 
crowd immediately sepai^ted and returned to their 
homes; and by eleven tlic streets of Paris wcte as de- 
JBcrted as they always are at that hour. 

Though this ftte might have satisfied the Parisians^ 
yet these amusements are so frequent that they are ja- 
ded with Uiem, and their huzzcis become far fainter 
than ours. "Were it possible for the government to 
discourage them gradually, or discontinue a part of 
them, it would be a wise and priulent measure. At 
present they expect two or three in the month ; and the 
poorest persons appear to forget their own misery in 
tTie grandeur of these spectacles. So it has always 
been the case with them. If their king or tlieir empe- 
ror- is well lodged, if liis palaces are moi'c suj}crb, and 
his state greater than those of any otiier European sove- 
reign, they arc satisfietl. and are content with their 
own hovels, their stair-eases common to every thing, 
and their streets, wlierc they may be run dow^n by the 
first carriage^ In w hat raptures do they speak of the 
^ding of the royal apartments, or the si)lendour of the 
gardens of the Thuilleries ! How well Bonaparte un- 
derstood their character, and despised them, appeared 
from many circumstances in his conduct and his speech- 
es. He observed towards them the same regimen 
which Louis XIV. had done ; and as that monarcli gave 
orders for brighter illuminations the more severe the 
defeats which his arms received from Marlborough^ so 
'Bonaparte kept up the Parisians at a full state of ex- 
eitement. If a victory had been gained in Austi'ia or 
Russia, tlie news was ke|)t back by the government 
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for two or three days, and unfavourable reports spread 
in the mean time, that the truth might burst upott 
them with greater eelat, from the effect of the contrast* 
Nor did the fetes ever intermit, since the events rf 
Moscow and Leipsic, but on the contrary, increased in 
splendour. The foolish Parisians begin already to 
complain of the want of the roar of cannon which an- 
nounced his victories; they lament the rich trappings 
and equipages of his dukes and counts, and the discon* 
tinuance of his reviews in the court of the ThuiUeries j 
and they are no longer fed with the compliments he 
paid them, as the capiUd of the grtal nation^ and (if la 
grande pensee, (the great idea) as they term it, bad . 
been completed) of the civilized world. The capital 
of the world ! Whatever superiority may arise to Paris 
from its possessing the chief works of sculpture and 
painting, and from the magnificent extent of some of 
its buildings, little glory can accrue to its inhabitants. 
As they rattled their own chains over the heads of the 
neighbouring nations, and threatened th^m with a sla- 
very which Hiey themselves had not the courage to 
shake off, their vanity led them to believe that they 
were the best examples of the human race. But the 
history of no people has ever recorded such an instance 
of debasement as that wliich I am about to mention. 
At Bouen and Paris, I occasionally observed French 
gentlemen wearing coats of a bright puce colour, and 
many coachmen in the latter city were also provided 
with them ; the singularity of tbe hue prompted me to 
enquire its name oftener than once, and I have always 
received the same answer — ^it was la coukur de la c—-a 
du Roi de Rome. This was the fashionable tint for the 
last two years, and was sold publicly under that appel- 
d A 
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latfon. Litile can be immediately expected from a 
people who debase themselves voluntarily in a manner 
qf wbichj as well as of their atrocities, neither aneient 
or modern times — ^the records of savage or <;ivUized 
men — ^have afforded any example. 

In the same style nearly are they going on at pre* 
sent in their addresses ito the Royal family ; they strive 
to outdo the language in which they spoke of the des- 
tiny and the providence of the Emperor. Examples 
may be found in the late presentation to the king of 
two of the teeth of Heniy IV.; and in the request 
transmitted to the Duchess of Angouleme by the city 
of Nismes, ttiat she would be pleased to give a son to 
the French^ in which case the said city will present a 
silver image of the weight of the expected infant, as 
an offering to the Virgin. But though many persons 
in France, indeed I believe the greater number, laugh 
at all these as much as Englishmen can do, yet how 
many of its miseries does France owe to this union of 
politics with religion? Louis XVIIL speaks in his 
proclamations of the piety which never ceased to ani.- 
mate his ancestors, LoUis XIV. and XV. If you look 
into any of the sermons preached before Louis XV. 
and Louis XVI. and his queen, you may observe how, 
in language which it is almost improper to repeat, ad-^ 
ulation poisons the fountain of trqth, and insults that 
eternal Being whom they dared to invoke. In fine, 
you will see how the worship of tbeijr Qod became sub-- 
prdins^te to that of their kings. 
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JOf AGGOtrfiTT O? THE BECEPTION OF THE BdUR- 
BOSB AT THE afSBA. 

I WAS present at the opeFa on the 33d ot August, dur- 
ing the first representation of a new piece, intended to 
inculcate sentiments of affection and attachment to the 
BourbonB, and entitled Pelage, or The King and the' 
Peace, in two acts. The story is founded on the resto^ 
ration of a Spanish sovereign to the throne of his ances- 
tors, after a victory over the Moors, in the eighth cen- 
tury. Tlie Due de Berri arrived before its commence- 
ment; and during the last part o{ Laboureura CtdnoiSf 
be was greeted loudly by the house, to which he bowed 
repeatedly ; and when the curtain fell, the air Eknri 
^uatre was called for and encored* During the per- 
formance of Pelage, many sentiments, intended by the 
author to be applied to the present chaftge, were ap- 
plauded, particularly the following : 

Bile Tient parmi vous deaannerlft vengeance, 
Legltimer la gloire, ennobler I'esperance, 
Et sous des traits cheres, retracer a vos yeux 
Llmage des vertus dont s^honnorent les cieux.* 

There appeared no want of loudness or enthusiasm 
in the {fit on the occasion. The spectacle itself waft 
grand, particularly in the artificial grouinngs of the 
dancet^, and the terminating scenery of the second act« 
which was of an allegorical nature, intended to illus- 
trate the union of the French with the Virtues, under 
the shade of the peace just eonduded. The allegory 
was so framed as to present an epitome of the Revolu- 
tion : Hope came first, rejoicing, followed by the Ge- 
nius of the Arts ; but with these Voli^tuousne^ anfl 

* Tills pa8sag<e cannot be well translated 
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the Heasures entwined thenselves, and Glorj, under 
tbe form of a girl^ crowned with laurels. Soon Folly 
led on troops of Bacchantes to join^ and riot and disor- 
ders ensued ; tbe stage was darkened, and tbe secna 
dropt amid tbe noise of thunder. Discord arose in 
front from the lower regions, clad in a dress of black 
and pale blue, waving a torch, and followed by Envy 
and Vengeance, dashing their poniards around, and 
dancing wildly among a crowd of demons. When the 
tempest calmed, they retired, and Peace aix)se, sur- 
rounded by a glory, and waving white lilies, with an- 
gels hovering rounds and a choir in the sky behind, 
singing hymns of joy, and dancing in the clouds^ Be- 
yond these api>eared other choirs, and as the whole 
ascended slowly, the words, Viroe U Bm began to blaze 
in the upper sky; and the curtain dropt amid the 
thunders of applause, which the splendour of the spec- 
tacle called forth.r 



A DBaCltlFrKNf OF TBE PUkCE TXV COMBAT. 

.TiiEBE is a singular amusement to be seen in Paris *. 
it is a faint image of the amphitheatre at Rome under 
the emperors, when hundreds of lions, tygers, ele- 
phants, and other animals, were turned loose into the 
arena to fight with one another in tbe presence of tlie 
Boman people. On these occasions each emperor was 
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*csiroo8 of exeelliitg his predecessor ; and thus, soni* 
of the animals that now appear but rarely in Europe, 
were brought to Rome in abundance^ such as croco* 
diles and hippopotami of the Nile, the one and two 
horned rhinoceros, and the cameJeopard from the in- 
terior of Africa. Now Paris, the niodern Rome, has 
an exhibition of this kind ; but, indeed, " shorn of its 
beams/' A little beyond the Barriere St, Martin, oh 
the north side of the city, there is an enclosure formed 
rf low edifices, termed the JPlaee du Combat, where 
exhibitions are given once or twice a month. I wit- 
hcssed one of these; but it was rather of a tedious^and 
trifling nature. The spectators sat in a covered gal- 
lery, which surrounded a square open to the air above, 
aTid of some extent ; around it were the dens of some 
^f the more ferocious beasts, such as wolves, &c. ; and 
on the outside were fifty or sixty dog-kennels, the irt- 
hahitants of which kept up a constant and loud yelping 
noise« There were many settos of dogs, chiefly mJis- 
tifis ; they were often destitute of courage. Bull dogs 
of the pure English breed, they had none. I mean 
that species which has a globular head, and never 
barks, but only emits a low snarl : all those exhibited 
here could bark^ To these succeeded the baiting of a • 
wolf, from the Ardennes ; next bull-baiting ; and then 
a combat between a buHand a bear. A hog chased 
round the arena- by dogs appeared t6 afford some 
amusement ; but a Spanish jack-ass defended himself 
i$uccessfully against th€ attacks of haffa dozeA mastifi^. 
He wisely retreated into a eonier of the s^are, it^^ 
which be stead&stly remained, and hf the qiiiekness^ 
Kf( the bknts whieh he administered on bA sides, socmbi 
dtoipelleft b» oppoiiaHB to deiiiat Vk^ tfteto'^iri^ 

2A2 
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• 
abided with 9o«e kidieroiis and triiiAg sceneff, itf IcM^ng 
a bear to dinib to the top af a pate, and then annoying 
him with fire-worksy fixed to a eircular frame of wood 
made to hoist up until it nearly eame in contaet; with 
the animal'a body. These being set fire to, the whiz- 
zing noise and explosions, produced sueh terror in 
bruin, that, afraid to jump at cmce fronl his elevated 
situation, be durst not tempt the fiery eirele beneath 
him by sliding down the pole, and thua bis odd and 
clumsy motions aflforded much merriment to the Pa^ 
risians. 

Such exhibitions as this must always be considered 
as tormenting animals to no purpose but that of cu- 
riosity^ Tliey are not even justifiable as to animals 
which are in their nature cruel and enemies to man :^ 
all that. can. be- said for tbenvis, that it is useful to know' 
flie modes in which some animals exert their strength, 
and the powers.of that sagacity and instinct with whiett 
nature has. furnished thenu 



miiowAi^DBsoBianraeii^^ ov the cukTACoMBi^. 

To descend into these sepidchres, Ut earry life and 
language,, and the realities of exfetence into these dark 
Mbodes, to pass through tiie renminsHd^ milllDns of be-^ 
ing» q£ our own kindr- presents a scene of the deepesb 
'uterest^ and, one which arrests and iofroves the mtnd.. 
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The eatacombs of Paris are probably the largest iti 
the worlds excelling in extent those of Bome^ Naples^ 
md Malta. Eveh those of Thebes^ interesting as they 
are from their paintings, and their coiineetion with a 
peojde so learned and civilized as the ancient Egyp- 
tians, must yield to those of Paris^ as far as the im>^ 
mense mass of mortal remains only is ccMisidered. The 
latter overwhelm the mind, and chain it down to pecu- 
liar trains (^ thought ' 
Proceeding by the Observatoiy to the southern ex- 
tremity of the city, I reached the Barrier d'Enfer, be- 
hind the buildings of whieh a stair-ease, descendingv 
flirough a dreular wall, conducts to the catacomb8« 
The conductor examined the biBets of admission, with-' 
out Which no person is allowed by the government to 
visit these subterraneous passages* We went down 
seventeen steps> and stopt at a landing place, where 
each of the company was furnished \^ith a wax-tight* 
Henee we descended seventy steps^ forming altogether 
a depth of fifty-four French feet, or 1^5,356 metres* 
Immediately on reaching the bottom, we began to tra- 

' verse a long and winding passage or gallery, cut out 
olthe roeky perfectly dry,, white and dean. Our course 
was guided by a black line traced on the roof f many 
passages led off on all sides, several of which were 
filled up to prevent accidents. The excavations extend 
beneath the whc^er of the southern half of Paris, and' 
nndera small part tS the northern division across the 

'Seine. They are the quarries whence the city was 
built ; the stone is a soft ssdeareous agregate or marf^ . 
crowded with organic remains^ of which shells form 
tiie prineipal part Notices appearing on^ the wall» 
jviieated the directiM of our rwitei by that of the 
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ft^itedaet of Areueil above. I aoon beeam^ chilled is 
tliis long gallery^ which was too narrow to allow of 
more than one passing abreaiity and was generally not 
higher in the roof than six or seven feet. In some 
parts stalactetical conci*etions exuded^ and gave a glit^ 
tering lustre to the walls. . 

After proceeding onwards for half a mile, we reach^ 
ed a place where the side walls terminated, and many 
low pillars of stone, left by the workmen, disclosed 
passages in every direction. Soon after we arrived 
at a door, which was unlocked, and conducted us td 
^e proper enclosure d the bones. We passed oil 
amid long avenues of bones, which are employed U 
form linings to the walls, and occasionally came t6 
chambers with neat porticos, higher in the roof, and 
containing elegantly plain sarcophagi, small altars, 
vases, and inscriptions. These chambers, as well as 
the galleries connecting them, were lined from the 
roof to the floor with bones. In front, the bones of the 
arms and thigl|s were closely laid with their ends pro^ 
jecting; and rows of skulls continued uninterruptedly 
in long horizontal lines, at equal distances between * 
them ; behind, the other bones were placed to a eon^ 
siderable length. There was no sensible smell ; and 
the bones ]>reserve their dark hues, contrasting strong- 
ly with the white stone of the ^ floor, and the rooC 
The sight was^ melancholy in the e^ftreme; in what^ 
ever direction the eye turned, it rested on these rows 
cff skulk. I was passing amid the remains of. more 
than three miUions of human beings, dosely piled, with- 
out distinction of rich or poor, friend or enemy, bad 
or good. With the bones, the most indestructible part 
6f the boaianh frame^ the nfiBd iir aeidustomed^ frdokw 
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natural associations^ to connect stronger ideas of ident^ 
ity than with the more perishable part ; and hence 
thoughts of hope, immortality, and judgment arise. 
These are nourished and increased by the inscriptions 
around, many of which are appropriate. 

SIciit unda dies nostri fluxenint. 

Silence etres mortels, 

Vaines g^ndeurs siience. 
Optima, quaeqae dies miseris mottalibus Kvt 
Prima fugit ; subeunt morbi, trisUsque senectus, 
£t labor, et durx mpit inclemeutia mortis. 

Virjiii Geor^. iii. 66. 

Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas, &c. 

Vir^, id. 

I admired the delicacy displayed in the apartment 
appropriated to the remains of the unfortunate victims 
of one of the most acciursed scenes of the Revolution. 
Their bones are eoneealed from view behind a wall, 
which is painted Mack : 

p. M. 

n. et m. 

Sep'mbr. 

M Dcc xcn. 
Another iaWet, 

Ici sont inhumes 
LXXXVII. metres cubes 
D'ossemens recueillis 
Bans le cemetrie des Innocents 
Du 19 Janvier au 19 Mars, 1811,* 
* Here are buried 87 cubic metres of bones gathered in tbie 
burial place of the Innocents froHi 19th Januafy to 19th M&tch 

tail. 
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recalls tbe history of this immense deposit of mortal 
remains. The cemeteries situated within the walls of 
Paris, that of the Innocents, St. Benoit, &e. having 
become unwholesome front the accumulation of dead, 
all the bones which they contained were removed to 
the catacombs between the year 1786 and the present 
time. This transportation, carried on by the various 
governments erf the country, still continues. The pre- 
sent burying grounds are beyond the walls, in retired 
situations^ and the scites of the old ones have been 
occupied as markets or squares. 

The idea of measuring human remains by cubic 
metres is somewhat revolting. But far more so are 
those inscriptions which doubt or deny the immortality 
of the soul, and exclude the hopes afforded by nature 
and religion: 

Omne consununatum est. 

Tout est consumme. 

Quxris quo jaceas post obitum — ^loco quo non 

fatajacent. 



Ortus cuncta suos repetunt, xnatremque requinmt, 
£t redit ad nih^um quod nihil ante fuit. 

These were intermingled with better hopes :— 

Ossa arida, audite vertum Dei. 
Kic ultra metas reqiiiescant, beatem spem 
^^^.' expectantes. 

[Some shall rise to everlasting life, some to alhame tutd 
contempt.] 

. The respect due to the remains of the dead is in^ 
cttkated firom Homer. The sentence in Latin is^ 

Nefat est znortuis insultare. 
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Nothing could be more gloomy to the mind^ or 
more unsuitable to the nature of the place, than this 
confusion of creeds. If hope leaves us, we are of all 
beings the most miserable ; and the doubts and fears 
of Seneca and Marcus Aurelius, and the more daring 
impieties of modem infidels, should not be allowed to 
usurp places in a Christian cemetry. Here too they 
were placed with the sanction of the government, as 
if on purpose to render indecisive, as far as in its 
power, the hope of that immortality which is one of 
the noblest prerogatives of our being. 

In one chamber bones were laid out in shelves on 
the walls ; and in others, small altars of thigh bones 
were surmounted by solitary skulls. The minutes 
lengthened out as I walked thn)ugh the extended 
series of passages and apartments: this was not tfife 
place where meditation <^ could think down hours to 
moments." 

We returned by a similar black line on the low roof, 
and ascended a stair similar to that by which we had 
entered, bu1: at a considerable distance from it. The 
eye seized with pleasure the first beam of light which 
entered through the chink ; the sun was dazzling, and 
never did the creation appear more lovely. After 
crossing some fields I re-entered the city by the Bar- 
riere de la Santif and pursued my way by the sditary 
Boulevards to the Jardiii des Flantes* 
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